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7 Conjugal condition of native white population of foreign parentage: OQ Meer Semis eer a. on Pe clams a= Diagram 2, Plate 32. 
Conjugal condition of native white population of foreign parentage, by age and sex, in proportions of total num- 
: Momoresach ape group: 1900... .-- 2... 2 one ns non en enn e een rece ete e ener een tre ee prac ee Plate 77. 
. Conjugal condition of native white population of native parentage: 1900__.....----.-...-+.-------------+---- Diagram 2, Plate 32. 
. Conjugal condition of native white population of native parentage, by age and sex, in proportions of total num- 
emmemerer ave orouyy 1900.0 = 2. 2.5... 2 oe Ss ewe nnn n= oe ese nen ee meen eter renee Plate 77. 
Conjugal condition of negro population: 1900 ..-.....-------.---------++++2+- 2222 eee errr rrr Diagram 2, Plate 32. 
Conjugal condition of negro population, by age and sex, in proportions of total number of each age group: 1900. Plate 78. 
Conjugal condition of population, by age and sex, in proportions of total number of each age group: 1900 
EL OOU Messen e- - <== 6's. 8 eps = IO en So Ae ee ae tee Plates 77 and 78. 
Conjugal condition of total population: 1900 ........----+-++++++++2-2-2-2-2e rec r er cere terrecrc esc Diagram 2, Plate 32. 
Constituents of male population of militia age, by states and territories: 1900 -...--------------------------- Plate 45. 
Constituents of male population of voting age, by states and territories: 1900 -.....-------------+------------ Plate 46. 
: Constituents of population of cities of more than 100,000 inhabitants: 1900 .......---------------+-------+--- Plate 44. 
5 Constituents of population of states and territories: 1900 ..-.....--.-.-------------+--++ 2-2 errr rte r ttre '. Plate 43. 
' Danish parentage—Distribution of wage-earners of Danish parentage, by principal occupations: 1900. .---.---- Diagram 3, Pilate 95. 
Denmark, see Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 
Density of foreign born population: 1900 .......--------------- +--+ +222 +2 eee rece reece cece retest Map, Plate 61 and Carto- 
, gram 1, Plate 72. 
Density of increase of population: 1890 to 1900 .......---------+-++++++-++++-- +222 re eerste ec cre ter tetcees Map, Plate 25 and Carto- 
gram 5, Plate 27. 
Mermes ot negro population: 1900....-.-.2..-.--.------------25r5n- seen e ene erent ernest rns tee: Map, Plate 55 and Carto- 
gram 2, Plate 72. 
Density of population: 1900....-.-.-.------------------+--+-+----+-- och oc: Sa Renae ea eee Cartogram 1, Plate 27. 
Density of population at each census .......--.-------------- 222 - e cece serene ene cece ccc e rere nce nrc cree Diagram 2, Plate 17. 
Density of population, by states and territories: 1900 ........--.-----------+-----++-- ++ ser rrrr er ttettrtcee Diagram 2, Plate 24. 
Distribution—Geographical distribution of groups of nations, by states: 1900 and 1890 ...-.------------------ Plates 70 and 71. 
Distribution of natives of certain foreign countries, by states: 1900...-...----..-----------------+--+-+--------- Diagram 1, Plate 73. 
Distribution of persons born in each specified state and territory who are living in other states and territories: 
OCT AS) Se eer Plate 49. 
Distribution of population: 
V NLS 2 eee Rey RU ee eR A. Sot oe re ee acne on chaia ais nis aia'nie i= = miss = ie Map, .Plate 2. 
4 SER. oo lee LeU SS Se eS ns kc 2S One a a eee ene ee cee cet ate Map, Plate 3. 
: TR oe AY RA he SR ie oe 8 en Re ee Map, Plate 4. 
“4 isa) ee eee Te eee Fo.) . . . zion class ei eee ote io nee ap aia a so Sb co eae Map, Plate 5. 

ies 1) eRe oy ae es ee da. sss ony ete = O'-S)1n onsen a nfen see os Map, Plate 6. 

1 ETI SSS Se capieie Pee oe ght oe a RE ols ob ee ee ee aT Map, Plate 7. 

ehh wkee, Eee eT Se pene se nl) Ye oe er oer Map, Plate 8. 

a tee ge eae eee 25s =~ - > -- - > ><> eae ae 5 mine renee ser Tee Map, Plate 9. 

Sea 2 ge a ee tear ae eee et 2 oa = = = lee ee geet main aco laminin nim wins. vimana em vis * Map, Plate 10. 

The ate es RE a oe «lt a eS A So a a ee ee Map, Plate 11. 

Wes). ooh = SR Rien ASE oy PON oe a ie ee ES 3.5 3c ee ae Map, Plate 12. 

CORY Ue SIR Ae ear Sea rae pee. ae a eS tS 3 35 Ae ei Map, Plate 13. 
Distribution of wage-earners of specified parentage, by principal occupations: 1900. .-...-.-..----+------------ Plates 94, 95, and 96. 
Divorced—Proportion of divorced to married: 1900.....-.---------------++++--- +++ +225 20 fete reer t eee nee Cartogram 2, Plate 76. 
Domestic and personal service—Proportion of persons engaged in domestic and personal service to all wage- 

Serra, SINC) 0 3 oe ao) Se I i ds Sie eR Ss on oS eee Ene eo Cartogram 5, Plate 91. 
Elements—Total population and its elements at each census. .-..-..--------------------+-+++++2+-+ 2252255 rree Plate 42. 
Elements of population: 1900. .....-- 2.2... .2--- 22-0 eee ee ne cee ne cee een cent een e renee nee e center tees Plate 41. 
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Elements of population—Age and sex in percentages of each element of population: 1900, 1890, and 1880... __- Plates 30 and 31 and Dia- 

gram 1, Plate 32. 
Elements of population 10 years of age and over, by sex, classified as wage-earners and nonw age-earners: 1900. Diagram 3, Plate 89. 
Emigrants, native, see Native emigrants. 


Family—Average number of persons to a family: 1850 #0,.1900:. >... 22.22. 24.22. ee, ee! Diagram 1, Plate 97. 
Family, private: 
Average number of persons to a private family, by states and territories: 1900 ............-.--.-...----- Diagram 2, Plate 97. 
Average size of private families: 19002... te 2510. , 2- eee see  ee ) ee Map, Plate 98. 


Females, see Males and females. 
Foreign born males of voting age—Proportion of aliens to total foreign born males of voting age, in each speci- 

fied nativity: 19002. S255 ool Leaked eee adn ce tae os Oe en nee ee ee Diagram 2, Plate 74. 
~ Foreign born males 21 years of age and over—Percentage of aliens in the foreign born males 21 years of age 

and over, in vities having 100,000 inhabitants or more: 1900... ...._ {La eee ee Diagram 3, Plate 60. 
Foreign born males 21 years of age and over—Proportion of aliens to foreign born males 21 years of age and over: 

1900 as ccf lF se Te cceell gece on ebb ace bas ae, Hee re oe ep a Cartogram 4, Plate 76. 
Foreign born population: 

Composition of the population of states and territories, including resident natives, native immigrants, and 


foreign born, with per cent of native emigrants, by tated and. territories: 11900 Soanemes saan eee ee Plate 47. 

Density of foreign born, population? 1900) aBRBs= se < cs es. Jee Se ee ek ee Map, Plate 61 and Carto- 
gram 1, Plate 72. 

Increase and decrease of foreign born population: 1890 to 1900 .........-..------- eee neeeececee-eeeeeee Cartogram 5, Plate 72. 
Numerical gain or loss in foreign-born populatiammm000 ... s0clsu-g 2. 01s coe ee nce eeee teed ce eee dee. Cartogram 6, Plate 27. 
Percentage of aliens in total foreign born population of each specified nativity: 1900...............-.---- Diagram 2, Plate 60. 
Proportion of foreign born population of each leading nationality, by states and territories: 1900 ......._. Plate 63. 
Proportion of foreign born population of each leading nationality, in cities of 100,000 and over: 1900 ._.-- Plate 64. 
Proportion of foreign born population to total population: 1900.............2..2.---------eeeee--eeeeee Map, Plate 62 and Carto- 


gram 3, Plate 72. 
Proportion which each leading nationality bears to total foreign born population at each census: 1850 to 


LQOO 5 eye Sec oe ai, rer ata aint se eee?! | i a a ee Diagram 2, Plate 58. 
Total foreign born population at each census with the number of each leading nationality: 1850 to 1900._- Diagram 1, Plate 58. 
Foreign born population at each census, with the proportion of each leading nationality: 1850 to 1900 ....-_.- Plate 57. 
Foreign bornpopulation, by states and: territoriessal@00ns.....--.--_-. 9.5 Sone ee Diagram 1, Plate 60. 
Foreign born population of each leading nationality at each census: 1850 to 1900 ................-.-......-.. Plate 59. 
Foreign born white population—White population of foreign parentage, including foreign born white popula- 
tion, \by..states and territories:/1 900.2 te cee oe i ee ee | Diagram 1, Plate 74. 
Foreign born white population 10 years of age and over—Proportion of foreign born white population 10 years 
ol age and over, who-cannot speak Pngisls Weiamess... i. 5. cack Ses goes eee Pete. | eee Cartogram 6, Plate 76. 
Foreign parentage: 
Distribution of wage-earners of foreign parentage, by principal occupations: 1900.............-------.--- Diagram 3, Plate 94. 
Proportion of white population of foreign parentage 10 years of age and over, who can not speak English, 
by states and territories: 1900-27 g22 2: see... a ee ee ee eae Plate 86. 
Proportion of white population of foreign parentage to total population: 1900.............-.....-...-..-- Cartogram 4, Plate 27 


and Map, Plate 75. 


TBO sane oo os ww ood 5 ok ans Se ee Pee ee tS 7 | eNOS Gc | | 2.0.2 Diagram 1, Plate 74. 
Foreign white population: 
Age and sex in percentages of foreign white population: 1900, 1890, and 1880.......-........._.-.--.---- Plate 31. 
Conjugal ec on of foreignmmhite population -alQ00s-- 2... ... eeemepeeeens 2." 12 aie ene . Diagram 2, Plate 32. 
Conjugal condi * foreign white population, by age and sex, in propecia of the total number of each 
agesroups TObd > ae peers sees eee eae em... 2” 9S Ae eC Pe a Plate 78. 
Foreign white population agetand sex; byistates:and| territories:-1900:_ 2. sameeeene oo ee ee a ee Plates 37 and 38. 
Foreign white population 1. ars of age and over—Proportion of illiterates among foreign white population 
10 years of age and over, b, ‘ates and territories: 1900 and 1890_..._....--....---2-------------2--21--- Plate 84. 
Foreign white population 10 | ars of age and over, by sex, classified as wage-earners and nonwage-earners: 

LOO Drea eiaintain'x 2'en cnet = «a 2.5 nie 2's SSE Se eI se a ee eT Diagram 3, Plate 89. 
French parentage—Distribution of wage-earners of French parentage, by principal occupations: 1900 ......_-- Diagram 6, Plate 94. 
German parentage—Distribution of wage-earners of German parentage, by principal occupations: 1900..-._..- - Diagram 4, Plate 94. 
Germany: 

Density of natives of Germany: 19005 /7gmeeen eee ee, >. s . - a ee a  ee Map 1, Plate 65. 

Distribution of natives of Germany, by stapes d9U0ss~. .2...2...~-.\caseanouseeceteelso--.-Feusest noe Dingeiiat 1, Plate 73. 

Proportion‘ol natives of Germany tototall populations 1900. 5-2 eae eas pe ero, ee Map 2, Plate 65. 
Great Britain: 

Density-of nativesiof Great Britains 1O00M ames see so ne eee teen nn ee Map 1, Plate 67. 

Distribution of natives of Great Britain; byjetatess.!90025.- 222255 se ee ee oe eee ee Diagram 1, Plate 73. 

Proportion of natives of Great Britain to total population: 1900.._2.....---...2.-5-. 225-2. e ese eee ee ee Map 2, Plate 67. 
Greco-Latins—Geographical distribution of Greco-Latins, by states: 1900 and 1890 ..............--..-------- Diagram 2, Plate 70. 
Homes—Proportion of homes owned free, owned encumbered, and hired, by states and territories: 1900... .- Plate 99. 


Homes, farm—Proportion of farm homes owned free, owned encumbered, and hired, by states and territories: 
AQ ee Taino weslaleacp alan 2b nie oo emcee eee CRIS e er oes <2 ene nE ROE Taeee er te RET ere ae © Plate 100. 
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_ Hungarian parentage—Distribution of wage-earners of Hungarian parentage, by principal occupations: 1900... Diagram 2, Plate 96. 


Mlliteracy—Males of voting age by color and nativity, and by illiteracy, by states and territories: 1900... .---- Plate 81. 
Illiterates: 
Proportion of illiterates among foreign white population 10 years of age and over, by states and territories: 

~ UR TPRRE TSU Os ce ape es PE ge Pr a ee Plate 84. 
Proportion of illiterates among native white population 10 years of age and over, by states and territories: 

1900 and 1890... -- CE ay AR ei 0) te ee) ee ee ce ee ene Plate 83. 
Proportion of illiterates among native ite woberand 900 ..- seee- soa. ease acini aan == Sees Map, Plate 79. 
Proportion of illiterates among negro population 10 years of age and over, by states and territories: 1900 

RN Da ee et Se, ea oi ea ae = = dele nsmiae ee einen ia > (Uae osm n ome nnn Plate 85. 
Proportion of illiterates among negro voters: TOOOH eee cee ee ean sa seem a Sala maia ee = Map, Plate 80. 
Proportion of illiterates among total population 10 years of age and over, by states and territories: 1900 

Ra en eee ei ad no eee nk san ne pe Oe metnaen ede set eo -o7 Plate 82. 


Immigrants, native, see Native immigrants. 
Inability to speak English: 


Proportion of foreign born white population 10 years of age and over, who can not speak English: 1900... Cartogram 6, Plate 76. 
Proportion of white population of foreign parentage 10 years of age and over, who can not speak English, 
fuentes and territorics: 1900... + -- =... =< 2n2 282 -ago 2 -3eee--e npee ne ne tcc tenner sea cans ae Plate 86. 
Increase: 
Density of increase of population: 1890 to GO ae ee met ee oS ho Sina eis ce ecient Map, Plate 25 and Carto- 
‘ gram 5, Plate 27. 
Proportion of increase of total population: 1890 to 1900 ..--.--..5-------------- +2220 reer nee rocr ntsc Map, Plate 28 and Carto- 
gram 3, Plate 27. | 
Increase and decrease of colored population: 1890 to 1900. .....-----------------++--- ssc rrr rrr r rrr Cartogram 6, Plate 72. 
Increase-and decrease of foreign born population: 1890 to 1900 ...----------------++2+--r rrr reer rt entre Cartogram 5, Plate 72. 
Increase of population in the United States and the principal countries of Europe: 1800 to 1900. 5 232..22= eee Plate 14. 
Indians: 
Age and sex in percentages of TTGiaTIS et OUD) pee ee de ee a a Seo salen sate se = 2 ei Plate 31. 


Conjugal condition of Indians, by age and sex, in proportions of the total number of each age group: 1900. Plate 78. 
Treland: | 


Density of natives of Ireland: 1900........-.--------2-2-e-----+-2-2ecr se reccn st erornnnn Map 1, Plate 66. 

Distribution of natives of Ireland, by states: 1900 -.--.-------------------++--22rr centr trent Diagram 1, Plate 73. 

Proportion of natives of Ireland to total population: 190Qs__--.2.- 22... ---2=-<+-20- 3-5 +--+ 22-2 ones Map 2, Plate 66. 
Irish—Geographical distribution of Irish, by states: 1900 and 1890 ..-......------------+-------- +7 erento re Diagram 3, Plate 70. 
Irish parentage—Distribution of wage-earners of Irish parentage, by principal occupations: 1900". 2 2: 25 eee Diagram 2, Plate 94. 
Italian parentage—Distribution of wage-earners of Italian parentage, by principal occupations: 1900 .-..------ Diagram 5, Plate 96. 
Italy—Distribution of natives Dbiltaly. by states: 1900 L252 -) 2. > e225 72 se nean-s onen- “bate ses e+ - oroae Diagram 1, Plate 73. 


Japanese, see Chinese and Japanese. 
Males and females—Proportion of males and females in each class of occupations and in certain occupation 


8 O01) gig bee > 2 > nn aves + ~~ meni ts ~~ Ponape ie eas eh nn a Plate 90. 
Males of militia age—Constituents of male population of militia age, by states and territories: 1900....-------- Plate 45. 
Males of voting age: 
Coustituents of male population of voting age, by states and territories: 1900..2--5.e=-2------- 0-2 Plate 46. | 
Proportion of aliens to total foreign born males of voting age, in each specified nativity: 1900. .--.-------- Diagram 2, Plate 74. | 
Males of voting age, by color and nativity, and by illiteracy, by states and territories: L900)-2- =--cs-e=a== == Plate 81. 


Males 21 years of age and over: 
Percentage of aliens in foreign born males 21 years of age and over, in cities having 100,000 inhabitants or 


MAY ana os, SEM ees 2 = + - wm anh Raine sine aR te os ee Sn RE Miagram 3, Plate 60. | 
Proportion of aliens to foreign born males 21 years of age and over: 1900...---.----------+---+-++>- ee on togram 4, Plate 76. | 
Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits—Proportion of persons engaged in manufacturing and mechanic’ oe 
ame taal pwage-catsers-/ 1900 o.- 2 4e ee - ~~~ - <2/.~etonn- -sems annem nn nae hg *' 42.2. Cartogram 2, Plate 91, | 
Mechanical pursuits, see Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. é 
Median point: / 
Center of negro population and the median point: 1900, 1890, and 1880 ..------------------- Se eae Map, Plate 52. 
Center of population, 1790 to 1900, and the median point, 1900, 1890, and 1880. .-------------+-------+--- Map, Plate 16. 
Migration: 
Gain or lose as the result of all migration: 1900-..--.------------+---------r rrr rr corner Cartogram 3, Plate 76. 
Net results of migration, by states and territories: 1900) 2-7 Js ie ARR oR Ss So Plate 50. 
Migration, interstate: 
Gain or loss as the result of interstate migration: 1900........--------------++---7 rr crtrttr rrr Cartogram 5, Plate 76, 
Interstate migration, by states and territories: 1900 .....----------------++----serrtrtrt tenner Plates 50 and 51. 
Militia age—Constituents of male population of militia age, by states ahd territories: 1900... Soames tee Plate 45. 
Mining and quarrying—Proportion of persons engaged in mining and quarrying to all wage-earners: 1900. ---- Cartogram 3, Plate 91. 
Nationality: 
Foreign born population at each census, with the proportion of each leading nationality: 1850 to 1900.... Plate 57. 
Foreign born population of each leading nationality at each census: 1850 to 1900 eee. See eee c= ='2! Plate 59. 
Proportion of foreign born population of each leading nationality, by states and territories: 1900....---.-- Plate 63. 
Proportion of foreign born population of each leading nationality, in cities of 100,000 and over: 1900 --.-- Plate 64. 
Proportion which each leading nationality bears to the total foreign born at each census: 1850 to 1900.... Diagram 2, Plate 58. 


Total foreign born population at each census with the number of each leading nationality: 1850 to 1900-.- Diagram 1, Plate 58. 
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Nations—Geographical distribution of groups of nations, by states: 1900 and 1890 ..................-.......- Plates 70 and 71. 
Native emigrants—Composition of the population of states and territories, including resident natives, native ' 
immigrants, and foreign born, with per cent of native emigrants, by states and territories: 1900............ Plate 47. 
Native immigrants—Composition of the population of states and territories, including resident natives, native 
immigrants, and foreign born, with per cent of native emigrants, by states and territories: 1900 ......._._.. Plate 47. . 
Native parentage—Distribution of wage-earners of native parentage, by principal occupations: 1900......---- Diagram 1, Plate 94. 
Native population—State of birth of native population, by states and territories: 1900..:.............-.-...-- Plate 48. 
Native white of foreign parentage: 
Age and sex in percentages of native white of foreign parentage: 1900 and 1890_............-..-...-..--- Diagram 1, Plate 32. 
Conjugal condition of native white of foreign parentage: 1900..............-.--..-:---.-----------e--ee Diagram 2, Plate 32. 
Conjugal condition of native white of foreign parentage, by age and sex, in proportions of-total number of 
eash age group: LO00 See sania nd poe see deen genie sae hohe ae AVR ae a Plate 77. 
Native white of foreign parentage 10 years of age and over, by sex, classified as wage-earners and nonwage- 
@artiens:; LOQ0 6 ec nay Pe ew Saw eo RS Se ee ers 0 a Diagram 3, Plate 89. 
Native white of native parentage: 
Age and sex in percentages of native white of native parentage: 1900 and 1890...............-.-.----..-. Plate 31. 
Conjugal condition of native white of native parentage: 1900...............-.2--------ecee nec eeeeceeeee Diagram 2, Plate 32. 
Conjugal condition of native white of native parentage, by age and sex, in proportions of total number of 
each agerproup?: 19002 ochre eas Se ee. ne eee eee Plate 77. 
Percentage of native white of native parentage and of negro population under 1 year of age, by states and 
territories: 19002 most 5822 Se coe ee ee eR Se re arn et are a el Diagram 2, Plate 53. 
Native white of native parentage 10 years of age and over, by sex, classified as wage-earners and nonwage- 
earners: 1900/2. ses aeies. 2.558. 2c Seem ee A etree terete 1252 0) ge A ee eter Rg Diagram 3, Plate 89. 
Native white population—Age and sex in percentages of native white population: 1900, 1890, and 1880.......- Plate 31. 
Native white population, by age and sex, by states and territories: 1900 .....................-.-..---------- Plates 35 and 36. 
Native white population 10 years of age and oyer—Proportion of illiterates among native white population 10 
years of age and over, by states and territories: 1900 and 1890. ......... 5.220.222 222 l ence cee cece ee ee seen Plate 83. 
Native white voters—Proportion of illiterates among native white voters: 1900................----.--------- Map, Plate 79. 
Natives, resident—Composition of the population of states and territories, including resident natives, native 
immigrants, and foreign born, with per cent of native emigrants, by states and territories: 1900........-..- Plate 47. 
Natives of foreign countries—Distribution of natives of certain foreign countries, by states: 1900..........-.-- Diagram 1, Plate 73. 
Nativity: ; 
Classification of occupations, by race and nativity: 1900 ..)..............------+-----------e \ ee Plate 87. 
Males of yoting age, by color and nativity, and by illiteracy, by states and territories: 1900....+....--_-- Plate 81. 
Percentage of aliens in total foreign born population of each specified nativity: 1900..........-....------ Diagram 2, Plate 60. 
Percentage of each nativity in cities of 25,000 inhabitants or more: 1900...........-..-.---------------- Diagram 2, Plate 73. 
Population 10 years of age and over, by color and general nativity, classified as wage-earners and nonwage- 
earners: 100 (Sores eee. PR Seek. 5 |. ER eee ee ae ato ere. | ary Diagram 2, Plate 89. 
Proportion of aliens to total foreign born males of voting age, in each specified nativity: 1900 ..........-- Diagram 2, Plate 74. 
Proportions, by nativity and race, of persons engaged in principal occupations: 1900..............--.---- Plate 88. 
Negro parentage—Distribution of wage-earners of negro parentage, by principal occupations: 1900.........-.. Diagram 5, Plate 94. 
Negro population: 
Ape and sex im percentages of mepro; populationss1000 pees... eee ee eee et ee Diagram 1, Plate 32. 
Center of negro population and the median point: 1900, 1890, and 1880..................-.----.-.--.--- Map, Plate 52. 
Conjugal condition of negro populations41 900 mae ee eee. 2a er eee ee eee Diagram 2, Plate 32. 
Conjugal condition of negro population, by age and sex, in proportions of the total number of each age 
groups, L900 Te se 2s noe. - 2 oe clang eRe ae ae en A, Toe me Pe Plate 78. 
Density of negro population :, 1000 meee: se eee ce) aoe ec Map, Plate 55 and Carto- 


gram 2, Plate 72. 
Percentage of native white of native parentage and of negro population under 1 year of age, by states and . 


LeEPiGOries! PT OOO som ec rr otro eee ete a a r= P a Gh og Diagram 2, Plate 53. 
Percentage of white and negro population in certain states at each census............------------------- Plate 54. 
Proportion of negro population to: total populations 1900-e so... /. 22. nee ae ee eee Map, Plate 56 and Carto- 
gram 4, Plate 72. 
Wegro population, by age and sex, by states and territories: 1900 ..........-...520.20 cc cudues sees ece-ee neue Plates 39 and 40. 
Nepro population, by states' and’ territories 1900. a= yeeemeet hs. vie pee Diagram 1, Plate 53. 
{Negro population 10 years of age and over—Proportion of illiterates among negro population 10 years of age : 
hf. Sand over, By states and territories: 1900 and 18902. 40t9les., 2.2.2. 02..... bode ge es. ck Plate 85. 
Negro voters—Proportion ofdilliterates among megro- voters: 9002-2... 0. sae ee ee Map, Plate 80. 


Newfoundland, see Canada and Newfoundland. 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark—Distribution of natives of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, by states: 1900 .. Diagram 1, Plate 73. 
Norwegian parentage—Distribution of wage-earners of Norwegian parentage, by principal occupations: 1900 -. Diagram 1, Plate 95. 


Occupations: 

Classification of occupations, by race and nativity: 1900..............2.....2-2)-seseneeeearcor+escsasee Plate 87. 

a Distribution of wage-earners of specified parentage, by principal occupations: 1900 ........-..---.------- Plates 94, 95, and 96. 

a; Proportion of males.and females in each class of occupations and in certain occupation groups: 1900 ....-. Plate 90. 
Proportions, by nativity and race, of persons engaged in principal occupations: 1900...............------ Plate 88. 
Proportions of persons engaged in certain groups of occupations to all wage-earners: 1900 ............---- Plate 91. 
Proportions of persons engaged in each class of occupations, by states and territories: 1890.............-- Plate 93. 
Proportions of persons engaged in each class of occupations, by states and territories: 1900.............-.- Plate 92. 
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Occupations, agriculture, see Agriculture. 

Occupations, domestic and personal service, see Domestic and personal service. 

Occupations, manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, see Manufacturing and yechanical pursuits. 
Occupations, mechanical pursuits, see Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, 

Occupations, mining and quarrying, see Mining and quarrying. 

Occupations, personal service, see Domestic and personal service. 

Occupations, professional service, see Professional service. 

Occupations, quarrying, see Mining and quarrying. 

Occupations, trade and transportation, see Trade and transportation. 


Occupations, transportation, see Trade and transportation. 


Parentage—Distribution of wage-earners of specified parentage, by principal occupations: 1900 ..-.-.-------- Plates 94, 95, and 96. 
Personal service, see Domestic and personal service. : 
Poland—Distribution of natives of Poland, by states: 1900....-..------.---------------+-+errrtr errr Diagram 1, Plate 73. 
Polish parentage—Distribution of wage-earners of Polish parentage, by principal occupations: 1900 ---------- Diagram 3, Plate 96. 
Population: 
Age and sex in percentages of total population: 1900, 1890, and 1880......-.------------------++--+--+++- Plate 30. 
umeunprnmemaiaioan «1000 -~. 202 --. Wg) eee sea - = eS ee e eeene eee onaet one Map, Plate 15. 
Center of population, 1790 to 1900, and the median point, 1900, 1890, and 1880....-.-.------------------ Map, Plate 16. 
Composition of the population of states and territories, including resident natives, native immigrants, and 
foreign born, with per cent of native emigrants, by states and territories: 1900 -...-.------------------ Plate 47. 
Conjugal condition of total population: 1900....---------------------+--2--erortrtrrrtt rr Diagram 2, Plate 32. 
Density of increase of population: 1890 to 1900 -..--.---------------------0errrrttrr ttre Map, Plate 25 and Carto- 
gram 5, Plate 27. 
Density of population: 1900 -....----------- oy eto be SoBe he) Ban Soe oe | pao e eee Ene Seer ro oon Cartogram 1, Plate 27. 
Density of population at each census. - 26. ---- =. 2-5 022 on ener teeter seen ee Diagram 2, Plate 17. 
Density of population, by states and territories: TMU) eee Se oes ie 1 eee ace On ee aoe Diagram 2, Plate 24. 
Distribution of population— 
ea Oe he Seta aia oS O SS IS II I eR alata Map, Plate 2. 
1800). 4 ES A SS a aes pee ade a Sade ORGS MAGat a it ates Map, Plate 3. 
2050) TR a I we rte 8 nee sri os EOS i Sa Map, Plate 4. 
“Ba Lc Me ee A nee Be a eee Be ial a Map, Plate 5. 
[CSET aye ESS EE, ee ete rg Seek PE ae a ae rat Rol Ie aaa Map, Plate 6. 
TRILP) eo ae ae 2 Sen ee Li anist: ee BON ESS ne ptin A ROCs NCS a As Nall ial Map, Plate 7. 
ee oe sc Ee Sr Boe ae IS ee IOI ie ae Fat a a Ral aaa Map, Plate 8. 
iS Hie SG ug Se EA Se CEES oe Se ee ee Rie RS oe a ema ae a aaa Map, Plate 9. 
A Sta ie ng hi So ge ep OP aS a al Ne ae Map, Plate 10. 
TS) ee oe ieee emer Rt 70 Oa ce Se ain ites minis Se eos epaeeeirisnistn om Map, Plate 11. 
STOOGES eae LS SENT og ES REN 8 Sk Be Sa ala Map, Plate 12. 
ce fyay eg see lee ek A eS I nae a a i a Map, Plate 15. 
Elements of population: 1900. .----....-.-------------------+--- 22 o reese ree Se Ae A SE tee 3 Se es Plate 41. 
Increase of population in the United States and the principal countries of Europe: 1800 to LO0Q, 3 eee = Plate 14. 
Proportion of increase of total population: 1890 to 1900. .......---.-- +--+ 4+ -ee eee cern eens rt ten eee es Cartogram 3, Plate 27 and 
Map, Plate 28. 
Rank of states and territories in population at each census -..-.----.----------------2-2rrrtrr ttre Plate 21. 
Total and urban population at each census..--..-------------------2--2-eerr cers rete tt rr rett Diagram 1, Plate 17. 
Total and urban population, by states and territories: 1900.....- Ren et eee Naas ie ee Diagram 1, Plate 24. 
Total population and its elements at each census -.....--------------++++2r2e-rrcrt rent ttt Plate 42. 
Total population of cities of more than 100,000 inhabitants: 1900.22. .o.¢2---- + s.- es eee ee 2 eee eee Diagram 3, Plate 24. 
Total population of each state and territory at BACHGEHSUG Bee eem. ae Cette s.-sones aes eee ss so eee Plates 18 and 19. 
Total population of great cities at each census ......---------------- 20 rerestrr eer cnt Plate 23. 
Population, aggregate: % 
Aggregate population, by age and sex, by states and territories: 1900...........----------------+-------- Plates 33 and 34. 
Conjugal condition of aggregate population, by age and sex, in proportions of the total number of each age 
ern Gen eee nals ow = 2b oe msn - =~ 2 eee eRe or enn neeoae Plate 77. 
Conjugal condition of aggregate population, by age and sex, in proportions of the total number of each age 


BPOWDT) LO ee oe eee ete Se wnat aa 2 Sens Sass meee See ee SBR oo oe Se ona rete eee Plate 77. 
Population 10 years of age and over: 


Elements of the population 10 years of age and over, by sex, classified as wage-earners and nonwage- 
Diagram 3, Plate 89. 


Pera Sm a eee = eR Fo Sd Sec k= awe plata ae hain ys 2S deen ee eee TESS Sarre 
Proportion of illiterates among the total population 10 years of age and over, by states and territories: 
emmROO a 2s Se eaten eee ee! in ee a = no ee nee rae he hog ene ere: Plate 82. 
Population 10 years of age and over, by color and general nativity, classified as wage-earners and nonwage- 
repre os a 2 cea oe pein meen mele =~ > oe Henn mney tenn se sees Diagram 2, Plate 89. 
Population 10 years of age and over, by sex, classified as wage-earners and nonwage-earners: 1 U0 ee eS ee Diagram 1, Plate 89. 
ea NOON a. 2s. 2 = 5 ido vs - = 2+ = = He Se ee omen ns rans oe cern essere eoan senate Map, Plate 29 and Carto- 


gram 1, Plate 76. 


Professional service—Proportion of persons engaged in professional service to all wage-earners: 1900.....----- Cartogram 6, Plate 91. 
- Quarrying, see Mining and quarrying. 
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Race: 
Classification of occupations, by race and nativity: 1900........... Se ae Dace Salers oe eee eee a = Plate 87. 
Proportions, by nativity and race, of persons engaged in principal ocbypations: 1900....-..-...---....... Plate 88. 
Russia—Distribution of natives of Russia, by states: 1900 ..___. Sb vay soe Ng Ra as LAS Nat Saat ad ate Diagram 1, Plate 73. 
Russian parentage—Distribution of wage-earners of Russie principal occupations: 1900...._.__- Diagram 4, Plate 96. 
Scandinavians: ; 
Density of Scandinavians: 1900...........-...... SAA TON BM eres cakes age A Shae es Bis AR Rial Map 1, Plate 69. 
Geographical distribution of Scandinavians, by.states | vv and 1890 ................._... BPP Pes ee Diagram 1, Plate 71. 
Proportion of Scandinavians to total population: 1900. .......... esc ¢2seeeeeesseeeeeceoe eeceeccc ec bsee, Map 2, Plate 69. 
Sex: 
Elements of the population 10 years of age and over, by sex, classified as wage-earners and nonwage- 
Bakers) 1900 oe smee onan cc avin onsincect ahaa ge ec eis Staats ke oa) fie ene a eee ea Diagram 3, Plate 89. 
Population 10 years of age and over, by sex, classified as wage-earners and nonwage-earners: 1900....__.- Diagram 1, Plate 89, 
Predominating sex: {1900-. 3... <u ui. Jes setieg ape nee ene eee <i ie ne Map, Plate 29 and Carto- 


gram 1, Plate 76. 
Sex and age, see Age and sex. 


Slavs—Geographical distribution of Slavs, by states: 1900 and 1890..............------.--.------------- Diagram 4, Plate 70. 
State of birth of native population, by states and territories: 1900...........-..----.-- 2222222022222 2 eee Plate 48. 
States and territories: 

Composition of the population of states and territories, including resident natives, native immigrants, and 


joreign born, \with per cent of native emigrants: 1900. 522. ).1 2.22.20 eee cee ee Plate 47. 
Constituents of population of states and territories: 1900............0 220-22 c ccc ceccccceee ccc eee eee... Plate 43. 
Distribution of persons born in each specified state and territory who are living in other states and terri- 

tories: 1900. hs 2h.) 57 fee i Se Bei ee py en Car ate Vc Oigie cones ah cot anes eee De ge Plate 49. 

Rank of states and territories in population at each census.......--------- 0-222 ee cece cece cceecce eel... Plate 21. 

Total population of each state and territory at each census.........-.----- 202 2eeececeeeccceceeeeee cee. Plates 18 and 19. 
Sweden, see Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 
Swedish parentage—Distribution of wage-earners of Swedish parentage, by principal occupations: 1900.__.._- Diagram 5, Plate 95. 
Teutons—Geographical distribution of Teutons, by states: 1900 and 1890 ..................------........... Diagram 1, Plate 70. 


Trade and transportation—Proportion of persons engaged in trade and transportation to all wage-earners: 1900. Cartogram 4, Plate 91. 
Transportation, see Trade and transportation. 
Urban population: 


Proportion of‘urban to total poptilation’ 1900/22 in. 5 sence ok age aye ee ee Cartogram 2, Plate 27, 

Proportion of prban ‘to total pepulation atjeach.cengtis, 5.12 --2-. Oc. dec en ee ae ee Diagram 3, Plate 17. 

Proportion of urban to total population, by states and territories, at each census.........-...-........... Plate 20. 

Total and urban. population’at each censuas: 2 tags. loue.4 2 1 eae en een ae Diagram 1, Plate 17. 

Total and urban population, by states and territories: 1900 ..........- 222-00. ce-eee cece ccccccec eee eee. Diagram 1, Plate 24. 
Voters: 

Proportion of illiterates among native white voters: 1900 .............-..------------e2-2--------. eee. Map, Plate 79. 

Proportion of illiterates- aniong negro voters? 1900se ssn GtoLiee eee nee ee eee Map, Plate 80. 
Voting age: 

Constituents of male population of voting age, by states and territories: 1900................-........... Plate 46. 

Males of voting age, by color and nativity, and by illiteracy, by states and territories: 1900..........._.. Plate 81. 

Proportion of aliens to total foreign born males of voting age, in each specified nativity: 1900 _........... Diagram 2, Plate 74. 
Wage-earners: 

Distribution of wage-earners of specified parentage, by principal occupations: 900 seas a. eee eee ee Plates 94, 95, and 96. 

Elements of the population 10 years of age and over, by sex, classified as wage-earners and nonwage-earn- 

OPS? TIO 5 mwie~ - js 2 se = Sata e ee Bam cae erg Pe © ci fee Uae ee hg rae eae ee Diagram 3, Plate 89. 
Population 10 years of age and over, by color and general nativity, classified as wage-earners and nonwage- 
earnmere: 1900. . ants saeco eee mayan ote aed eed Mel Meee Fe aa Rg te acs PR Wane aa Diagram 2, Plate 89. 

Population 10 years of age and over, by sex, classified as wage-earners and nonwage-earners: 1900 _....-.- Diagram 1, Plate 89. 

Proportions of persons engaged in certain groups of occupations to all Wase-earmerss 31 00: eee cee ee see Plate 91. 

Proportions of persons engaged in each class of occupations, by states and territories: 1890 ............- Plate 93. 

Proportions of persons engaged in each class of occupations, by states and territories: 1900 .............. Plate 92. 
White population: 

Age and sex in percentages of white population: 1900, 1890, and 1880 ..................----..---.... Plate 30. 

Percentage of white and negro population in certain states at each census.........-.--....--............ Plate 54. 
White population of foreign parentage—Proportion of white population of foreign parentage to total popula- 

tion: 1900) cant ask gec. 2+ Fh Leak See eee eee ne 2c Oa eae ay) Ae Cartogram 4, Plate 27 and 


Map, Plate 75. 
White population of foreign parentage, including foreign born white population, by states and territories: 1900. Diagram 1, Plate 74. 
White population of foreign parentage 10 years of age and oyer—Proportion of white population of foreign 
parentage 10 years of age and over, who can not speak English, by states and territories: 1900........._-- Plate 86. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


Accidents and injuries (excluding suicides)—Death rates from accidents and injuries in each month for cities 

and rural districts of the registration states: 19004. 5. 2 /c-- <0. 202 ok eee te eee Diagram 1, Plate 125. 
Apoplexy and paralysis—Comparative proportion of deaths from apoplexy and paralysis at each age. in the 

registration area: 1900 and 1890. /-475 eth eae ee ee ede ee Re PS 8s th ae id Diagram 2, Plate 122. 
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Birthplace of mothers: 
Comparative death rates per 1,000 of population under 15 and from 15 to 45 years of age in cities in the 
registration states, by birthplace of mothers: 1900 
Comparative death rates per 1,000 of population under 15 az 

of the registration states, by birthplace of mothers: 1900, 
Bones and joints, diseases of Comparative proportion of deac., 
age in the registration area: 1900 and 1890 
Bronchitis—Comparative proportion of deaths from bronchitis 
Cancer—Comparative proportion of deaths from cancer at each age in the registration area: 1900 and 1890. .--- 
Cancer and tumor—Death rates from cancer and tumor per 100,000 of population in the registration states: 1900 

Cerebro-spinal fever: 

Comparative proportion of 


from 15. to 44 years of age in rural districts 


deaths from cerebro-spinal fever at each age in the registration area: 1900 and 


PcC meme ne as. Sane asi Soe eis- se ee ons Oe is AREER eo CAE Sa BO RC aero 
Death rates from cerebro-spinal fever in each month for cities and rural districts of the registration states: 
eo eae a nee on ee eae = os en re ee eae re Benes ss as 8 


Circulatory system, diseases of—Death rates from diseases of the circulatory system in each month for cities 
and rural districts of the registration states: 1900 
Color—Death rates per 1,000 of population in the registration states, by sex, color, and general nativity: 1900- - 
Colored population: 
Death rates of the white and the colored per 1,000 of population in certain cities: 1900. .-.--------------- 
Proportion of deaths from certain causes per 1,000 deaths from all causes among the white and the colored 
in the United States: 1900 
Consumption: 
Comparative proportion of deaths from consumption at each age in the registration area: 1900 and 1890... 
Death rates from consumption in each month for cities and rural districts of the registration states: 1900. - 
Death rates from consumption per 100,000 of population in the registration states: 1900 
Croup, see Diphtheria and croup. 
Death rates per 1,000 of population in the registration states: 1900...-.---------------++--2----erccrrrtt 
Deaths: 
Percentages of deaths from certain causes in the registration area: 1900 and 1890.....---------------+----- 
Percentages of deaths from certain causes in the United States: 1900 and 1890 
Proportion of deaths in each month and the relative proportions at all ages and at specified age groups in 
See Giates: 1000. 2-0 4.232 tease ones ewes = <2 ~~ = 2 eas Reece 
Diabetes—Comparative proportion of deaths from diabetes at each age in the registration area: 1900 and 1890. - 
Diarrheal diseases: 
Comparative proportion of deaths from diarrheal diseases 
Pegintration area: 1000 and 18902. 2. ~--.-------.--5-s-nern-es cer nte teres se nee 
Death rates from diarrheal diseases in each 
UNE Sie ae ae Pees eee ee 
Digestive system, diseases of—-Death rates from diseases of the digestive system in each month for cities and 
rural districts of the registration states: 1900 -.--- 
Diphtheria—Death rates from diphtheria in each month for cities and rural districts of the registration states: 
STU Dts le ad a ee oC ee ie Sew te See as seceaeeaeoe cease ie 
Diphtheria and croup: 
Comparative proportion of deaths from diphtheria and croup at specified ages in the registration area: 1900 
SECA Se ee ee ea RE ee se re Soe era 6 olan ne ans = + ~ eae 
Death rates from diphtheria and croup per 100,000 of population in the registration states: 1900 
Diseases—Death rates from certain diseases per 100,000 of population in the’registration states: 1900....------ 
Diseases, general—Death rates from general diseases in each month for eities and rural districts of the registra- 
RE eRe og oe oe. Sy pmeppmnnbaer Sarin mtaw cannon snr eons tense RST TO 
Dropsy, see Heart disease and dropsy. 
Erysipelas—Com parative proportion of deaths from erysipelas at each age in the registration area: 1900 and 1890. 
Heart disease and dropsy—Comparative proportion of deaths from heart disease and dropsy at each age in the 
Peieratiomiatear 1000\and 18002222220 5.-..<.-.---= =n sn sanadian sees coneoeecem ec ne reer 
Influenza: 
Death rates from influenza in each month for cities and 
Death rates from influenza per 100,000 of population in the registration states: 
Injuries, see Accidents and injuries. 
Joints, diseases of, see Bones and joints, diseases of. 
Liver, diseases of —-Comparative proportion of deaths from diseases of the liver at each age in the registration 
Pee arg 500 ©. ooo: dere tate eee ee eer Aen sn seen Fen TE 
Malarial fever: 
Comparative proportion of deaths from malarial fever at each age in the registration area: 1900 and 1890- - 
Death rates from malarial fever in each month for cities and rural districts of the registration states: 1900. 
Measles—Death rates from measles in each month for cities and rural districts of the registration states: 1900. - 
registration states, by sex, color, and general nativity: 1900. 
Nervous system, diseases of—Death rates from diseases of the nervous system in each month for cities and rural 
districts of the registration states: 1900 -.---- 
Old age—Death rates from old age in each month for cities and rural districts of the registration 
Paralysis, see Apoplexy and paralysis. 


(excluding cholera infantum) at each age in the 


rural districts of the registration states: 1900 
50200 aes ree re = Se ato 
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Diagram 4, Plate 111. 
Diagram 2, Plate 111. 


2, Plate 124. 
2, Plate 123. 


Maps, Plates 103 and 104. 


Diagram 2, Plate 118. 


Diagram 5, Plate 111. 


Diagram 2, Plate 120. 
Diagram 1, Plate 120. 


Maps, Plates 101 and 102. 


Diagram 1, Plate 111. 


Diagram 2, Plate 112. 
Diagram 1, Plate 112. 


Plate 113. 
Plate 121. 
Diagram 2, Plate 119. 
Diagram 1, Plate 119. 
Diagram 1, Plate 124. 


Diagram 1, Plate 115. 


Diagram 2, Plate 115. 


Maps, Plates 105 and 106. 


Diagram 6, Plate 111. 
Diagram 1, Plate 114. 
Diagram 2, Plate 118. 
Diagram 2, Plate 123. 


Diagram 1, Plate 117. 


Maps, Plates 107 and 108. 


Diagram 2, Plate 124. 
2, Plate 116. 
1, Plate 116. 
2, Plate 114. 
Plate 111. 


Diagram 
Diagram 
Diagram 
Diagram 3, 


Diagram 1, Plate 122. 
Diagram 1, Plate 119. 
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Pneumonia—Comparative proportion of deaths from pneumonia at each age in the registration area: 1900 and 


1890 sg = in hes dew wea 3 der. in Sch 0 ee Se rete 2th ee pak aM te Diagram 2, Plate 120. 
Respiratory system, diseases of—Death rates from diseases of the respiratory system in each month for cities 

and rural districts of the registration states: 1900...........- 2200. -e0ceeececeececececceceeces-c... Diagram 1, Plate 123. 
Scarlet fever—Death rates from scarlet fever in each month for cities and rural districts of the registration 

States: IQ00 122 5.x Jtas is. eaadeSe Rn eke da cnet: Sei eee rae” ee es, ed a Pe Diagram 1, Plate 115. 
Scrofula and tabes—Comparative proportion of deaths from scrofula and tabes at each age in the registration 

Ares 1900 and TBO se eee ee tt Week ele ga Ses code bbe. See go) Utes nu oe Plate 121. 


Sex—Death rates per 1,000 of population in the registration states, by sex, color, and general nativity: 1900.. Diagram 3, Plate 111. 
Suicide: 
Comparative proportion of deaths from suicide at specified ages in the registration area: 1900 and 1890 ... Diagram 2, Plate 125. 
Death rates from suicide in each month for cities and rural districts of the registration states: 1900 ...___. Diagram 1, Plate 125. 
Tabes, see Scrofula and tabes. 
Tumor, see Cancer and tumor. 
Typhoid fever: 
Comparative proportion of deaths from typhoid fever at each age in the registration area: 1900 and 1890.. Diagram 2, Plate 117. 
Death rates from typhoid fever in each month for cities and rural districts of the registration states: 1900. Diagram 1, Plate 117. 


Death rates from typhoid fever per 100,000 of population in the registration states: 1900................. Maps, Plates 109 and 110. 
White population: 
Death rates of the white and the colored per 1,000 of population in certain cities: 1900................... Diagram 7, Plate 111. 
Proportion of deaths from certain causes per 1,000 deaths from all causes among the white and the colored 
in the United States: 1900224... Rogar «ocx JU oe en ci ned eee Diagram 5, Plate 111, 
Whooping cough—Death rates from whooping cough in each month for cities and rural districts of the regis- 
tration states? 1900255. Saee lg ee oe Sohne, ee SE ene eras ee tie Bo Ok 2s Diagram 1, Plate 116. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Acreage—-Center of improved ‘acréage? 1900)... .... Besse: eet), Map, Plate 151. 
Acres in farms: 

Total number of acres in farms of white and colored farmers, by states and territories: 1900.............. Diagram 2, Plate 131. 

Total number of improved and unimproved acres in farms: 1850 to 1900..............-.-..-............ Diagram 1, Plate 128. 

Total number of improved and unimproved acres in farms, by states and territories: 1900..............-. Diagram 1, Plate 131. 
Apples—Principal regions ‘of production: 1900... ./2.7: = .: -Jd. cove lene a ee ee Map 1, Plate 174. 
Apricots—Principal regions of (production: 1900.1 4°22-2-. 1.5... s8) goa gl ee een ee Map 2, Plate 176. 
Area: 

Percentages of number of farms of specified Incomes, classified by. area: 19002... 5 oes... 4 ee Plate 145, 

Percentages of number of farms of specified tenures, classified by area: 1900._.........._-.-...--le-.... Plate 144. 

Area in farms, improved—Relative proportion of improved and unimproved area in farms to total area of the: 

United States: 1380) f071900.... . -.!7.. 0. . Sigma eanaew ee erate Nt age, Gee toe een a Plate 127. 
Area in farms, unimproved—Relative pri yportion of improved and unimproved area in farms to total area of the 

United States 1800° 16 1900... .. iv. AMEE Stat eaaoes aer eaeye eena  aeine F ee Plate 127. 
Asses, see Horses. 
Barley: . 

Average yield of barley per acre, by states and territories: 1900 ..........-......--.-.-.--.-...... 2... Diagram 1, Plate 171. 

Production of barley, by states and territories: 1900... ci. 2. --2 eee b eee ce eee eee, Diagram 3, Plate 164. 

Production of'barley per capitagi900.S5. 2542202 2.0 ss sos oe eke Dee oe a ee Cartogram 4, Plate 172. 

Prodiiction of barley per squareemile? 190021220. 22.4) 22,1. Bk ee ee Map, Plate 161. 
Buckwheat: 

Average yield of buckwheat per acre, by states and territories: 1900225 22,2 ss Be ee ..- Diagram 2, Plate 170. 

Production of buckwheat, by states and territories: 1900.........-.----ee2eeeeeecece-------- ee, Diagram 4, Plate 164. 
Cattle, neat: ‘ 

Number of neat cattle on farms and ranges, by states and territories: 1900....._.........:_....-........ Diagram 2, Plate 150. 

Number of neat cattle per square mile: 1900'.;. 22.2 2s. alee eS Map, Plate 147. 
Center of agricultural products: 

TS5O't0: 1900... -.. . gio: e(ihe Saat ek eee ee ee A ee Map, Plate 126. 

his ee Pee eee Mf ee oe ee OL. ee Map, Plate 151. 
Center of corn production: 

1850' to 1900... Sonos. 05. 502 b52 Lee oe de en ee Se) ee ae Map, Plate 126. 

1900 22. e sn ce petee cc stale Sew ee Ea a Er ee ee oe OP | Map, Plate 151. 
Center-gf cotton production; 1900 :_.c.,-. eager i Cee meni: | aes eens Map, Plate 151. 
Center of farm values: 

1850 to 1900. 5... 2.22. 2.42. SR ee ee eG es Map, Plate 126. 

a Ce renee hes ty eg a my eee Fo Map, Plate 151. 
Center of farms, agricultural products, population, and manufactures: 1900.........................----.... Map, Plate 151. 
Center of gross farm in¢ome:' 190022...) .2gn eee ets ea eee Sek ee ee Map, Plate 151. 
Center of improved acreage: 1900 |<. 1: Sg get cans oe Coe sie) be se Map, Plate 151. 
Center of manufactures: 

T850'$0 1000... aiS 2c ne ues a Saas cle Ee ees Btn tc ee Map, Plate 126. 


10002 sate oe Sli eo: eer A rite he inet eR eS BS ae coe aeee Map, Plate 151. 
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Center of number of farms: 
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“Sey He TROT, oo 45 4306 0 5 eter Map, Plate 126. 


VDE) eon $8 ae SS Oe a So ee ern eine 
Center of oats production: 


~ Se ire CUTS SU 5 ee re ee gee et ee oe ee q 


LOUD J os Sond. 2 So SU eS ee eee ee Coe eee 
Center of population: 

Fe Pay TRO os ok ee I SE ee ee eae a 

inti | Ey MEG ce ee. nec at we nel se ree Sees eae = Sete ee Seana 
Center of production of six cereals: 1900.......--.-.----------------- 222-222 ener rere tenn t renters etre 
Center of total area in farms: : 

ces. og, RMR) 0 Seen ORS OSE OS ee 2 ee SSS oe eee See eee aa 

Fae NEE I eS St aS wen w= bia Snir leee oo ens wie crest teens ae cess eee 
Center of wheat production: 

Tete) a a ts occ e eae eae reece iin = oe = aln aie mene scenes ewacics since 

er umn ee Pe SSS en Bas Ss in wes nas ens he oai= = ss 2 ee nie in rele eens tse see 
Cereals—Center of production of six cereals: 1900.....---..--.-------------- +22 reece ter errr rer rtcercre 


_Cherries—Principal regions of production: 1900.......--.------------------+---+--cr errr tert ttre srr 


Colored farmers: 
Average value of farm property per acre for white and colored farmers, by states and territories: 1900- - - - 


Average value of farm property per farm for white and colored farmers, by states and territories: 1900. -- 
Total number of acres in farms of white and colored farmers, by states and territories: 1900..-.-..------- 
Corn: 
Average yield of corn per acre, by states and territories) }9002c.--25- 50-1 - soe Re So oe ea he eR eee 
Center of corn production: 1850 to 1900 ........--.----- +--+ +--+ 22-022 eee e tere eee reer errr rrteette 
fimmer at coro production: 1900... -.-- 2.2.2 65a o-oo a a eww Senn ee een eee neem 
PnP MOMTOiC Oris LOU) to, 1900) 22 ce eee jee nies See eres se lee iis nnn eemerin em icin - nee 
Production of corn, by states and territories: 1900..-.....-.--.------------+--+-+--2+-- crc rr ttre 
Production of corn per capita: 1900... ..--.. -5-- ++ scan ns eee ee ee oe See ene eee errs 
Production of corn per square mile: 1900 .....--.---------------+------+ 2222 e creer e rere 
Sempmmeoorn per acre: 1900. ..5-- 9-266 - tne en nila amine was we inane Sse Ameen nn ee nn 
Cotton: 
Average yield of cotton per acre, by states and ermabroim@ce (PQS 2 oe Se os oa Oboe 
Genter of cotton production: 1900......-.--.-.----- --- 22-22 +2 - ose e nee e ene eet erat reeset ester rete: 
Praduetion.of cotton; 1850 to 1900. 222-2 2 sce ooo ae is enc sie = oan 8 tiie eniniceninne = 
Production of cotton, by states and territories: 1900.......-.---------------+--+-----52eececrrt terete 
Production of cotton per capita: 1900....-...------------------------------- <2) eee... 8 
Production of cotton per square mile: 1900......---------------------+---2 22-2 2c etre rcs tert ttre 
Bead wh cotton per acre: 1900.< 222-02 - 2-2-2 = oot ewes 3 on 2 3 on enn ee ie ne nn =m nees penne sor en sa 
Crops: 
Comparison of value of crops and cost of irrigation construction, by states and territories: 1899...--.----- 
Production of principal crops per capita: 1900.......---------------++2---- ++ sree cre ttt rrr 
Proportion of the number of farms of specified areas, classified by principal crops: 1900...--------------- 
Farm area: 
Classification of farm area, by tenure, by states and territories: 1900 ....--.-------.------+-+-+2-22+07-> 
Farmers, colored: 
Average value of farm property per acre for white and colored farmers, by states and territories: 1900 -.--. 
Average yalue of farm property per farm for white and colored farmers, by states and territories: 1900... - 
Total number of acres in farms of white and colored farmers, by states and territories: 1900... =e 
Farmers, white: 
Average value of farm property per acre for white and colored farmers, by states and territories: 1900 .--- 
_ Average value of farm property per farm for white and colored farmers, by states and territories: 1900. --. 


Total number of acres in farms of white and colored farmers, by states and territories: 1900-...----------- 
Farms: 
Average size of farms: 1850 to 1900... ..-.-...---------2--- 2-2 een nen ee nen errr n nner estes 
imerae ind OE toeima DON a eet ey 02 25 25 = ~~~ win emma an om ewer Semen nn nen ee nn nonsense ens 
Average size of farms, by states and territories: 1900 .---...----------------+-sesrrtetrte ttt ttt 
Genter of number of farms: 1850 to 1900..-..-....--.-------------- 2-2-2222 - 2 enn n renner ees r nee 
Cerikamor nim ber Orareinee! (UUM meseete eas ele eaiaainin wn = monn ones ne erie Srna 
Genter of total area in farmss)1850'tor1900 2-25 22. s pa a. 2-2 ans - 0 = 2s neo este cree 
Gonterctiotal ares im farms GO0h emesis tera | a inn on maw ine wane es ein aen eater ce 
Classification of number of farms, by tenure, by states and territories: 1900 ...-..-------------++-++++--- 
namie titarena 1 SO0/tO L900. Sonics -met S nee eae ee on wc nein = msn nine rots = Romantics oo wen 
Percentages of number of farms of specified incomes, classified by area: 1900....-.--------------+--+---- 
Percentages of number of farms of specified incomes, classified by principal source of income: 1900 ....--- 
Percentages of number of farms of specified incomes, classified by race of farmer: 1900 ..-.-.------------- 
Percentages of number of farms of specified incomes, classified by tenure: 1900....-.-------------------- 
Percentages of number of farms of specified tenures, classified by area: 1900..------- PE a eta 55s aie 
Percentages of number of farms of specified tenures, classified by income: 1900........--------.-=------- 


Map, Plate 151. 


Map, Plate 126. 
Map, Plate 151. 


Map, Plate 126. 
Map, Plate 151. 
Map, Plate 151. 


Map, Plate 126. 
Map, Plate 151. 


Map, Plate 126. 
Map, Plate 151. 
Map, Plate 151. 
Map 1, Plate 175. 


Diagram 2, Plate 139. 
Diagram 1, Plate 139. 
Diagram 2, Plate 131. 


Diagram 1, Plate 169. 
Map, Plate 126. 

Map, Plate 151. 
Diagram 1, Plate 152. 
Diagram 2, Plate 163. 
Cartogram 1, Plate 172. 
Map, Plate 154. 

Map, Plate 155. 


Diagram 3, Plate 170, 
Map, Plate 151. 
Diagram 4, Plate 152. 
Diagram 1, Plate 168. 
Cartogram 5, Plate 172. 
Map, Plate 165. 

Map, Plate 166. 


Diagram 3, Plate 178. 
Cartograms, Plate 172. 
Plate 141. 


Plate 143. 

Diagram 2, Plate 139. 
Diagram 1, Plate 139. 
Diagram 2, Plate 131. 
Diagram 2, Plate 139. 
Diagram 1, Plate 139. 
Diagram 2, Plate 131. 


Diagram 2, Plate 130. 


Map, Plate 129 and Car- 


togram 4, Plate 138. 
Diagram 1, Plate 130. 
Map, Plate 126. 

Map, Plate 151. 
Map, Plate 126. 
Map, Plate 151. 
Plate 142. 
Diagram 3, Plate 130. 
Plate 145. 

Plate 145. 

Plate 145. 

Plate 145. 

Plate 144. 

Plate 144. 
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Farms—Continued. 


Percentages of number of farms of specified tenures, classified bystacesclQ00! (eee os age eens eee Plate 144, 
Percentages of number of farms of specified tenures, classified by sourcelotincome:/1900 t= se oe Plate 144. 
Proportion of the number of farms of specified areas, classified by amount of income: 1900_.........._... Plate 141. 
Proportion of the number of farms of specified areas, classified by, prineipal-cropss 1900 eee ee Plate 141. 
Proportion of the number of farms of specified areas, classified by race of occupants: 190022. 22... Plate 141. 
Proportion of the number of farms of specified areas, Classified by tenure: 1900....................-..... Plate 141. 
Relative proportion of improved and unimproyed area in farms to total area of the United States: 1850 to 
1900 sae n eo eaeer sae Sy Tate aPm nie 6mm ova a re nyeimteaiar es #1 <ia! lala = (atts peice weal Senne ee in es ee Plate 127. 
Total number of acres in farms of white and colored farmers, by states and territories: 1900..........._.- Diagram 2, Plate 131. 
Total number of improved and unimproved acres in farms: 1850 to 1900 .................-..-........... Diagram 1, Plate 128. 
Total number of improved and unimproved acres in farms, by states and territories: 1900................ Diagram 1, Plate 131. 
Farms and improyements—Percentage of increase in value of farms and improvements: 1850 to 1900........-. Cartograms, Plate 133. 
Farms owned—Proportion of farms owned to all farms: 1900 and 1890.........--...--...------.-........... Cartograms, Plate 140. 
Farms rented for cash—Proportion of farms rented for cash to all farms: 1900 and LSD Skee tee ed hc eke ate Cartograms, Plate 140. 
Farms rented on shares—Proportion of farms rented on shares to all farms: 1900 and i890) -eeeeee ees eee eee Cartograms, Plate 140. 
Hige—Erincipalregions of production: 1900.7 jeic. azarymery. <0. bo: Je Map 2, Plate 177. 
Forage, see Hay and forage. 
Gains—Gains or losses in improved land: 1890 to 1900... ... 22.02 22¢ecccceccceceedececeeeccccecccce cece). - Cartogram 5, Plate 138. 
Grains—Production of all grains per square mile of total area: 1900..............---.22-22-------........ Map, Plate 153. 
Grapes—Principal regions of productioris 1900ee see...) 25. ae eee ee ee ee Map 2, Plate 175. 
Hay and forage—Production of hay and forage per Square mile: “LOQQ Serato te mene gee ae ne On Map, Plate 162, 
Horses: 
Number of horses, mules, and asses per square mile: 1900 ..2........22-2220c20eeeecceeccecceeeeceeeeen. Map, Plate 149. 
Number of horses on farms and ranges, by states and territories: 1900 .................--.-............. Diagram 4, Plate 150. 
Implements—Value of implements and Iaaeninery-om faring: 1850t0° 1900 2... cee coe see Diagram 4, Plate 128. 
Income: 
Center of groseitarmm income: O00 Ef. . <.... 8. <= Sestewee fo tui Map, Plate 151. 
Percentages of the number of farms of specified incomes, classified by principal source of income: 1900... Plate 145. 
Percentages of the number of farms of specified tenures, classified by income: 1900............-......-.- Plate 144. 
Percentages of the number of farms of specified tenures, classified by source of income: 1900.............. Plate 144. 
Proportion of gross farm income to total farm property. 19002 Be Seen See eee nk ek ee ee Cartogram 38, Plate 138. 
Proportion of the number of farms of specified areas, classified by amount of income: 1900_._...........- Plate 141. 
Increase—Percentage of increase in value of farms and improvements: 1850'to. 1900525 see ee pee Cartograms, Plate 133. 
Irrigated land—A verage area of irrigated land on farms, by states and territories: 1899 and 1889 ............. Diagram 4, Plate 178. 
Irrigation: 
Comparison of number of irrigators and area irrigated, by states and territories: 1899 and 1889........... Diagram 2, Plate 178. 
Relative size of the 11 arid states and territories with proportion in public land, private ownership, farm 
area, improved land, and irrigated acreage: 1899 .......-- 22... 200 cee cece ence e cece cece cece cel... Diagram 1, Plate 178. 
Trrigation construction—Comparison of value of crops and cost of irrigation construction, by states and terri- 
tories 1900 2 Ate ee o> 2. 3 «ce RED Ae DI At eed, ee cee De ea aie I ee Diagram 3, Plate 178. 
Land, farm: 
Average value per farm of farm land with improvements, including buildings: 1850 to 1900 ..........._-- Diagram 6, Plate 128. 
Total value of farm land with improvements, live stock, and farm implements, by states and territories: 
1900 nent 3-5 one pene» « SOME aie” Gilgen Ne ania 1 ae vee meee ea ae Diagram 2, Plate 136. 
Valoe ‘of farm Jahd per atre: 1900 copra ea. sorb laces te ten ae eee ay eee ee ee Cartogram 2, Plate 138. 
Value of farm land with improvements: 1850 to 1900 ...... 2... .2--2- 2 eee eee cence cbc eee cece cece. Diagram 2, Plate 128. 
Land, improved: 
Gaing'or- losses in improved lands1690. t0:1000).. 02-55 bel) eee ee, ate em Cartogram 5, Plate 138. 
Proportion of ithproved land te-total atea:) 1900.02.70.) ssc ee a ee ne ee Map, Plate 132 and Car- 
togram 6, Plate 138. 
Live stock—Value of live stock on farms: 1850 to 1900................-.----...-... ame haan rote Diagram 3, Plate 128. 
Machinery, see Value of implements and machinery on farms 
Manufactures: 
Center of manufactures; 1850 to 1900 23.2. og cnn Vata; cee ae ee en ee He Map, Plate 126. 
Center of manufacturesy 1900 4 7.225 Se ke el i rent an earl Map, Plate 151. 
Mules, see Horses. 
Neat cattle: 
Number of neat cattle on farms and ranges, by states and territories: 1900 .............................. Diagram 2, Plate 150. 
Number of neat*catéle'per square mile: 1900 Ga: 222-2 een a cee te ee) Sr tad Map, Plate 147. 
Nectarines, see Peaches and nectarines. 
Oats: 
Average yield of oats per acre, by states and territories: 1900 ....... 2.22.00. 2ececeeceeecceee eee eee ee. Diagram 2, Plate 169. 
Center of oats production: /1850.to 1900 2. ine-.-eeon fen) |r Se ee Map, Plate 126. 
Center of oats production: :1900 ; 7.0 F22a 55 Ubh ac ak eae ee Map, Plate 151. 
Production of oats: 1850 to 1900. 2225.2 27 8 sy woe. se a Ce ere Diagram 3, Plate 152. 
Production of oats, by states and territories: 1900 /.... 22.2... 22 200cececeeeteceecceccecececccceceec... Diagram 1, Plate 164. 
Production of oats per capita: 1900 2: // 22g astees lus et ee se eae ew Se Cartogram 3, Plate 172. 
Production of oats per square miile:<1900.2 2.8, 5. c hs eale oe ene er aa Map, Plate 158. 


Yield of oata per acre: 1900". 5.20. eae te Baar eck ee ee ek oe ase = Map, Plate 159. 
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Onions—Production of onions, by states: 1900 ......-.----.------------------ 2 eee eee reece errr e erst Diagram 5, Plate 168. 
Peaches and nectarines—Principal regions of production: 1900 --...-.------------------+--+-ererecrr rrr: Map 1, Plate 176. 
Pears—Principal regions of production: 1900 ..--....---------------+++--222+rer crocs rc ce rt cte ttre tt Map 2, Plate 174. 
Plums and prunes—Principal regions of production: 1900. .....--------------------+-2+rrrettrteeccte rst Map 1, Plate 177. 
Population: 
Genter of population: 1790 to 1900. . 2... .++<- ~~ 2. - ose eben eee sete peste nr cette ces: ties Map, Plate 126. 
eeitam of population: 19002 2255 is ede see n> ape eerie ons ae nh eae eos se ee rte E Aye FS Map, Plate 151. 
Potatoes: 
Production of potatoes, by states: 1900.......--.--------------- 5-2 e eee nae ones er nrter cen onsece cence Diagram 3, Plate 168. 
Production of potatoes per square mile: 1900. .-...----------------+--- 2-222 +e rr err ccr tr tt eters Map 1, Plate 173. 
Potatoes, sweet: 
Production of sweet potatoes, by states: 1900......-----------------+--+-2 5 erect rrr tere r restr Diagram 4, Plate 168. 
Production of sweet potatoes per square mile: 1900 .......--------------+--+----2 errr rrr rrr rte ttt Map 2, Plate 173. 
Products, agricultural: 
Center of agricultural products: 1850 to 1900 ...--.-----------+-+--------- 22 rrc rrr tre ttre ster Map, Plate 126. 
(enter of agricultural products: 1900 .-.~-.--.2--.<-----225-+---2nsg eso reser nrc cece teeter rrr Map, Plate 151. 
Products, farm: 
Average value of farm products per farm, by states and territories: 19000. ......-2---------- <=-<--- 3-2 Diagram 1, Plate 137. 
Average value of net farm products per acre, by states ANC tEPMUGMES Ss 1000. oo = 52 LE Se dane one eee Diagram 2, Plate 137. 
Total value of farm products, by states and territories: 1900 ......-----+------------+ +02 -reerrcrtttrre Diagram 1, Plate 136. 
Value of farm products per acre: 1900....-.------------------- 22 cere seen rr enter t rrr eters Cartogram 1, Plate 138. 
Value of farm products per acre of improved land: 1900..-..--.------------+---+22eccrcrrccr rrr tetrt Map, Plate 134. 
Value of farm products per square mile: 1900....--.--------------) -------0er crt etree src crr reese Map, Plate 155. 
Property, farm: 
Average value of all farm property per farm: R50 LOOU see Ree — > sober ae aha <> = = ees wine Se Diagram 5, Plate 128. 
Average value of farm property per acre for white and colored farmers, by states and territories: 1900. .--- Diagram 2, Plate 139. 
Average value of farm property per farm for white and colored farmers, by states and territories: 1900.... Diagram 1, Plate 139. 
Prunes, see Plums and prunes. 
Race—Percentages of the number of farms of specified tenures, classified by race: 1900...-..----.------------ Plate 144. 
Race of farmer—Percentages of the number of farms of specified incomes, classified by race of farmer: 1900 .-. Plate 145. 
Race of occupants—Proportion of the number of farms of specified areas, classified by race of occupants: 1900 - Plate 141. 
Rye: 
Average yield of rye per acre, by states anGatennitoniess: LOU 0s xe cte ae os wee aaa ta an ~~ =< en Diagram 2, Plate 171. 
Production of rye, by states and territories: 1900 ..-....---------------------reeretrrr citer Diagram 2, Plate 164. 
Production of rye per square mile: 1900.-----.--.-.---------------------see-nceten eer ere ere Map, Plate 160. 
Sheep: 
Number of sheep on farms and ranges, by states and territories: LO00 ec 2eeaen ce oor Sater ieee eri sie = ao Diagram 3, Plate 150. 
Number of sheep per square mile: 1900...--.-.-+---------------- +2220 coer cr reser rer nr Map, Plate 148. 
States and territories—Relative size of the 11 arid states and territories with proportion in public land, private 
ownership, farm area, improved land, and irrigated acreage: 1899 .......-----------------2reere rer ttteee Diagram 1, Plate 178. 
Swine: 
Number of swine on farms and ranges, by states and territories: 1900. ..------------+----++--252050--07- Diagram 1, Plate 150. 
Number of swine per square mile: 1900. ....--------------- ----- nee res es sc rrner renner ate Map, Plate 146. 
Tenure: 
Classification of farm area, by tenure, by states and territories: 1900 ......------------+++2erterrrrrt tte Plate 143. 
Classification of number of farms, by tenure, by states and territories: 1900... 2.0 ..-.6---- sme eae Plate 142. 
Percentages of the number of farms of specified incomes, classified by tenure: 19000222... 2: ~ eee ee Plate 145. 
Proportion of the number of farms of specified areas, classified by tenure: OOD Meee oon 5.22 =< eee Plate 141. 
Tobacco: 
Producto wi tepacco, by states: 1900... =... - 2-2 eco eons w= mem ng on ene tatre Rene Diagram 2, Plate 168. 
Production of tobacco per capitas 1900... - -. - 2.2... ons ns ns on ne one ine ns on cen eset rene nce erage Cartogram 6, Plate 172. 
Production of tobacco per square mile: 1900 ...---.-------------+----- 2 errree tern r rrr Map, Plate 167. 
Value: 
Average value of all farm property per farm: 1850 to Tho") eee 8 Se ee ee Diagram 5, Plate 128. 
Average value of farm products per farm, by states and territories: 1900 .....--------------------------- Diagram 1, Plate 137. 
Average value of farm property per acre for white and colored farmers, by states and territories: 1900 -... Diagram 2, Plate 139. 
Average value of farm property per farm for white and colored farmers, by states and territories: 1900---- Diagram 1, Plate 139. 
Average yalue of net farm products per acre, by states and territories: 1900 ...-------------------------- Diagram 2, Plate 137. 
Average value per farm of farm land with improvements, including buildings: 1850 to 1900 ...--.-------- Diagram 6, Plate 128. 
Percentage of increase in value of farms and improvements: AS50 tonlO0Oiac e+ <6 32 S24 sehen rien ee Cartograms, Plate 133. 
Total value of farm land with improvements, live stock, and farm implements, by states and territories: 
Teh a ees SS se he hte EP OR ea a ae oS Ce ae eet Diagram 2, Plate 136. 
Total value of farm products, by states and territories: 1900...-------------++-+---7 07 -errt nent e Diagram 1, Plate 136. 
Value of crops—Comparison of value of crops and cost of irrigation construction, by states and territories: 1899. Diagram 3, Plate 178. 
Walia peturcn tant per acre: 1900 =. J- 2. -2-<- ase ps shone made = mommies = oe en seen ome meron ane Ene Cartogram 2, Plate 138. 
Value of farm land with improvements: 1850 to TOO V9 oe ls ar ee CRO Diagram 2, Plate 128. 
Value of farm products per acre: 1900 .......-.-------- 202-22 ee-ee reese ee ctonmen ernie toes men rer secs ees Cartogram 1, Plate 138. 


Value of farm products per acre of improved land: 1900 .....------------++5220errr rrr rrerrs tenner Map, Plate 134. 
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Value.of farm products per square miles 1900.35. 728 ec. a8e-. ce eats. oo, ee ee Map, Plate 135, 
Value of farms and improvements—Percentage of increase in value of farms and improvements: 1850 to 1900.. Cartograms, Plate 133. 
Value of implements and machinery on farms: 1850 to 1900..................-.-.--------- et Were sae Diagram 4, Plate 128. 
¥alue of livestock omJarme:-18b0 ‘to. 1000 Fc xe. getees ese nce eee te Diagram 3, Plate 128. 
Values: 
Center of farm, values: 1860 to: 1900222 G.0 2. oe fe cp Se es ee ew ke ee Map, Plate 126. 
Gentérsof farm valhes: | 19UQ Vos oo Aes 5. pe tyne 2 ica 2 oe iS” ail oe, oot ee Map, Plate 151. * 
Wheat: 
Average yield of wheat per acre, by states and territories: 1900 _...............-.--2.------------ 22 Diagram 1, Plate 170. 
Center'of wheat production: -1850't0.1900. 4 ear... 2) 25 ae ee oe Map, Plate 126. 
Center of wheat, production: 1900)7.402 4p). vc ccs see net ek eer oo Map, Plate 15]. 
Production of-wheat::1850 to 1900522 2522). << 2. 2epeec ete: a0 alae Se Diagram 2, Plate 152. 
Production of wheat, by states and territories: 1900 .2..2..0.-.-..-...-2--c00e uel) Flare oes Diagram 1, Plate 163. 
Production of wheat per capita:. 1900.2. 2.5.5 <. Pe eee «uss Cartogram 2, Plate 172. 
Production of wheat per sqtiare mile: 4190007.0_ i -eusenthwe. -cacca. 2. 0. 7 cee eee Map, Plate 156. 
Wiéhkl of wheat-per acren.1900: 2220 in cis oe Se Se re ee Ry aoe Map, Plate 157. 
White farmers: 
Average value of farm property per acre for white and colored farmers, by states and territories: 1900.... Diagram 2, Plate 139. 
Average value of farm property per farm for white and colored farmers, by states and territories: 1900 ... Diagram 1, Plate 139. 
Total number of acres in farms of white and colored farmers, by states and territories: 1900.............. Diagram 2, Plate 131. 


MANUFACTURES. 


Agricultural implements: 


Value of products of agricultural implements: 1850 to 1900_............------2----eeceeeeccee--c----eee Plate 193. 

Value of products of agricultural implements, by states: 1900............__.. EAE ie See es = Me ep a Diagram 2, Plate 202. 

Value of products of agricultural implements per square mile: 1900..................----.-------.-. Cartogram 4, Plate 207. 
Agriculture: 

Products of manufactures and agriculture per capita of the population, by states and territories: 1890____- Plate 188. 

Products of manufactures and agriculture per capita of the population, by states and territories: 1900... - Plate 187. 


Blast furnaces, see Iron and steel (blast furnaces and rolling mills). 
Boots and shoes (factory product): 
Value of products of boots and shoes (factory product), by states: 1900.......................-..-...... Diagram 6, Plate 201. 
Value of products of boots and shoes (factory product) per square mile: 1900........... ................ Cartogram 6, Plate 206. 
Brick, see Clay products (brick, tile, pottery, ete. ). 
Butter, see Cheese, butter, and condensed milk. 


Capital invested in manufactures at each census: 1850 to 1900 ......-. 2-2-2 ecco eee eee ee ceceeeececceceeee ee Diagram 1, Plate 180. 
Capital invested in manufactures, by state proupd-=1900..45....2+.--.- 5. eo-e) ge oes ee Diagram 2, Plate 181. 
Capital invested in manufactures in each state and territory: 1900 ........---------2--eec2 eee cece ee cneee eee. Diagram 1, Plate 181. 
Capital, wages, and products of manufactures, for 100 counties in which the principal cities are located: 1860 
tO" 1900 Sie cee eeeoson acc = eee Se NSCS Sama Ce ee eee ee PR na Re ESSE So eS yan sh Sean Diagram 2, Plate 190. 
Capital, wages, and value of products of manufactures for urban and rural districts: 1900..................... Diagram 2, Plate 192. 
Carriages and wagons: 
Value of products of carriages and wagons, by states: 1900 ..........----. _-./i--.--.2---..0-.-.-.. Diagram 4, Plate 202. 
Value of products of carriages and wagons per square mile: 1900................-.-.-..--.--------...... Cartogram 5, Plate 207. 
Cars (construction and repairs): 
Value of products of cars (construction and repairs), by states and territories: 1900...................... Diagram 3, Plate 202. 
Value of products of cars (construction and repairs) per square mile: 1900 .........................---.. Cartogram 6, Plate 207. 
Cars (steam railroad )—Value of products of cars (steam railroad): 1850 to 1900.......................--.---- Plate 193. 
Center of manufactures at each.decade? 1850 1071900502. Lo... seg be Sea eee en ee ee Map, Plate 179. 
Center ok population: 1790 to 1900s. wae 3.) aos case ak oat ee CeIn Aaa Map, Plate 179. 
Cheese, butter, and condensed milk: 
Value of products of cheese, butter, and condensed milk, by states: 1900 ..................-..---.-.--.- Diagram 1, Plate 198, 
Valte of products of cheese, butter, and condensed milk per square mile: 1900 ............-....--.----- Cartogram 2, Plate 204. 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Value.of chemicals and allied products, by states: 1900.5. 2.s.0-5. sece-ocUas ue eee. oe Diagram 1, Plate 203. 
Value of chemicals and allied products per square mile: 1900..................----+------------------ee Cartogram 2, Plate 206. 
Clay products—Value of clay:products; 1850 1011900. Sarseeeuen amuses a, eee on ee Plate 193. 
Clay products (brick, tile, pottery, ete. ): 
Value of clay products (brick, tile, pottery, etc.), by states and territories: 1900......................... Diagram 8, Plate 201. 
Value of clay products (brick, tile, pottery, ete.) per square mile: 1900 _..................-......-.-.... Cartogram 5, Plate 204. 
Clothing, men’s and women’s—Value of products of.men’s and women’s clothing: 1850 to 1900............... Plate 193. 
Clothing, men’s and women’s (factory product): 
Value of products of men’s and women’s clothing (factory product) oy states: 51900 Sees cae ne Diagram 6, Plate 199. 
Value of products of men’s and women’s clothing (factory product), for 22 cities: 1900 .................. Diagram 5, Plate 199. 
Value of products of men’s and women’s clothing (factory product) per square mile: 1900 ............... Cartogram 6, Plate 205, 


Clothing, men’s and women’s (total factory product)—Value of products cf men’s and women’s clothing 
(total factory product), by states: [900s .< 2: t.ckun Je cee oe see a Diagram 4, Plate 199. 
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Coke: 
Value of products of coke, by states: 1900 .......-.----------------- 22 eee eee e eee eee eee eee eee eee Diagram 2, Plate 201. 
Value of products of coke per square mile: 1900.......--.----------.-.----+--- Bee eo pe ee ae Cartogram 2, Plate 207. 


Condensed milk, see Cheese, butter, and condensed milk. 
Cotton goods: 


Value of products of cotton goods: 1850 to 1900 .....-.--------------------------+--------- +22 eee etree Plate 193. 

Value of products of cotton goods, by states: 1900.......-.-------.-------------------- +++ 2-2 errr e eee e- Diagram 5, Plate 198. 

Value of products of cotton goods per square mile: 1900 -...-.---.----------------------++-++-+++-+----- Cartogram 2, Plate 205. 
Cotton production, exports, and consumption: 1850 to 1900..-.-.----- Pee ec eee Se eRe fe nae eee es Plate 197. 
Flour and grist mill products: 

Value of flour and grist mill products: 1850 to 1900.......-.-.--.-.------------------------- +222 +e eee Plate 193. 

Value of flour and grist mill products, by states and territories: 1900.......---------.------------------ Diagram 1, Plate 200. 

Value of flour and grist mill products per square mile: 1900..-...---------------------------+---------- Cartogram 1, Plate 204. 
Glass: ; 

Value of products of glass: 1850 to 1900..........-.-------------- +--+ 2-2 ee ee eee eee eee etree e eee Plate 193. 

Value of products of glass per square mile: 1900..--.-.--- ------------ ie ee PUA eke oe eee Cartogram 6, Plate 204. 
Glass (including glass cutting, staining, and ornamenting)—Value of products of glass (including glass cutting, 

staining, and ornamenting), by states: 1900........----------------------- secre cece ee cece teeters Diagram 4, Plate 201. 


Gristmill products, see Flour and grist mill products. 
Hosiery and knit goods: 


Value of products of hosiery and knit goods: 1850 to 1900....-..-.-----------------++-+-+-+e 22252 eo e+ Plate 193. 

Value of products of hosiery and knit goods, by states: 1900 ......--------.-------------+++--+++--+---- Diagram 2, Plate 199. 

Value of products of hosiery and knit goods per square mile: 1900....-..-------------------+---+------- Cartogram 5, Plate 205. 
Ice, manufactured—Value of products of manufactured ice, by states: 1900.-....--.------------------------- Diagram 3, Plate 198. 
Industries: 

Value of products of certain manufacturing industries: 1850 to 1900 ......-----..---------------++------ Plate 193. 

Value of products of manufactures for groups of industries: 1900 and 1890........---------++------------ Diagram 1, Plate 192. 
Industries, selected—Value of products of selected industries, by states and territories: 1900. .-...------------ Plates 198 to 203, inclu- 

sive.’ 

Tron and steel: 

Value of products of iron and steel: 1870 to 1900 ..-....-------------------++-+- 222 rere reer terres Plate 193. 

Value of products of iron and steel, by states: 1900........-.-------------+---+- +++ +2252 errr reer trite Diagram 1, Plate 201. 
Ironand steel (blast furnaces and rolling mills)—Value of products of iron and steel (blast furnaces and rolling 

uieieperpquare mile: 1900... 2... -- 2-262 -- en oa eens ee nent oe en sc eee ene e reese rr ecnees Cartogram 1, Plate 207. 


Knit goods, see Hosiery and knit goods. 
Leather (tanned, curried, and finished ): 


Value of products of leather (tanned, curried, and finished): 1850 to 1900 ....--..-------------+--++---- Plate 193. 
Value of products of leather (tanned, curried, and finished), by states: 1900 .--...--.------------------- Diagram 5, Plate 201. 
Value of products of leather (tanned, curried, and finished) per square miles LOOO' Sarees meee Cartogram 5, Plate 206. 
Liquors (distilled, malt, and vinous): 
Value of products of liquors (distilled, malt, and vinous): 1850 to 1900 -....-.---+-------------+++2+-+-- Plate 193. 
Value of products of liquors (distilled, malt, and vinous), by states: NOOO SSE er oo aerate oa eee eer Diagram 2, Plate 198. 
Value of products of liquors (distilled, malt, and vinous) per square miles) 9002 eee on epee ae ee Cartogram 4, Plate 204. 
Lumber—Production of lumber at each census in each state in which this industry is of importance: 1850 to 
ior enn end BE On Oe er et Pee Sr eins = ole Sn win isis nin ee ss eee ee <= elie since Sen Plate 194. 
Lumber and timber products: 
Value of lumber and timber products: 1850 to 1900........-------.-.-----+--------22 222 o rrr r ttre Plate 193. 
Value of lumber and timber products, by states and territories: 1900 ....-.------------------+-+--+++-7- Diagram 1, Plate 202. 
Value of lumber and timber products per square mile: 1900........-------------+-+----+-++e--rrrrtttcte Map, Plate 196 and Car- 
togram 3, Plate 207. 
Lumber industry—Materials and products (logging camps, sawmills, and planing mills): 1900...-..--.------- Diagram 2, Plate 195. 


Lumber industry and its products (logging camps, sawmills, and planing mills), by states and territories: 1900. - Diagram 1, Plate 195. 
Manufactures: ; 
Center of manufactures at each decade: 1850 to 1900 .....-..-.-------------------2 2-2 e errr rrr Map, Plate 179. 
Products of manufactures and agriculture per capita of the population, by states and territories: 1890--..- Plate 188. 
Products of manufactures and agriculture per capita of the population, by states and territories: 1900...-- Plate 187. 
Meat packing, see Slaughtering and meat packing. 
Paper and wood pulp: 
Value of products of paper and wood pulp: 1850 to 1900....--.-------------------+22terc ccc tren ttre 
Value of products of paper and wood pulp, by states: 1900... ...------------------+++e5rrcrrt ttt tert 
Value of products of paper and wood pulp per square mile: 1900 .-..------------++++++5020000r tt terrors 
Petroleum refining: 
Value of products of petroleum refining, by states: 1900 .....-------------------->- Gees Aenea ae 
Value of products of petroleum refining per square mile: 1900.......------------+--252 50505 sccctrercctt 
Population—Center of population: 1790 to 1900 ..-...-.-----------------2--re rrr rtrtrr etter ss 
Pottery, see Clay products (brick, tile, pottery, etc. ). 
Printing and publishing—Value of products of printing and publishing per square TDG? 900 ees ee aerate Cartogram 4, Plate 206. 
Printing and publishing (book and job, music, and newspapers)— Value of products of printing and publishing 
(book and job, music, and newspapers), by states and territories: 1900) 3.22 s. tee oc oe eee 


Plate 193. 
Diagram 3, Plate 203. 
Cartogram 3, Plate 206. 


Diagram 2, Plate 203. 


Cartogram 1, Plate 206. 
Map, Plate 179. 


Diagram 4, Plate 203. 
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Products: 
Capital, wages, and products of manufactures, for 100 counties in which the principal citiés are located: 

TBOOiEG/4 QUO eee teehee Ube cst tsy mechs De alcWe Mr tReet 20 tc A nee Se OuMRR RA Diagram 2, Plate 190. 
Capital, wages, and value of products of manufactures for urban and rural districts: 1900 ................ Diagram 2, Plate 192. 
Value of all manufactured products, and proportional value of each STOUP sel SSOstOnL S00 ieee een ee Plate 191. 

Value of products of manufactures at each census: 1850 to 1900 .......----- 22 eee eee cece eee. Diagram 3, Plate 180. 
Value of products of manufactures, by states and territories, at each census: 1850 to 1900 __.............. Plate 184. 

Value of products of manufactures in certain TaNULACLUTINGtCit esl G00 meee a) eee i Diagram 1, Plate 190. 
Value of products of manufactures in the 17 leading states: 1870 to 1900 ................................ Plate 186. 

Value of products of manufactures per square mile: 1900.........--- 22.222 eee cece cece c cece cece eee. Map, Plate 185 and Plates 


204 to 207, inclusive. 
Publishing, see Printing and publishing. 
Rolling mills, see Iron and steel (blast furnaces and rolling mills). 


Rural: 
Capital, wages, and value of products of manufactures for urban and rural districts: 1900................ Diagram 2, Plate 192. 
Value of products of urban and rural manufactures, by state groups) 19003). 55 oo. ee ee Diagram 3, Plate 190. 


Shoddy, see Woolen goods, worsted goods, wool hats, and shoddy. 
Shoes, see Boots and shoes (factory product). 
Silk—Value of products of silk: 1850 to 1900 
Silk and silk goods: 
Value of products of silk and silk goods, by states: 1900 ..-..-..-------b--ceccccec eee ce cce eee... en Diagram 3, Plate 199. 
Value of products of silk and silk goods per square mile: 1900..........-.-.---2---2eeee-ee eee eee. Cartogram 4, Plate 205. 
Slaughtering and meat packing: 


SSS e: Siete oS alates sale ate ee as eg Plate 193. 


Value of products of slaughtering and meat packing: 1850 to 1900 ............-.-------.------ eee Plate 193. 
Value of products of slaughtering and meat packing, DY BLA Lens 000s, NFS, cierto eee aa ee eee Diagram 2, Plate 200. 
Value of products of slaughtering and meat packing for 13 cities: 1900...............-...-------.-.. Diagram 3, Plate 200. 
Value of products of slanghtering and meat packing per squarcemiile. 519 (() meee sn oe een ane een Cartogram 3, Plate 204. 
Steel, see Iron and steel. 
Textiles: 
Valué-af products of textiles, by states?-1900 7. Ju... once ad oa eee ane ae Diagram 4, Plate 198. 
Value of products‘of textiles persquaré mile:*1900 -2<1e 2202.5 ee eee Cartogram 1, Plate 205. 
Tile, see Clay products (brick, tile, pottery, ete. ). 
Timber products, see Lumber and timber products. 
Urban: ; 
Capital, wages, and value of products of manufactures for urban and rural districts: 1900 _.... oSene see Diagram = Plate 192; 
Proportion of urban to total products of manufactures, by states and territories: 1900.................... Plate 189. 
Value of products of urban and rural manufactures, DYE SLLLO <0 UL OS il, 10K) meee acne ee eee Diagram 3, Plate 190. 


Wage-earners: : 
Average number of wage-earners employed in manufactures at each census: 1850 to 1900 ................ Diagram 2, Plate 180. 
Seon stc2s-sper 2 Digoram 2 Plates. 


Average number of wage-earners employed in manufactures, by states and territories: 1900.............. Diagram 1, Plate 182. 
Proportion of average number of wage-earners employed in manufactures to population at each census: 

1850 bo LO00 rs cena. 82 Ls + no caehen ew rhe 28 ae ne en Sed ann ed a Diagram 4, Plate 180. 
Proportion of average number of wage-earners employed in manufactures to total population, by states: 

CU ee oe ee + eee ee em Psy Nayar, AAI) on Na tanec yg eb: Blue Mme) be Plate 183. 

Wages: 

Capital, wages, and products of manufactures, for 100 counties in which the principal cities are located: 

1860 te L900" Se .25 Sok. ese ee eee Seg ae Oa een Diagram 2, Plate 190. 
Capital, wages, and value of products of manufactures for urban and rural districts: 1900................ Diagram 2, Plate 192. 


Wagons, see Carriages and wagons. 
Wood pulp, see Paper and wood pulp. 


Wool—Value of products of wool per square mile: 1900) 2.2.0. es. ee Cartogram 3, Plate 205, 
Wool hats, see Woolen goods, worsted goods, wool hats, and shoddy. 

Wool manufactures— Value of products of wool manufactures: 1850 to 1900 .............--.------- 222-22... Plate 193. 

Woolen goods, worsted goods, wool hats, and shoddy—Value of products of woolen goods, worsted goods, 


wool hats, ‘and shoddy, by'states: 19002275. 2.2 o0L 0 esse Wr ee wea meres PR gt oo) Diagram 1, Plate 199. 
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UNITED STATES CENSUS OFFICE, 


Washington, D. C., June 6, 1903. 
Sir: 


1 have the honor to transmit herewith for publication the Statistical Atlas of the Twelfth Census. 

The illustrations, which are necessarily confined to the four subjects, Population, Vital Statistics, Agri- 
culture, and Manufactures, were prepared under the supervision of Mr. Henry Gannett, Geographer of the 
Twelfth Census. For valuable suggestions regarding the maps and diagrams used in illustrating the figures of 
the main reports, the Geographer is much indebted to Mr. William C. Hunt, Chief Statistician for Population; 
Mr. William A. King, Chief Statistician for Vital Statistics; Mr. Le Grand Powers, Chief Statistician for 
Agriculture; Mr. S. N. D. North, the former Chief Statistician for Manufactures, and Mr. William M. Steuart, 
the present Chief Statistician. 

Very respectfully, 
CHARLES 5. SLOANE, 
In Charge of Geographical Division. 

Hon. Witiram R. Merriam, 

Director of the Census. Ei 
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POPULATION. 
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TO Fe CEA ELON: 


The population of the United States and its insular 
possessions, June 1, 1900, was 84,233,069, and the gross 
area 3,746,192 square miles, as shown in Table 1. 


Table 1.— United States. 


WIT COU MERTOR 1 oss tSGecicassc facades adesesecesas 


Area of enumeration 1! 
Te 
Philippine Islands -........ 
OH is 


Aggregate 


Gross area 


population. sen). 
84,233,069 | 3,746,192 
76,303,387 | 3, 622, 938 
29,000 201 
26, 961. 339 119, 542 
953, 243 3, 435 
26,100 81 


1 Twelfth Census, Vol. II, table 1, page xvii. 


2 Estimated. 


Table 3.—Accessions of territory. 


GROSS AREA (SQUARE 
MILES). 
oe , Date ac- 
ACCESSION. quired. ; ; | 
Area 0 

accession Total area. 
Oripinal PHiieeniptates sats s ask wanas soba deast|t coseascien bese eens 843, 799 
Louisiana puUTenAset ween. aes eseecsel ots oen ee 1803 890, 921 1, 734, 720 
LOUMI A pe ssen ss, Eee che. Uru cean tks aes oe s'sane 1819 58, 680 1, 793, 400 
PEN ONN see bese eee eda norte ooh adecscseees 1845 389, 616 2, 183,016 
Ores OuirerthOry sts 2a screcas ascss csawe sce cance 1846 285, 123 2, 468, 139 
DREXTCHIIACORSION S25 co cntcins 2. oe aeccecescseoek 1848 526, 444 2, 994, 583 
GeadsGen PUTCHASGr caco- 7s. sssce02 sescesecs cc 1853 31,017 3, 025, 600 
NUH ei ene Seeman et aes See as Sob nies > 1867 590, 884 3, 616, 484 
LG WVR Tete erie econo) a ac/hwiciocmc oe ads cles 1898 6, 449 3, 622, 933 
GAIN Seer ee PRGA wee coos dec ss vise | 201 
Lely oy eu bee Vc) oc se a 1899 | 119, 542 3, 746, 111 
PONtQiRl Cy seme eee ees tee cass ahs sacs esses] 3, 435 
DAMIOO element wai oa satin sass <\s'sescit-es sees 1900 81 3, 746, 192 


The increase in population over the returns of the 
census of 1790 was 80,303,855, or more than twenty 
times the population returned at the First Census. 
The area was extended from 843,799 square miles to 
3,746,192 square miles, an increase of 2,902,393 square 
miles, which is nearly three and one-half times the area 
of the original thirteen states, as shown in Table 2, in 
which is given the gross area, aggregate population, 
increase, and percentage of increase at each census, 
from 1790 to 1900. 


Table 2.— United States. 


Gross area Percent- 
CENSUS. (square mesh thy lah Increase. age of 

miles). pop i increase. 
843, 799 CRAIC ics ae Sea Oe aa ee 

843, 799 5, 308, 483 1, 379, 269 35.1 

1, 734, 720 7, 239, 881 1, 931, 398 36.4 

1, 793, 400 9, 638, 453 2, 398, 572 33.1 

1, 793, 400 12, 866, 020 3, 227, 567 33.5 

1, 793, 400 17, 069, 453 4, 208, 433 32.7 

, 994,583 | 23,191, 876 6, 122, 423 35.9 

3, 025, 600 31, 443, 321 8, 251, 445 35.6 

3, 616, 484 38, 558, 371 7,115, 050 22.6 

3, 616, 484 50, 189, 209 11, 680, 838 30.2 

3, 616, 484 62, 979, 766 12, 790, 557 25.5 

3, 746, 192 84, 233, 069 21, 253, 303 33.7 


Table 3 gives the gross area and date of annexation 
of each accession of territory from 1790 to 1900. The 
boundaries of the original thirteen states and the acces- 
sions of territory prior to 1867 are shown on Plate 1. 


1Includes territory between the Perdido and Mississippi rivers; area, 10,920 
square miles, 

2 Claimed by discovery, 1792; exploration, 1805; Astoria settlement, 1811; Span- 
ae cession, 1819; British claims extinguished, 1846, and area included at that 

ate. 


Table 4 shows at each census the land area, popula- 
tion, increase, percentage of increase, and number of 
persons to a square mile for continental United States, 
that is, the population of the United States, exclusive 
of Alaska, the insular possessions, and persons in the 
military and naval service of the United States sta- 
tioned abroad. 


Table 4.—Continental United States. 


Number 
Land area Percent-| of per- 
CENSUS. (square Population.!| Increase. ageof | sonstoa 
miles). increase.| square 
mile. 
2819, 466 85920, 214.) oo sos salle 4.8 
819, 466 5, 308, 483 1,379, 269 35.1 6.5 
81, 698, 107 7, 239, 881 1, 931, 398 36.4 4.3 
41,752, 347 9, 638, 453 2, 398, 572 33.1 5.5 
1, 752, 347 12, 866, 020 3, 227, 567 33.5 7.3 
1, 752, 347 17, 069, 453 4, 203, 433 32.7 9.7 
52,939, 021 23, 191, 876 6, 122, 423 35.9 79 
62, 970, 038 31, 443, 321 8, 251, 445 35.6 10.6 
2,970, 038 38, 558, 371 7,115, 050 22.6 13.0 
2, 970, 038 50, 155, 783 11, 597, 412 30.1 16.9 
2,970,038 | 62,622, 250 12, 466, 467 24.9 21.1 
72,970, 230 75, 568, 686 12, 946, 436 20.7 25.4 


1 Exclusive of Indians in Indian Territory and on Indian reservations. 
Twelfth Census, Vol. I, table 11, page xix.) 

2 Original thirteen states. 

2 Louisiana purchase added; area, 878,641 square miles. 

4 Florida added; area, 54,240 square miles. 

5 Area added—Texas, 385,926 square miles; Oregon territory, 280,680 square 
miles; Mexican cession, 520,068 square miles. 

® Gadsden purchase added; area, 31,017 square miles. 

7 Area gained by drainage of Lake Tulare, California, 192 square miles. 


(25) 


(See 
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The density of population of the United States, con- 
tained in Table 4, differs from that given in table xn, 
Twelfth Census, Volume I, page xxxill, owing to the 
addition to the Louisiana purchase of the territory be- 


tween the Perdido and Mississippi rivers, in dispute | 


with Spain; the inclusion of Oregon territory in 1846, 
instead of 1803; as well as to slight changes in the areas 
of the different accessions. 

Although the land area of continental United States 
had increased nearly fourfold, the population per 
square mile had increased over fivefold, showing that 


in spite of the tremendous increase in area of compara- 


tively unsettled tracts the increase in population had 
been so great as to more than balance the additions of 
territory. 

The absolute increase at each census was larger than 
at the preceding census, except between 1860 and 1870, 


when it fell below that of the preceding decade. This | 


was due partly to the Civil War and partly to a deficient 
enumeration in 1870. The greatest percentage of in- 
crease was from 1800 to 1810, after which date it dimin- 
ished until the period between 1840 and 1850, when 
the tide of immigration set in and raised the percentage 
until it almost reached the maximum. 

The increase and decrease in density of population, 
as represented by diagram 2, Plate 17, has varied from 
census to census, owing to the acquisitions of sparsely 
settled territory and the increase in population. 


GROWTH OF POPULATION. 


In the discussion of the growth of the population, 
graphically represented on Plates 2 to 13, the area and 
population of continental United States alone were 
considered, and for 1880 and 1890 the population of 
Indian reservations and Indian Territory was not in- 
cluded. In computing the density of population for 
this series of maps the county has, in general, been 
taken as the unit and its population, less the number 
of persons residing in cities of 8,000 or more inhabitants, 
divided by the land area in square miles. ‘The counties 
have then been grouped as follows: 


Less than 2 persons to a square mile (regarded as unsettled area). 
2to 6 persons to a square mile. 
6 to 18 persons to a square mile. 

18 to 45 persons to a square mile. 

45 to 90 persons to a square mile. 

90 or more persons to a square mile. 


Certain large counties; especially in the West, where 
the density of population varies greatly in different 
portions, were subdivided, the density for each part was 
computed and each subdivision placed in the proper 
group. Cities of 8,000 or more inhabitants are repre- 
sented by circles of solid color approximately propor- 
tionate in size to the population. 

The density groups are closely related to the’ indus- 
tries of the country. The lowest group, less than 2 per- 


| mountains. 


sons to a square mile, which for census purposes is 
regarded as unsettled, is inhabited principally by hunt- 
ers, prospectors, or persons engaged in stock raising. 
The next group, 2 to 6 persons toa square mile, includes 
the area of sparse agricultural population, where irri- 
gation is relied upon for raising crops. Agriculture is 
also the principal occupation in the group 6 to 18 per- 
sons to a square mile. In the next group, 18 to 45 
persons to a square mile, manufactures and commerce 
have made considerable progress, but the principal 
occupation is agriculture; the farms, however, are much 
smaller than in the preceding group, and cultivation of 
the soil is more thorough. In the last two grades, 
where the population exceeds 45 persons to a square 
mile, manufactures and commerce are of the greatest 
importance, and the larger proportion of the people is 
found in towns and cities. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION: 1790. 


The First Census of the United States, taken as of 
the first Monday in August, 1790, under the provisions 
of the second section of the first article of the Consti- 


_ tution, showed the population of the thirteen states 


then existing and of the unorganized territory to be, in 
the aggregate, 3,929,214. This population was distrib- 
uted, as shown on Plate 2, almost entirely along the 
Atlantic seaboard, extending from the eastern boundary 
of Maine nearly to Florida, and in the region known 
as the Atlantic plain. Only a very small proportion of 
the inhabitants of the United States, not, indeed, more 
than 5 per cent, was found west of the Appalachian 
The average depth of settlement, in a 
direction at right angles to the coast, was 255 miles. 
The most populous areas were to be found in eastern 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and about 
New York city. The population had also extended 
north up the Hudson, so that the Hudson river valley, 
as far north as Albany, had become quite thickly settled. 
The settlements in Pennsylvania, which started from 
Philadelphia, extended northeast, and formed a solid 
body of occupation from New York, through Philadel- 
phia, down to the upper part of Delaware. 

The Atlantic coast, as far back as the limits of tide 
water, was well settled at this time from Casco bay south 
to the northern border of North Carolina, also around 
Charleston, South Carolina. In the ‘‘ district of Maine” 
sparse settlement extended along the entire seaboard. 
The greater part of New Hampshire and Vermont was 
covered with settlements. In New York, branching off 
from the Hudson at the mouth of the Mohawk, the line 
of population followed a broad gap between the Adiron- 


| dacks and the Catskills, and even reached beyond the 


center of the state, occupying the whole of the Mohawk 
valley and the country about the interior New York 
lakes. In Pennsylvania population had spread north- 
west, occupying not only the Atlantic plain, but, witk 


— 
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sparse settlements, the region traversed by the numer- 
ous parallel ridges of the eastern portion of the Appa- 
lachians. The general limit of settlement was at that 
time the southeastern edge of the Allegheny plateau, 
but beyond this, at the junction of the Allegheny and 
Monongahela rivers, a point early occupied for mili- 
tary purposes, considerable settlements existed which 
were established prior to the War of the Revolution. 
In Virginia settlements extended west beyond the Blue 
Ridge, and on the western slope of the Allegheny 
mountains, though very sparse. From Virginia, also, 
a narrow tongue of settlement, which was almost as 
populous as Vermont or Georgia, penetrated into the 
**Kentucky country,” and down to the head of the 
Tennessee river in the great Appalachian valley, where 
the ‘‘state of Franklin” had been for four years a 
political unit. In North Carolina settlements were 
abruptly limited by the base of the Appalachians. The 
state was occupied with remarkable uniformity, except 
in its southern and central portions, where population 
was comparatively sparse. In South Carolina, on the 
other hand, there was evidence of much natural selec- 
tion, apparently with reference to the character of the 
soil. Charleston was then a city of considerable mag- 
nitude, and about it was grouped a comparatively dense 
population; but all along a belt running southwest 
across the state, near its central part, settlement was 
very sparse. This area of scattered settlement joined 
that of central North Carolina, and ran east to the 
coast, near the junction of the two states. Farther 
west, in the ‘up country ” of South Carolina, the den- 
sity of settlement was noticeable, due to the improve- 
ment in soil. At that date settlements were almost 
entirely agricultural, and the causes for variation in 
their density were general. The movements of popula- 
tion at that epoch may be traced, in almost every case, 
to the character of the soil and to the facility of trans- 
portation to the seaboard; and, as the inhabitants were 
dependent mainly upon water transportation, the set- 
tlements also conformed very largely to navigable 
streams. 

Outside the area of continuous settlement, which has 
been approximately sketched, were found a number of 
smaller settlements of greater or less extent. The 
principal one was located in the northern part of what 
was known as the ‘‘territory south of the river Ohio,” 
and comprised an area of 10,900 square miles; another, 
in western Virginia, upon the Ohio and Kanawha 
rivers, comprised about 750 square miles; a third, in 
the southern part of the ‘‘territory south of the river 
Ohio,” upon the Cumberland river, embraced about 
1,200 square miles. 

In addition to these, there were a score or more of 
small posts, or incipient settlements, scattered over 
what was an almost untrodden wilderness—such as 
Detroit, Vincennes, Kaskaskia, Prairie du Chien, 
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Mackinac, and Green Bay, besides the humble begin- 
ning of Elmira and Binghamton, in New York—which, 
even at that time, were outside the body of continuous 
settlement and embraced about 1,000 square miles. 

The line which limited this body of settlement, fol- 
towing all its undulations, was 3,200 miles in length. 
In this measurement no account was made of slight 
irregularities, such as those in the ordinary meander- 
ings of a river which forms the boundary line of popu- 
lation; but an account has been made of all the 
prominent irregularities of this frontier line, which 
seem to indicate a distinct change in the settlement of 
the country, either of progression or of retrogression. 
Thus the area of settlement formed that territory em- 
braced between the frontier Jine and the coast, dimin- 
ished by such unsettled areas as lay within it and 
increased by such settled areas as lay without it. These 
are not susceptible of very accurate determination, 
owing to the fact that the best maps are, to a certain 
extent, incorrect in boundaries and areas. The settled 
area of 1790, as indicated by the line traced, was 
226,085 :quare miles. The entire body of continuously 
settled area lay between 31° and 45° north latitude and 
67° and 83° west longitude. Beyond this were the 
smaller areas previously mentioned, which, added to 
the main body of settled area, gave as a total 239,935 
square miles, the aggregate population being 3,929,214, 
and the average density of settlement 16.4 persons to 
the square mile. 

The ‘‘ district of Maine” belonged to Massachusetts; 
Georgia extended to the Mississippi river; Kentucky 
and Tennessee were known as the ‘‘ territory south of 
the river Ohio,” and Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and a part of Minnesota, as the ‘‘ territory 
northwest of the river Ohio.” Spain claimed posses- 
sion of Florida, with a strip along the southern border 
of Georgia, and all of the region west of the Missis- 
sippi river. 

DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION: 1800. 


At the Second Census, that of 1800, the frontier 
line, as it appears on Plate 3, had advanced, so that 
while it embraced 282,208 square miles, it described a 
course, when measured in the sarhe manner as that of 
1790, of only 2,800 linear miles. The advancement of 
this line had taken place in every direction, though in 
some parts of the country much more prominently than 
in others. 

In Maine and New Hampshire only a slight north- 
ern movement of settlement was apparent; in Ver- 
mont, on the other hand, while the settled area had not 
decidedly increased, its density had become greater. 
Massachusetts showed but little change, but in Con- 
necticut the settlements along the lower course of the 
Connecticut river had appreciably increased. 

In New York settlement had poured up the Hudson 
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to the mouth of the Mohawk, and thence, through the 
great natural roadway, westward. The narrow tongue, 
which before extended beyond the middle of the state, 
had now widened until it spread from the southern 
border of the state to Lake Ontario, A narrow belt 
of settlement stretched down the St. Lawrence and 
along all the northern border of the state to Lake Cham- 
plain, completely surrounding what may be character- 
istically defined as the Adirondack region. 

In Pennsylvania settlements had extended up the 
Susquehanna and joined the New York groups, leaving 
an unsettled space in the northeast corner of the state, 
which comprised a section of rugged mountain country. 
With the exception of a little strip along the western 
border of Pennsylvania, the northern part of the state 
west of the Susquehanna was as yet entirely unin- 
habited. Population had streamed across the southern 
balf of the state and settled in a dense body about the 
forks of the Ohio river, where the beginning of Pitts- 
burg may be noted, and thence extended slightly into 
the ‘‘ territory northwest of the river Ohio.” 

In Virginia there was but little change, although 
there was a general extension of settlement, with an 
increase in density, especially along the coast. North 
Carolina was at that time almost entirely populated; 


the mountain region had, generally speaking, been 
nearly all reclaimed to the service of man. In South 


Carolina there was a general increase in density, while 
the southwestern border of the settled area had been 
extended to the Altamaha river. 
northern Kentucky had spread southward across the 
state into Tennessee, forming a junction with the little 
settlement on the Cumberland river, noted at the date 
of the First Census. The group thus formed had 
extended down the Ohio, nearly to its junction with the 
Tennessee and the Cumberland, and across the Ohio 
river, where the beginning of Cincinnati can be noted. 
Other small settlements appeared at this time on that 
side of the river. On the east side of the Mississippi 
river was a strip of settlement along the bluffs below 
the Yazoo bottom. Above this, on the west side, was 
the beginning of St. Louis, not at that time within the 
United States, and directly across the river a settlement 
in what was known as *‘ Indiana territory,” while all the 
pioneer settlements previously noted had grown to a 
greater or less extent. 

From the region embraced between the frontier line 
and the Atlantic must be deducted the Adirondack 
tract in northern New York, and the unsettled region 
in northern Pennsylvania already referred to, so that 
the actual area of settlement, bounded by a continuous 
line, was 271,908 square milts. All this lay between 
30° 45’ and 45° 15’ north latitude, and 67° and 88° west 
longitude. To this should be added the aggregate 
extent of all settlements lying outside of the frontier 
line, which collectively amounted to 33,800 square miles, 


The settlements in: 


making a total area of settlement of 305,708 square 
miles. As the aggregate population was 5,308,483, the 
average density of settlement was 17.4 persons to the 
square mile. 

The early settlements of this period had been much 
retarded at many points by the opposition of Indian 
tribes, but in the neighborhood of the more densely 
settled portions of the northern part of the country 
these obstacles had been of less magnitude than farther 
south. In Georgia, especially, the large and powerful 
tribes of Creeks and Cherokees had stubbornly opposed 
the progress of population. 

During the decade, Vermont, formed from the New 
Hampshire grants, territory claimed by both New York 
and New Hampshire, had been admitted to the Union; 
also Kentucky and Tennessee, formed from the ‘‘terri- 
tory south of the river Ohio”; Mississippi territory 
had been organized, having, however, very different - 
boundaries from what was known later as the state of 
that name; while the ‘‘ territory northwest of the river 
Ohio” had been divided and Indiana territory organ- 
ized from the western portion. The District of Co- 
lumbia, comprising 100 square miles, was formed in 
1791 from portions of Maryland and Virginia. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION: 1810. 


During the decade from 1800 to 1810 (Plate 4) great 
changes will be noted, especially the extension of 
sparse settlements in the interior. The hills of western 
New York had become almost entirely populated, settle- 
ments had spread along the south shore of Lake Erie 
well over into Ohio, and effected a junction with the 
previously existing body of population about the forks 
of the Ohio river, leaving unsettled an included heart- 
shaped area in northern Pennsylvania, which comprised 
the rugged country of the Appalachian plateau. The 
occupation of the Ohio river valley had now become 
complete, from its head to its mouth, with the excep- 
tion of small gaps below the mouth of the Tennessee. 
Spreading in every direction from the ‘‘dark and 
bloody ground” of Kentucky, settlement covered almost 
the entire state, while its southern border line had been 
extended to the Tennessee river, into what was known 
as ‘‘ Mississippiterritory.” In Georgia settlements were 
still held back by the Creek and Cherokee Indians, 
although in 1802 a treaty with the former tribe relieved 
the southwestern portion of the state of their presence, 
and left the ground open for occupancy by the whites. 
In Ohio, starting from the Ohio river and from south- 
western Pennsylvania, settlements had worked north 
and west until they covered two-thirds of the area of the 
state. Michigan and Indiana were still virgin territory, 
with. the exception of a small strip about Detroit, in the 
former, and two small areas in the latter, one in the 
southeastern part of the territory extending along the 
Ohio river, and one in the southwestern part extending 
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up the Wabash from its mouth to and including the set- 
tlement at Vincennes. St. Louis, from a fur-trading 
post, had become an important center of settlement, 
population having spread north above the mouth of the 
Missouri and south along the Mississippi to the mouth 
of the Ohio. On the Arkansas, near its mouth, was a 
similar body of settlement. The transfer of the terri- 
tory of Louisiana to our jurisdiction, which was effected 
in 1803, had brought into the country a large body of 
population, which stretched along the Mississippi river 
from its mouth nearly to the northern limit of what was 
known as the ‘territory of Orleans” and up the Red 
and Ouachita (Washita) rivers, in general occupying 
the alluvial regions. The incipient settlements noted 
on Plate 3, in Mississippi territory effected a junction 
with those of Louisiana territory, while in the lower 
part of Mississippi territory a similar patch appeared 
upon the Mobile river. 

During this decade large additions were made to the 
territory of the United States, and many changes effected 
in the lines of the interior division. The purchase of 
Louisiana, an empire in itself, had added 890,921 square 
miles to the United States, and had given to the peo- 
ple absolute control of the Mississippi and its navigable 
branches. Georgia, during the same period, had ceded 
to the United States about two-thirds of its territory. 
The state of Ohio had been formed from a portion of 
what had been known as the ‘‘ territory northwest of 
the river Ohio.” Michigan territory had been erected, 
comprising at that time the peninsula north of Ohio and 
the lower part of Indiana territory and south of the 
straits. Indiana territory had become restricted in its 
limits to the following boundaries: Lake Michigan and 
Michigan on the north, Ohio on the east, the Ohio river 
on the south, and Illinois territory on the west, with a 
detached area between Lake Superior and Lake Mich- 
igan. Illinois territory comprised all territory west of 
Lake Michigan and Indiana territory, north of the 
Ohio, and east of the Mississippi. The “territory of 
Orleans,” which was located west of the Mississippi, 
had been carved out of the Louisiana purchase. The 
remainder of the territory acquired from France was 
known by the name of ‘‘ Louisiana territory.” 

At this date the frontier line was 2,900 miles long, 
and the settled territory included between this imagi- 


nary line and the Atlantic comprised 408,895 square | 


miles. From this must be deducted several large areas 
of unsettled land: First, the area in northern New 
York, somewhat smaller than ten years before, but by 
no means inconsiderable in extent; second, the heart- 
shaped area in northwestern Pennsylvania, embracing 
part of the Allegheny plateau, in size about equal to 
the unsettled area in New York; third, a strip along 
the western part of Virginia, extending south from the 
Potomac, taking in a part of eastern Kentucky and 
southwestern Virginia, and extending nearly to the 


border line of Tennessee; fourth, a comparatively small 
area in northern Tennessee upon the Cumberland pla- 
teau. These tracts together comprised about 26,050 
square miles, making the approximate area of settle-- 
ment included within the frontier line 382,845 square 
miles. All this lay between latitude 29° 30’ and 45° 15’ 
north, and longitude 67° and 88° 80’ west. 

Beyond the frontier there were, in addition to the 
steadily increasing number of outposts and minor set- 
tlements, several considerable bodies of population, 
which have been already noted. The aggregate extent 
of these, and of the numerous small patches of popula- 
tion scattered over the West and South, may be esti- 
mated at 25,100 square miles, making the total area of 
settlement in 1810, 407,945 square miles. The aggre- 
gate population was 7,239,881, and the average density 
of settlement 17.7 persons to the square mile. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION: 1820. 


The decade from 1810 to 1820 (Plate 5) witnessed 
several territorial changes. Florida at this date (1820) 
had not actually become a part of the United States; 
the treaty with Spain to transfer this territory to the 
United States had been signed, but had not gone into 
effect. Alabama and Mississippi, made from Missis- 
sippi territory, had been organized and admitted as 
states, Alabama having been made a territory in 1817. 
Indiana and Illinois appeared as states, with restricted 
limits. The ‘‘ territory of Orleans,” with somewhat 
enlarged boundaries, had been admitted as a state and 
was known as Louisiana. ‘The ‘‘ district of Maine” had 
also been erected into a state. Arkansas territory had 
been cut from the southern portion of the territory of 
Louisiana. The Indian territory had been constituted 
to serve as a reservation for the Indian tribes. Michi- 
gan territory included all area east of the Mississippi 
river and north of Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. That 
part of the old Louisiana territory remaining, after 
cutting out Arkansas and the Indian territory, had 
received the name of ‘* Missouri territory.” 

Again, in 1820, there was a great change in regard to 
the frontier line. 1t had become vastly more involved, 
extending from southeastern Michigan, on Lake St. 
Clair, southwest into Missouri territory; thence, mak- 
ing a great semicircle to the east, it swept west again 
around a body of population in Louisiana, and ended 
along the Gulf coast in that state. The area east of this. 
line had increased immensely, but much of this increase 
was balanced by the great extent of unsettled land 
included within it. 

Taking up the changes in detail, the great increase 
in the population of central New York will be noted, 
a belt of increased settlement having swept up the 
Mohawk valley to Lake Ontario, and along its shore 
nearly to. the Niagara river. A similar increase was 
experienced about the forks of the Ohio river, and in 
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northern Pennsylvania the unsettled region on the Ap- 
palachian plateau had sensibly decreased in size. . The 
unsettled area in western Virginia and eastern Ken- 
tucky had very greatly diminished, population having 
extended almost entirely over the Allegheny region in 
these states. ‘Phe little settlements about Detroit had 


extended along the shore of Lake Erie, until they had | 


joined those in Ohio. The frontier line in Ohio kad 
crept north and west, leaving only the northwestern 
corner of the state unoccupied. Population had spread 
north from Kentucky and west from Ohio into southern 
Indiana, covering sparsely the lower third of that state. 
The groups of population around St. Louis, which at 


the time of the previous census were eujoying a rapid | 


growth, had extended widely, making a junction with 
the settlements of Kentucky and Tennessee, along a 
broad belt in southern Illinois; following the main 
water courses, population had gone many scores of miles 
up the Mississippi and the Missouririvers. The settle- 
ments in Alabama, which previously had been very much 
retarded by the Greeks, had been rapidly reinforced and 
extended, in consequence of the victory of General 
Jackson over this tribe and the subsequent cessior of 
portions of this territory. Immigration to Alabama 
had already become considerable, indicating that in a 
short time the whole central portion of the state, embrac- 
ing a large part of the region drained by the Mobile river 
and its branches, would be covered with settlements, to 
extend north and effect a junction with the Tennessee 
and Kentucky settlements, and west across the lower 
part of Mississippi, until they met the Louisiana settle- 
ments. In Georgia the Cherokees and the Creeks still 
held back settlement along the line of the Altamaha 
river. 
ulation in various parts of the state, though of small 
extent. In Louisiana is noted a gradual increase of the 
extent of redeemed territory, which appeared to have 
been limited almost exactly by the borders of the allu- 
vial region. In Arkansas the settlements, which in 
1810 were near the mouth of the Arkansas river, had 
extended up the bottom lands of that river, forming a 
body of population of considerable size. Besides these, 
a settlement was found in the south central part of the 
territory, at the southeastern base of the hill region, 
and another in the prairie region in the northern part. 

The frontier line had a length of 4,100 miles, em- 
bracing an area (after excluding all unsettled regions 
included between it, the Atlantic, and the Gulf) of 
504,517 square miles, all lying between 29° 30’ and 
45° 30’ north latitude, and between 67° and 98° 45’ 
west longitude. Outside the frontier line were a few 
settlements on the Arkansas, White, and Ouachita 
(Washita) rivers, in Arkansas, as before noted, as well 
as those in the Northwest. Computing these at 4,200 
square miles in the aggregate, there was a total settled 
area of 508,717 square miles, the aggregate population 


There were, however, scattered bodies of pop- | 
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being 9,638,453, and the average density of settlement 
18.9 persons to the square mile. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION: 1830. 


In the early part of the decade from 1820 to 1830 
(Plate 6) the final transfer of Florida from Spanish 
jurisdiction was effected, and it became a territory of 
the United States. Missouri, carved from the south- 
eastern part of the old Missouri territory, had been 
admitted as a state; otherwise the states and terri- 
tories had remained nearly as before. Settlement 
during the decade had spread greatly. The westerly 
extension of the frontier did not appear to be so great 
as in some former periods, the energies of the people 
having been mainly given to settling the included areas. 


| In other words, the decade from 1810 to 1820 seems to 


have been one of blocking out work which the succeeding 
decade was largely occupied in completing. 

During this period the Indians, especially in the 
South, had still delayed settlement to a great extent. 
The Creeks and Cherokees in Georgia and Alabama, 
and the Choctaws and Chickasaws in Mississippi, occu- 
pied large areas of the best portions of those states and 
successfully resisted encroachment upon their territory. 
Georgia, however, had witnessed a large increase in 
settlement during the decade. The settlements which 
heretofore had extended along the Altamaha had spread 
westward across the central portion of the state to its 
western boundary, where they reached the barrier of 
the Creek territory. Stopped at this point, they had 
moved south into the southwest corner, and over into 
Florida, extending even to the Gulf coast. They 
stretched toward the west across the southern part of 
Alabama, and joined that body of settlement which had 
previously formed in the drainage basin of the Mobile 
river. The Louisiana settlements had but. slightly 
increased, and no great change appeared to take place 
in Mississippi, owing largely to the cause previously 
noted, viz, the occupancy of this area by Indians. In 
Arkansas the spread of settlement had been in a strange 
and fragmentary way. A line reached from Louisiana 
to the Arkansas river and along its course to the 
boundary of the Indian territory. It extended up 
the Mississippi, and joined the body of population in 
Tennessee. A branch extended northeast from near 
Little Rock to the northern portion of the territory. 
All the settlements within Arkansas territory were 
as yet very sparse. In Missouri the principal exten- 
sion of settlement had been in a broad belt along the — 
Missouri river, reaching to the state line, at the 
mouth of the Kansas river, where quite a dense body 
of population appeared. Settlement had progressed 
in Illinois, from the Mississippi river east and north, 
covering more than half of the state. In Indiana it 
followed the Wabash river, and thence spread toward 
the northern state line. But a small portion of Ohio 
remained unsettled. The sparse settlements about 
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Detroit, in Michigan territory, had broadened out, 
extending toward the interior of the lower peninsula, 
while isolated patches appeared in various other 
localities. 

Turning to the more densely settled parts of the 
country, it will be noted that settlement was slowly 
making its way northward in Maine, although discour- 
aged by the poverty of the soil and the severity of the 
climate. The unsettled tract in northern New York 
was decreasing, but very slowly, as was also the case 
with the unsettled area in northwestern Pennsylvania. 
In western Virginia the unsettled tracts were reduced 
toalmost nothing, while the unsettled region in east- 
ern Tennessee on the Cumberland plateau was rapidly 
diminishing. 

In 1830 the frontier line had a length of 5,300 miles, 
and the aggregate area embraced between the Atlantic 
Ocean, the Gulf of Mexico, and the frontier line was 
725,406 square miles. Of this, however, not less than 
97,389 square miles were within the included unsettled 
tracts, leaving only 628,017 square miles as the settled 
area east of the frontier line, all of which lay between 
latitude 29° 15’ and 46° 15’ north, and longitude 67° 
and 95° west. 

Outside the body of continuous settlement large 
groups were no longer found, but several small patches 
of population appeared in the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois,and Michigan territory, aggregating about 
4,700 square miles, making a total settled area in 1830 
of 632,717 square miles. As the aggregate population 
was 12,866,020, the average density of settlement was 
20.3 persons to the square mile. ; 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION: 1840. 


During the decade ending in 1840 (Plate 7) the ter- 
ritory of Michigan had been divided; that part east of 
Lake Michigan and north of Ohio and Indiana, together 
with the greater part of the peninsula between lakes 
Superior and Michigan, had been created into the state 
of Michigan, the remainder being known as Wisconsin 
territory. lIowa territory had been created out of 
that part of Missouri territory lying north of the Mis- 
souri state line and east of the Missouri river, and 
Arkansas had been admitted to the Union. 

In 1840 we find, by examining Plate 7, that the settle- 
ments had been growing steadily and the frontier line 
of 1810 and 1820 advanced still farther. From Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi the Cherokee, Creek, Choc- 
taw, and Chickasaw Indians, who, at the time of the 
previous census, occupied large areas in these states, 
and formed a very serious obstacle to settlement, had 
been removed to Indian Territory, constituted under 
the act of June 30, 1834, and their country opened 
up to settlement. Within the two or three years 
which had elapsed since the removal of these Indians 
the lands relinquished by them had been entirely 
taken up and the country covered with comparatively 


The Sac and Fox and the Potawatomi 
tribes having been remoyed to Indian Territory, their 
country in northern Illinois had been promptly taken 
up and settlements had spread over nearly the whole 
extent of Indiana and Hlinois, also across Michigan 
and Wisconsin as far north as the forty-third parallel. 
Population had crossed the Mississippi river into Iowa 
territory and occupied a broad belt up and down that 
river. In Missouri settlements spread north from the 
Missouri river nearly to the boundary of. the state, 
and south until they covered most of the southern por- 
tion, connecting (on the right and on the left) with the 
settlements of Arkansas. The unsettled area found 
in southern Missouri, together with that in northwest- 
ern Arkansas, was due to the hilly and rugged nature 
of the country and to the poverty of the soil, as com- 
pared with the rich prairie lands surrounding. In 
Arkansas the settlements remained sparse, but had 
spread widely away from the streams, covering much 
of the prairie regions of the state. There was, beside 
the area in northwestern Arkansas just mentioned, a 
large area in the northeastern part of the state, almost 
entirely within the alluvial regions of the Black river, 
and also one in the southern portion, extending over 
into northern Louisiana, which was entirely in the 
fertile prairie section. The fourth unsettled region lay 
in the southwestern part of the state. 

In the older states we note a gradual decrease in the 
unsettled areas, as in Maine and New York. In north- 
ern Pennsylvania the unsettled section had nearly dis- 
appeared. A small portion of the unsettled patch on 
the Cumberland plateau still remained. In southern 
Georgia the Okefenokee swamp and the pine barrens 
adjacent had thus far repelled settlement, although 
population had increased in Florida, passing entirely 
around this area to the south. The greater part of 
Florida, however, including nearly all the peninsula 
and several large areas along the Gulf coast, still 
remained unsettled. This was due in part to the nature 
of the country, being alternately swamp and hummock, 
and in part to the hostility of the Seminole Indians, 
who still occupied nearly all of the peninsula. 

The frontier line in 1840 had a length of 3,300 miles. 
This shrinking in its length was due to its rectification 
on the northwest and southwest, owing to the settle- 
ment of the entire interior. It inclosed an area of 
900,658 square miles, lying between latitude 29° and 
46° 30’ north and longitude 67° and 95° 30’ west. 
The unsettled portions had, as noted above, decreased 
to 96,516 square miles, although they were still quite 
noticeable in Missouri and Arkansas. The settled area 
outside the frontier line was notably small, amd amounted 
in the aggregate to only 2,150 square miles, making 
the approximate settled area 807,292 square miles in 
1840. The aggregate population being 17,069;453, the 
average density was 21.1 persons to the square mile. 


dense settlement. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION: 1850. 


Between 1840 and 1850 (Plate 8) the limits of our 
country were further extended by the annexation of 
Texas and of territory acquired from Mexico by the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. The states of Florida, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin had been admitted to the Union, 
and the territories of Oregon and Minnesota created. 
That portion of the District of Columbia south of the 
Potomac originally ceded by Virginia was receded to 
that state July 9, 1846. An examination of the map 
shows that the frontier line had changed very little dur- 
ing the decade. At the western border of Arkansas 


the extension of settlement was peremptorily limited | 


by the boundary of Indian Territory; and, curiously 
enough, the western boundary of Missouri also put 
almost a complete stop to all settlement, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that some of the most densely populated 
portions of the state lay directly on that boundary. 

In Iowa settlements had made some advance, moving 
up the Missouri, the Des Moines, and other rivers. 
The settlements in Minnesota at and about St. Paul, 
which existed in 1840, had greatly extended up and 
down the Mississippi river, while scattered bodies of 
population appeared in northern Wisconsin. In the 
southern part of the state settlement had made con- 
siderable advance, especially in a. northeasterly direc- 
tion toward Green bay. In Michigan the change had 
been very slight. 

Texas, for the first time on the map of the United 
States, appeared with a considerable extent of settle- 
ment; in general, however, it was very sparse, most of 
it lying in the eastern part of the state, and being 
largely dependent upon the grazing industry. 

The included unsettled areas now were very small 
and fewin number. ‘There still remained one in south- 
ern Missouri, in the hilly country; a small one in north- 
eastern Arkansas, in the swampy and alluvial region; 
and one in the similar country in the Yazoo bottom 
lands in western Mississippi. Along the coast of Flor- 
ida were found two patches of considerable size, which 
were confined to the swampy coast regions: The same 
was the case along the coast of Louisiana. The sparse 
settlements of Texas were also interspersed with sey- 
eral patches devoid of settlement. In southern Georgia 
the large unsettled area heretofore noted, extending 
also into northern Florida, had disappeared, and the 
Florida settlements had already reached southward to 
a considerable distance in the peninsula, being now free 
to extend without fear of hostile Seminoles, the greater 
part of whom had been removed to Indian Territory. 

The frontier line, which now extended around a con- 
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siderable part of Texas and issued on the Gulf coast at 


the mouth of the Nueces river, was 4,500 miles in 
length. The aggregate area included by it was about 
1,005,213 square miles, from which deduction must be 
made for unsettled area, in all 64,339 square miles. 
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The isolated settlements lying outside this body in the 
western part of the country amounted to 4,775 square 
miles. 

It was no longer true that a frontier line drawn around 
from the St. Croix river to the Gulf of Mexico em- 
braced all the population of the United States, except 
a few octlying posts and small settlements. From the 
Pacific a line could be made to encircle 80,000 miners 
and adventurers, the pioneers of more than one state of 
the Union soon to arise on that coast. This body of 
settlement had been formed, in the main, since the 
acquisition of the territory by the United States, and, 
it might even be said, within the last year (1849-50), 
dating from the discovery of gold in California. These 
settlements may be computed rudely at 33,600 square 
miles, making a total area of settlement of 979,249 
square miles, the aggregate population being 23,191,876, 


and the average density of settlement 23.7 persons to 


the square mile. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION: 1860. 


In 1860 (Plate 9) the first extension of settlements 
beyond the line of the Missouri river is noted. The 
march of settlement up the slope of the Great plains 
had begun. In Kansas and Nebraska population was 
found beyond the ninety-seventh meridian. Texas had 
filled up even more rapidly, its extreme settlements 
reaching to the one-hundredth meridian, while the gaps 
noted at the date of the previous census had all been 
filled by population. The incipient settlements about 
St.Paul, in Minnesota, had grown like Jonah’s gourd, 
spreading in all directions, and forming a broad band 
of union with the main body of settlement down the 
line of the Mississippi river. In Iowa _ settlements 
had crept steadily northwest along the course of the 
drainage until the state was nearly covered. Following 
the Missouri, population had reached out beyond the 
northern border of Nebraska territory. In Wisconsin 
the settlements had moved at least one degree farther 
north, while in the lower peninsula of Michigan they 
had spread up the lake shores, nearly encircling it on 
the side next to Lake Michigan. On the upper penin- 
sula the little settlements which appeared in 1850 in the 
copper region on Keweenaw point had extended and 
increased greatly in density, as that mining interest had 
developed in value. In northern New York there was 
apparently no change in the unsettled area. In north- 
ern Maine was noted for the first time a decided move- 
ment toward the settlement of its unoccupied territory 


in the extension of the settlements on its eastern and 


northern border along the St. John river. The un- 
settled regions in southern Missouri, northeastern 
Arkansas, and northwestern Mississippi had become 
sparsely covered by population. Along the Gulf coast 
there was little or no change; in the peninsula of Florida 


there was a slight extension of settlement south. 
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Between 1850 and 1860 the territorial changes noted 
were as follows: The territory of New Mexico had 
been created, and the territory south of the Gila river, 
which had been acquired from Mexico by the Gadsden 
purchase (1853), added to it; Minnesota admitted as a 
state; Kansas and Nebraska territories formed from 
parts of Missouri territory; California and Oregon 
admitted as states; while in the unsettled parts of the 
Cordilleran region two new territories, Washington 
and Utah, had been created, the former out of part of 
Oregon territory, and the latter from part of the Mexi- 
can cession. 

The frontier line now measured 5,300 miles, and em- 
braced approximately 1,126,518 square miles, lying be- 
tween latitude 28° 30’ and 47° 30’ north and between 
longitude 67° and 99° 30’ west. From this, deduction 
should be made on account of unsettled portions, 
amounting to 39,139 square miles, found mainly in New 
York and along the Gulf coast. The outlying settle- 
ments beyond the one-hundredth meridian were now 
numerous. They included, among others, a strip ex- 
tending far up the Rio Grande in Texas, embracing 
7,475 square miles (a region given over to the raising 
of sheep); while the Pacific settlements, comprising two 
sovereign states, were nearly three times as extensive 
as in 1850, embracing 99,900 square miles. The total 
area of settlement in 1860 was 1,194,754 square miles, 
Lhe aggregate population 31,443,321, and the average 
density of settlement 26.3 persons to the square mile. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION: 1870. 


During the decade from 1860 to 1870 a number of 
territorial changes had been effected in the extreme 
West. A great tract called Alaska, stretching into 
Arctic regions and containing few people, was pur- 
chased from Russia in 1867. Arizona, Colorado, Da- 
kota, Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming had been organ- 
ized as territories. Kansas and Nebraska had been 
admitted as states. Nevada was made a territory in 
1861 and admitted as a state in 1864. West Virginia 
had been cut off from the mother commonwealth and 
made a separate state. 

In 1870 (Plate 10) a gradual and steady extension of 
the frontier line west over the Great plains will be noted. 
The unsettled areas in Maine, New York, and Florida 
had not greatly diminished, but in Michigan the exten- 
sion of the lumber interests northward and inward 
from the lake shore had reduced considerably the unset- 
tled portion. On the upper peninsula settlements had 
increased somewhat, owing to the discovery of rich 
iron deposits destined to play so important a part in 
the manufacturing industry of the country. 

Settlement had spread west to the boundary of the 
state in southern Minnesota, and up the Big Sioux 
river in southeastern Dakota. Iowa was entirely 
reclaimed, excepting a small area of perhaps 1,000 
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square miles in its northwestern corner. Through 
Kansas and Nebraska the frontier line had moved 
steadily west, following in general the courses of the 
larger streams and of the newly constructed rail- 
roads. The frontier in Texas had changed but little, that 
little consisting of a general westerly movement. In 
the Cordilleran region, settlements had extended but 
slowly. Those upon the Pacific coast showed little 
change, either in extent or in density. In short, every- 
where the effects of the war were seen in the partial 
arrest of the progress of development. 

Settlements in the West, beyond the frontier line, 
had arranged themselves mainly in three belts. The 
most eastern of these was located in New Mexico, cen- 
tral Colorado, and Wyoming, along the eastern base of 
and among the Rocky mountains. To this region set- 
tlement was first attracted in 1859 and 1860 by the dis- 
covery of mineral deposits, and had been retained by 
the richness of the soil and by the abundance of water 
for irrigation, which served to promote the agricultural 
industry. 

The second belt of settlement was that of Utah, set- 
tled in 1847 by the Mormons fleeing from Ilinois. This 
community differed radically from that of the Rocky 
mountains, being essentially agricultural, mining hay- 
ing been discountenanced from the first by the church 
authorities, as tending to fill the ‘* Promised land” with 
Gentile adventurers and thereby imperil Mormon in- 
stitutions. The settlements of this group, as seen on 
the map for 1870, extended from southern Idaho south 
through central Utah, and along the eastern base of 
the Wasatch range to the Arizona line. They consisted 
mainly of scattered hamlets and small towns, about 
which were grouped the farms of the communities. 

The third strip was that in the Pacific states and ter- 
ritories, extending from Washington territory south 
to southern California and east into western Nevada. 
This-group of population owed its existence to the 
mining industry; originated in 1849 by a great immi- 
gration movement, it had grown by successive impulses 
as new fields for rapid wealth had been developed. 
However, the value of this region to the agriculturist 
had been recognized and the character of the occupa- 
tions of the people was undergoing a marked change. 

These three great western groups comprised nine- 
tenths of the population west of the frontier line. The 
remainder -was scattered about in the valleys and the 
mountains of Montana, Idaho, and Arizona, at military 
posts, isolated mining camps, and on cattle ranches. 

The frontier line in 1870 embraced 1,178,068 square 
miles, between 27° 15’ and 47° 30’ north latitude, and 
between 67° and 99° 45’ west longitude. From this, 
however, deduction must be made of 37,789 square 
miles on account of interior portions uninhabited. 
What remains should be increased by 11,810 square 
miles, on account of settled tracts east of the one-hun- 
dredth meridian, lying outside of the frontier line, and 
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120,100 square miles on account of settlements in the 
Cordilleran region and on the Pacific coast, making 
the total area of settlement for 1870 not less than 
1,272,239 square miles. The aggregate population was 
38,558,371, and the average density of settlement 30.3 
persons to the square mile. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION: 1880. 


During the decade from 1870 to 1880 Colorado had 
been added to the sisterhood of states. The first notice- 
able point in examining Plate 11, showing the areas of 
settlement at this date, as compared with previous ones, 
is the great extent of territory which was brought 
under occupation during the decade. Not only had 
settlement spread west over large areas in Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Texas, thus moving the frontier 
line of the main body of settlement west many scores 
of miles, but the isolated settlements of the Cordilleran 
region and of the Pacific coast showed enormous acces- 
sions of occupied territory. 

The migration of farming population to the north- 
eastern part of Maine had widened the settled area to a 
marked extent, probably more than had been done dur- 
ing any previous decade. The unsettled portion of the 
Adirondack region of northern New York had decreased 
in size and its limits had been reduced practically to 
the actual mountain tract. The most notable change, 
however, in the North Atlantic states, also in Ohio and 
Indiana, had been the increase in density of population 
and the migration to cities, with the consequent increase 
of urban population, as indicated by the number and 
size of the spots representing these cities upon the map. 
Throughout the Southern states there is to be noted 
not only a general increase in the density of population 
and a decrease of unsettled areas, but a greater approach 
to uniformity of settlement throughout the whole re- 
gion. The unsettled area of the peninsula of Florida 
had decreased decidedly, while that previously seen 
along the upper coast of Florida and Louisiana had en- 
tirely disappeared. Although the Appalachian moun- 
tain system was still distinctly outlined by its general 
lighter shade of color on the map, its density of popu- 
lation more nearly approached that of the country on 
the east and on the west. In Michigan there was a 
very decided increase of the settled region. Settle- 
ments had surrounded the head of the lower peninsula, 
and left only a very small body of unsettled country 
in the interior. In the upper peninsula copper and 
iron interests and the railroads which subserve them 
had peopled quite a large extent of territory. In Wis- 
consin the unsettled area was rapidly decreasing as rail- 
roads stretched out over the vacant tracts. In Minne- 
sota and in eastern Dakota the building of railroads and 
the development of the latent capabilities of this region 
in the cultivation of wheat caused a rapid flow of settle- 
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ment, and the frontier line of population, instead of 
returning to Lake Michigan, as it did ten years before, 
met the boundary line of the British possessions west of 
the ninety-seventh meridian. The settlements in Kansas 
and Nebraska had made great strides over the plains, 
reaching at several points the boundary of the humid 
region, so that their westward extension beyond this 
point must be governed hereafter by the supply of water 
in the streams. As a natural result, settlements fol- 
lowed these streams in long ribbons of population. In 
Nebraska these narrow belts reached the western bound- 
ary of the state at two points, one upon the South Platte 
and the other upon the Republican river. In Kansas, 
too, settlements followed the Kansas river, its branches, 
and the Arkansas nearly. to the western boundary of 
the state. Texas also had made great strides, both in 
the extension of the frontier line of settlement and in 
the increase in the density of population, due to the 
building of railroads and to the development of the cat- 
tle and sheep raising industry, and other agricultural 
interests. The heavy population in the prairie portions 
of the state is explained by the railroads which trav- 
ersed them. In Dakota, besides the agricultural region 
in the eastern part of the territory, may be noted the 
formation of a body of settlement in the Black hills, in 
the southwest corner, which in 1870 was a part of the 
reservation of the Sioux Indians. This settlement was 
the result of the discovery of valuable gold deposits. 
In Montana the settled area had been greatly extended, 
and as it was mainly due to agricultural interests, was 
found chiefly along the courses of the streams. Mining, 
however, played not a small part in this increase in set- 
tlement. Idaho, too, showed a decided growth from the 
same causes. The small settlements which in 1870 were 
located about Boise city and near the mouth of the 
Clearwater river had extended their areas to many 
hundreds of square miles. The settlement in the south- 
eastern corner of the territory was almost entirely of 
Mormons, and had not made a marked increase. 

Of all the states and territories of the Cordilleran re- 
gion, Colorado had made the greatest stride during the 
decade. From the narrow strip of settlement extending 
along the immediate base of the Rocky mountains, the 
belt increased so that it comprised the whole mountain 
region, besides a great extension outward upon the 
plains. This increase was the result of the discovery of 
extensive and very rich mineral deposits about Lead- 
ville, producing a ‘‘stampede” second only to that of 
1849 and 1850 to California. Miners spread over the 
whole mountain region, until every range and ridge 
swarmed with them. New Mexico showed but little 
change, although the extension of railroads in the ter- 
ritory and the opening up of mineral resources prom- 
ised in the near future to add largely to its population. 
Arizona, too, although its extent of settlement had in- 
creased somewhat, was but just commencing to enjoy a 
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period of rapid development, owing to the extension of 
railroads and to the suppression of hostile Indians. 
Utah presented a case dissimilar to any other of the ter- 
ritories—a case of steady growth, due almost entirely 
to its agricultural capabilities and to the policy of the 
Mormon church, which had steadily discountenanced 
mining and speculation in all forms, and encouraged 
in every way agricultural pursuits. Nevada showed a 
slight extension of settlement due mainly to the gradual 
increase in agricultural interests. The mining industry 
was probably not more flourishing in this state than it 
was ten years before, and the population dependent 
upon it was, if anything, less in number. In California 
the attention of the people had become deyoted more 
and more to farming, at the expense of mining and 
cattle raising. The population in some of the mining 
regions had decreased, while over the area of the great 
valley and in the fertile valleys of the coast ranges it 
had increased. In Oregon the increase had been mainly 
in the section east of the Cascade range, a region drained 
by the Deschutes and the John Day rivers, and by the 
smaller tributaries of the Snake, a region which, with 
the corresponding section in Washington territory, was 
coming to the front as a wheat-producing district. In 
most of the settled portions here spoken of, irrigation 
was not necessary for the cultivation of crops, conse- 
quently the possibilities of the region in the direction 
of agricultural development were very great. In 
Washington territory, which in 1870 had been scarcely 
touched by immigration, the valley west of the Cascade 
mountains was fairly well settled throughout, while the 
stream of settlement had poured up the Columbia into 
the valleys of the Wallawalla and Snake rivers and the 
great plain of the Columbia, induced thither by the 
facilities for cattle raising and by the great profits of 
wheat cultivation. 

The length of the frontier line in 1880 was 3,337 
miles. The area included between this line, the Atlantic 
ocean, the Gulf coast, and the northern boundary was 
1,398,940 square miles, lying between 26° and 49° north 
latitude and 67° and 102° west longitude. From this 
must be deducted, for unsettled areas, a total of 89,400 
square miles distributed as follows: 
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To the remaining 1,309,540 square miles, must be 
added the isolated areas of settlement in the Cordilleran 
region and the extent of settlement on the Pacific coast, 
which amounted, in the aggregate, to 260,025 square 
miles, making a total settled area of 1,569,565 square 


.same as in 1880. 
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miles. The population was 50,155,783, and the density 
of settlement 32.0 persons to the square mile. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION: 1890. 


During the decade from 1880 to 1890 a trifling change 
was made in the boundary between Nebraska and Da- 
kota which slightly increased the area of Nebraska. 
Dakota territory was divided and the states of North 
Dakota and South Dakota admitted. Montana and 
Washington were added to the sisterhood of states. 
The territory of Oklahoma was created out of the 
western half of Indian Territory, to which was added 
the strip of public land lying north of the panhandle of 
Texas. 

The most striking fact connected with the extension 
of settlement during this decade was the numerous 
additions which were made to the settled area within 
the Cordilleran region, as defined on Plate 12. Settle- 
ments spread westward up the slope of the plains until 
they joined the bodies formerly isolated in Colorado, 
forming a continuous body of settlement from the East 
to the Rocky mountains. Practically the whole of 
Kansas became a settled region, and the unsettled area 
of Nebraska was reduced in dimensions to one-third of 
what it was ten years before. What had been a sparsely 
settled region in Texas in 1880, became the most popu- 
lous part of the state, while settlements had spread west- 
ward to the escarpment of the Staked plains. The un- 
settled regions of North Dakota and South Dakota were 
reduced to about one-half their former dimensions. Set-. 
tlements in Montana spread until they occupied prac- 
tically one-third of the state. In New Mexico, Idaho, 
and Wyoming considerable extensions of area were 
made. In Colorado, in spite of the decline of the 
mining industry and the depopulation of its mining re- 
gions, settlement spread over two-thirds of the state. 
Oregon and Washington showed equally rapid progress, 
and California, although its mining regions had suf- 
fered, made great inroads upon its unsettled regions, 
especially in the southern part. Of all the Western 
states and territories Nevada alone was at a standstill 
in this respect, its settled area remaining practically the 
When it is remembered that the state 
had lost over one-third of its population during the 
decade, the fact that it held its own in settled area is 
surprising, until it is understood that the state had 
undergone a material change in occupations, and that 
the inhabitants, instead of being closely grouped and 
engaged in mining pursuits, had scattered along its 
streams and engaged in agriculture. 

Settlement was spreading with some rapidity in 
Maine, its unsettled area having dwindled from 12,000 
to about 6,000 square miles. The unsettled portion of 
the Adirondack region in New York had also dimin- 
ished, there remaining but 1,000 square miles. The 
frontier had been pushed still farther south in Florida, 
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and the unsettled area reduced from 20,800 to about 
15,000 square miles. 

Lumbering and mining interests had practically 
obliterated the wilderness of Michigan, and reduced 
that of Wisconsin to less than one-half of its former 
area. In Minnesota the area of the wild northern 
forests had been reduced from 34,000 to 22,000 square 
miles. 

Up to and including 1880, the country had a frontier 
of settlement, but in 1890 the unsettled area had been 
so broken into by isolated bodies of settlement that 
there could hardly be said to bea frontier line. Its 
extent and westerly movement can not, therefore, be 
further discussed. 

In 1890 the total population returned by the general 
enumeration was 62,622,250, and the settled area 
amounted to 1,947,280, making a density ot 32.2 per- 
sons toa square mile. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION: 1900. 


The Twelfth Census (Plate 18) marked one hundred 
and ten years’ growth of the United States, during which 
period the population has increased more than twenty- 
one times; the country has grown from groups of settle- 
ments of less than 4,000,000 people to one of the leading 
nations of the world, with a population of nearly 
85,000,000. ‘In the decade from 1890 to 1900, Idaho, 
Wyoming, and Utah were admitted as states, and 
numerous additions of territory were made, comprising 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, Philippine Islands, Guam, and 
Samoa, covering an area of nearly 130,000 square miles 
with over 8,000,000 inhabitants. 

It is a peculiar fact that, in spite of the great increase 
in population of continental United States: from 1890 
to 1900, the unsettled area has also increased, princi- 
pally in the Western states. In these states, however, 
the population of the settled area has increased suffi- 
ciently to balance the loss in the sparsely settled 
districts, and the density of population for the state or 
territory, as a whole, has not decreased, except in 
Nevada. The unsettled area has materially increased 
in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Nevada, 
New Mexico, and Oregon, while in Nebraska, Montana, 
Texas, and Wyoming slight increases are also noted. 
The western portions of Kansas and Nebrasku show an 
increase in unsettled area, although the density of pop- 
ulation of the state, as a whole, has not decreased, owing 
to the increase of population in the eastern portions of 
these states; this increase, however, is slight, being 
but 1 person to 10 square miles in Nebraska, and 1 per- 
son to 2 square miles in Kansas. 

In May, 1890, the territory of Oklahoma was created, 
and a month later the enumeration showed an area of 
settlement of 2,890 square miles, which, in 1900, had 
increased to 32,432 square miles, an actual increase in 
the settled area of 29,542 square miles, a greater increase 


than that of any other state or territory, due to the in- 


crease in population during the decade from 78,475 to 


398,331, or 407.6 per cent. 

Indian Territory also made a remarkable increase in 
population, but, as it was not divided into counties, no 
detailed computation of the density of settlement or 
comparison of the increase in settled area could be made. 
The area of settlement, computed by taking each Indian 
reservation as a unit, showed that every portion of the 
territory had a density of more than 2 persons {o a 
square mile. 

The unsettled area of Maine remained practically 
unchanged, although the second group, from 6 to 
18 persons to a square mile, greatly increased. In 
northern New York the unsettled area of the Adiron- 
dack region has been entirely obliterated by advancing 
settlement. In Florida this area was practically un- 
changed. Mining and lumbering enterprises and the 
extension of railroads have effaced the unsettled area in 
Wisconsin. In Minnesota the opening of Indian res- 
ervations, the growth of mining and lumbering enter- 
prises, and the extension of railroads have caused a 
great influx of settlement to the northern portion and 
the unsettled area has been reduced 7,000 square miles. 
North Dakota has decreased its unsettled area by 
18,000 square miles and extended its area of 2 to 6 
persons to a square mile north and west to the Cana- 
dian line and nearly to the border of Montana. The 
eastern part of the state, especially in the valley of the 
Red River of the North, shows quite an increase in the 
area of 6 to 18 persons to a square mile. In South 
Dakota very little change is noted in the unsettled 
area, but the group from 2 to 6 has increased, and in 
the southeastern portion of the state the group of 18 
to 45 has enlarged itsarea. The unsettled areain Texas 
has shown a slight growth, the increase in population 
being principally in the eastern half. The unset- 
tled area in the state of Washington has decreased 
since 1890, while in Montana, Oregon, and California 
an increase is noted. Nevada shows a great decrease 
in its settled area, the entire state having a popu- 
lation of 1 person to each 2$ square miles of area; 
there were, however, patches of settlement, as shown 
on Plate 13, with a population of from 2 to 6 persons 
to a square mile. 

The total land area of continental United States, in 
1900, was 2,970,280 square miles, and the aggregate 
population, including Indians, 75,994,575, giving a 
density of 25.6. Excluding the unsettled area of 
1,044,640 square miles, the density of population of the 
settled area in 1900 was 39.5 persons to the square mile. 

After studying the increase in population of the 
United States from 1790 to 1900, it will be of interest 
to compare its growth in population during the past 
century with that of the principal nations of Europe; 
Plate 14 represents graphically the growth in popula- 
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tion of the United States and nine of the most populous 
countries of Europe from 1800 to 1900. As it was im- 
possible to obtain the population of European countries 
for many of the decades shown, this diagram has been 
based upon a chart prepared by Prof. Fr. von Juraschek 
for the ‘‘ Geographisch-Statistische Tabellen, 1901.” 
Of the ten countries represented on the diagram, the 
United States was ninth in 1800, but during the century 
its population increased so rapidly that it passed Turkey, 
Spain, the United Kingdom, Italy, Austria-Hungary, 
the German Empire, and France, and in 1900 was 
second, standing just below Russia. 


CENTER OF POPULATION AND ITS MeprAn Pornt. 


The location of the center of population and the de- 
scription of its movements from census to census, 
during the past century, is a matter of special inter- 
est, as such movements summarize the net result of all 
the movements of population during each decennial 
period. 

The center of population is the center of gravity of 
the population of the country, each individual being 
assumed to have the same weight. In order that the 
result might be comparable with those obtained in 1880 
and 1890, the population of Alaska and Hawaii has not 
been included. The method used was in brief as 
follows: 

The population of the country was first distributed by 
‘* square degrees,” as the area included between consec- 
utive parallels of latitude and meridians of longitude has 
beendesignated. A point was then assumed, tentatively, 
as the center, and corrections in latitude and longitude to 
this tentative position were computed. In this case the 
center was assumed to beat the intersection of the parallel 
of 39° north with the meridian of 86° west of Greenwich. 
The population of each square degree was assumed to 
be located at the center of that square degree, except 
in cases where it was manifest that this assumption 
would be untrue; as, for instance, where a part of the 
square degree was occupied by the sea or other large 
body of water, or where it contained a city of consid- 
erable magnitude which was situated ‘* off center.” In 
these cases the position of the center of population of 
the square degree was estimated as nearly as possible. 
The shortest distances between each such center of 
population of a square degree (whether assumed to be 
at, or ata distance from, the center of the square degree) 
and the assumed parallel and meridian were deter- 
mined. ‘The population of each square degree was 
then multiplied by the shortest distance of its center 
of population from the assumed parallel of latitude, 
and the sums of the products, or moments, north and 
south of that parallel were obtained. Their difference, 
divided by the total population of the country, gaye a 
correction to the latitude of the assumed center of pop- 


ulation. In a similar manner the east and west 
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moments were procured, and from them a correction 
to the longitude of the assumed center was obtained. 

The following table and the map, Plate 16, show the 
location and movement of the center of population 
from 1790 to 1900: 


Position of the center of population: 1790 to 1900. 


| Western 
| | move- 
: | West 5 , ment 
CENSUS. North longi- | Approximate location by important | in miles 
~~ |latitude.| tude. | cities and towns. during 
AS | preced- 
ing dec- 
ade. 
: | 
| / | ° | 
9 16.5 | 76 23 miles east of Baltimore, Md........|..--...... 
1:39, 16.1.) 76 18 miles west of Baltimore, Md........ 41 
39 11.5 | 77 | 40 miles northwest by west of Wash- 36 
| | ington, D.C. 
1820. -| 39 5.7 | 78 38.0 | 16 miles north of Woodstock, Va...... 50 
1830... 22: 88 57.9 | 79 16.9 | 19 miles west-southwest of Moore- 39 
| field, in the present state of West 
| Virginia. 
her kaa 39 2.0] 80 18.0 | 16 miles south of Clarksburg, in the 55 
present state of West Virginia. 
S850C ess 38 59.0 | 81 19.0 | 23 miles southeast of Parkersburg, in 55 
the present state of West Virginia. 
SS6082 .2 39 0.4] 82 48.8 | 20 miles south of Chillicothe, Ohio.... 81 
1870...22. 39 12.0 | 83 35.7 | 48 miles east by north of Cincinnati, 42 
| Ohio. 
L880 Fos 8 39 4:1 |. 84 39.7 | 8 mbes west by south of Cincinnati, 58 
Ohio. 
T8000. +> = 89 11.9] 85 32.9 | 20 miles east of Columbus, Ind........ 48 
1900:,-<'524 39 9.685 48.9 | 6 miles southeast of Columbus, Ind... 14 


In 1790 the position of the center of population was 
39° 16.5’ north latitude and 76° 11.2’ west longitude, 
which a comparison of the best maps available would 
seem to place about 23 miles east of Baltimore. During 
the decade from 1790 to 1800 it appears to have moved 
almost due west to a point about 18 miles west of the 
same city, being in latitude 39° 16.1’ north and longi- 
tude 76° 56.5’ west. 

From 1800 to 1810 it moved west and slightly south 
to a point in Virginia about 40 miles northwest by west 
of Washington, being in latitude 39° 11.5’ north and 
longitude 77° 37.2’ west. The southerly movement 
during this decade appears to have been due to the an- 
nexation of the territory of Louisiana, which contained 
quite extensive settlements. 

From 1810 to 1820 it moved west and again slightly 
south to a point about 16 miles north of Woodstock, 
Virginia, being in latitude 39° 5.7’ north and longitude 
78° 33.0’ west. This continued southerly movement 
appears to have been due to the extension of settlements 
in Mississippi, Alabama, and eastern Georgia. 

From 1820 to 1830 it continued to move west and south 
to a point about 19 miles west-southwest of Moorefield, 
in the present state of West Virginia, being in latitude 
38° 57.9’ north and longitude 79° 16.9’ west. This is 
the most decided southern movement that it has made 
during any decade. It appears to have been due in part 
to the addition of Florida to our territory, and in part 
to the great extension of settlements in Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas, or generally, is may be 
said, in the Southwest. 
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From 1830 to 1840 it moved still farther west, but 
slightly changed its direction north, reaching a point 16 
miles south of Clarksburg, in the present state of West 
Virginia, being in latitude 39° 2.0’ north and longitude 
80° 18.0’ west. During this decade settlement had 
made decided advances in the prairie states and in the 
southern portions of Michigan and Wisconsin, the bal- 
ance of increased settlement evidently being in favor 
of the Northwest. 

From 1840 to 1850 it moved west and slightly south 
again, reaching a point about 23 miles southeast of 
Parkersburg, in the present state of West Virginia, in 
latitude 38° 59.0’ north and longitude 81° 19.0’ west, the 
change of direction south being largely due to the an- 
nexation of Texas. 

From 1850 to 1860 it moved west and slightly north, 
reaching a point 20 miles south of Chillicothe, Ohio, 
this being in latitude 39° 0.4’ north, longitude 82° 48.8’ 
west. 

From 1860 to 1870 it moved west and sharply north, 
reaching a point about 48 miles east by north of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, in latitude 39° 12.0’ north, longitude 
85° 35.7’ west. This northern movement was due in 
part to the waste and destruction in the South, conse- 
quent upon the Civil War, and in part, probably, to the 
fact that the census of 1870 was defective in its enu- 
meration of the southern people, especially of the 
newly enfranchised negro population. 

In 1880 the center of population had returned south 
to nearly the same latitude which it had in 1860, being 
in latitude 39° 4.1’ north, longitude 84° 39.7’ west, 8 
miles west by south of Cincinnati, Ohio. This south- 
ern movement was due only in part to an imperfect 
enumeration in some of the Southern states in 1870. 
During the decade from 1870 to 1880 the Southern 
states made a large positive increase, both from natural 
growth and from migration south. 

In 1890 the center of population had moved north 
into practically the same latitude it occupied in 1870. 
This northern movement was largely due to the great 
development in the cities of the Northwest and in the 


state of Washington, also to the increase of population | 
in New England. Its position was in Jatitude 39° 11.9’ | 


north and longitude 85° 32.9’ west, 20 miles east of 
Columbus, Indiana. 

From 1890 to 1900 the center of population moved 
west 16’ 1” (a little over 14 miles), and south 2’ 20” (a 
little less than 3 miles)—the smallest movement that 
has ever been noted—and was located at a point about 6 
miles southeast of Columbus, Bartholomew county, Indi- 
ana, in latitude 39° 9.6’ north and longitude 85° 48.9’ 
west, as it appears on Plate 15. The southern move- 
ment was due largely to the great increase in population 
of Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and Texas, while the 
small western movement of the center was, undoubtedly, 


due to the large increase in the population of the North 
Atlantic states. It also shows that the population of the 
Western states has not increased as rapidly as in former 
decades. 

The closeness with which the center of population, 
through its rapid western movement, has clung to the 
parallel of 39° of latitude can not fail to be noticed. 
Tbe most northern point reached was at the start, in 
1790; the most southern point was in 1830, the preced- 
ing decade having witnessed a rapid development of 
population in the Southwest and in Florida. The 
extreme variation in latitude has been less than 19 
minutes, while the movement in longitude during the 
one hundred and ten years of record was a little over 
9.5 degrees. Assuming the western movement to have 
been uniformly along the parallel of 39° of latitude, the 
western movement of the several decades has been as 
follows: 
1810-1820, 50 miles; 1820-1830, 39 miles; 1830-1840, 55 
miles; 1840-1850, 55 miles; 1850-1860, 81 miles; 1860- 
1870, 42 miles; 1870-1880, 58 miles; 1880-1890, 48 miles; 
1890-1900, 14 miles. This is a total western movement 
of 519 miles since 1790. The sudden acceleration of 
movement between 1850 and 1860 was due to the transfer 
of a considerable body of population from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific coast, twelve individuals in San Francisco 
exerting as much pressure at the then pivotal point, 
namely, the crossing of the eighty-third meridian and 
the thirty-ninth parallel, as forty individuals in Boston. 

The center of area of the United States, excluding 
Alaska, Hawaii, and other recent accessions, is in north- 
ern Kansas, in approximate latitude 39° 55’ and approx- 
imate longitude 98° 50’. The center of population in 
1900 was, therefore, about three-fourths of a degree 
south and more than thirteen degrees east of the center 
of area. 

The median point is the point of intersection of the 
line dividing the population equally north and south 
with the line dividing it equally east and west. In 
short, it is the central point of population and differs 
from the center of population in the fact that distance 
from the center is notconsidered. Its movements from 
census to census bear no relation to the movements of 
population, since only movements by which bodies of 


_ population are transferred across the median lines 


have any influence upon its position. To illustrate 
this, a million people may move from Minnesota to 
Washington state without affecting its position, whiie 
the movement of a hundred persons from Michigan to 
Wisconsin might affect it appreciably. In 1900 the 
meridian of 84° 51’ 29’ equally divided the population 
of the United States east and west, and the parallel of 
40° 4’ 22” equally divided it north and south. The 
median point, therefore, was located at Spartanburg, 
Indiana. 


1790-1800, 41 miles; 1800-1810, 36 miles; < 


POPULATION. 


In order to make a comparison with the movement of 
the center of population, computations were also made 
for the Tenth and Eleventh censuses. 

The location of the median point at the Tenth, 
Eleventh, and Twelfth censuses is shown on Plate 16, 
and its position and movement in the following table: 


North West ‘ 
CENSUS. | jatitude. | longitude. Tgp Aslom. 
° , ° , , 
jaro SE iS 89 57.0 84 17.2] 16.2 miles nearly due west of Springfield, 
Miami county, Ohio. 
AsWcsccs- 40 2.9 84 40.0 | 4.8 miles southwest of Greenville, Ohio. 
2900-5... 40 4,4 84 51.5 | In Spartanburg, Ind. 


The movement of the median point from 1880 to 1890 
was north 5’ 51” and west 32’ 49”. From 1890 to 1900 
it moved north 1’ 31” and west 11’ 28’. The compari- 
son of the movements of the center of population and 
the median point shows that they do not move in parallel 
lines, as from 1880 to 1890 the median point moved west 
27 miles and north 6.6 miles, while the center of popu- 
lation moved west 48 miles and north 9 miles. From 
1890 to 1900 the median point moved west 10.8 miles 
and north 2.4 miles, while the center of population 
moyed west 14 miles and south 2.5 miles. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS. 


For purposes of comparison continental United States 
was divided into five main groups or divisions which, 
with the states and territories included therein, are as 
follows: 

NORTH ATLANTIC DIVISION. 


Maine, Massachusetts. New York. 

New Hampshire. Rhode Island. New Jersey. 

Vermont. Connecticut. Pennsylvania. 
SOUTH ATLANTIC DIVISION, 

Delaware. Virginia. South Carolina, 

Maryland. West Virginia. Georgia. 

District of Columbia. North Carolina. Florida. 


NORTH CENTRAL DIVISION. 


Ohio. Wisconsin. North Dakota. 
Indiana. Minnesota. South Dakota, 
Illinois. Towa. Nebraska. 
Michigan. Missouri. Kansas. 
SOUTH CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Kentucky. Mississippi. Indian Territory. 
Tennessee. Louisiana. Oklahoma. 
Alabama. Arkansas. Texas. 
WESTERN DIVISION. 
Montana, New Mexico. Washington. 
Idaho. Arizona, Oregon. 
Wyoming. Utah. California. 
Colorado. Nevada. 


POPULATION BY STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


Plates 18 and 19 show, by the length of the bars, the 
growth of the population of each state and territory at 
each census, and make clear the remarkable increase and 
magnitude of the population of New York and Penn- 
sylvania, as compared with that of New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Delaware, and other states. Ohio and Illinois 
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also show large and steady increases in their population 
from census to census. 

Plate 21 indicates the rank in population of the states 
and territories at each census and graphically illustrates 
the rapid growth of those states formed from the 
western territory, the most conspicuous being that of 
Ohio, Hlinois, Missouri, Iowa, and Texas. 

In 1790 Virginia was the most populous state and 
held this position until 1820, and, though increasing in 
population at each census except in 1870, steadily lost 
in rank until 1900 when it stood seventeenth, due prin- 
cipally to the separation of West Virginia in 1862. 
Massachusetts, second in 1790, was fourth in 1800, 
seventh in 1820, and, with slight changes at intervening 
censuses, ranked seventh in 1900. Pennsylvania, the 
third state in 1790, advanced to the second position in 
1800, which it has held continuously, except in 1810 and 
1820. New York ranked fourth in 1790, but grew so 
rapidly that in 1820 it displaced Virginia, as the first 
state, and still held first position at the Twelfth Census. 
North Carolina, fifth in 1790, was fifteenth; Maryland, 
sixth, was twenty-sixth; South Carolina, seventh, was 
twenty-fourth; Connecticut, eighth, was twenty-ninth; 
New Jersey, ninth, was sixteenth; New Hampshire, 


- tenth, was thirty-sixth; Georgia, eleventh in 1790, was 


the only state that held the same rank in 1900; Rhode 
Island, twelfth, was thirty-fourth; and Delaware, thir- 
teenth, was forty-sixth. 

The loss in rank of a number of the original thirteen 
staves was not caused by an actual decrease in their 
population, but by the remarkable growth of new states 
carved out of the western territory; as, for instance, 
Ohio in 1800 was seventeenth, and in 1900 was fourth. 
Illinois, twenty-second in 1810, was third; Missouri, 
which first appeared in 1820 as the twenty-third state, 
had outgrown all of the original thirteen states, except 
New York and Pennsylvania, and in 1900 ranked fifth; 
Iowa, twenty-ninth in 1840, was tenth; and Wisconsin, 
holding the last place, thirtieth, at the same decade, 
was thirteenth. Texas, admitted to the Union in 1845, 
ranked as the twenty-fifth state in 1850 and has had such 
remarkable growth that it outranked Massachusetts at 
the Twelfth Census, being the sixth state in population. 


Density OF POPULATION. 


Diagram 2, Plate 24 and cartogram 1, Plate 27, show 
the density of population of each state and territory in 
1900, excluding the District of Columbia, which is 
practically a city. The most densely populated states 
were Rhode Island, with 407 persons to a square mile; 
Massachusetts, with 349; New Jersey, with 250; and 
Connecticut, with 188. 

Plate 25 shows the decrease and the density of 
increase of population from 1890 to 1900. The areas 
colored in blue indicate those counties in which the 
population has decreased, and the shades of brown, 
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the five different groups in which the density of 
increase of population ranges from less than one inhab- 
itant per square mile to twenty-five or more per square 
mile. The heaviest shade, denoting the greatest in- 
crease, is found principally in the states having the 
greatest density of population, except in Oklahoma, 
Indian Territory, and Texas, and counties containing 
important cities. 

Cartogram 5, Plate 27, shows, by states and terri- 
tories, the decrease in blue, and the density of increase 
of population from 1890 to 1900 in five shades of 
brown. The only state indicating a decrease is Nevada, 
the Atlantic coast states showing the greatest increase, 
and the states of the Western and North Central 
divisions the smallest. 

Cartogram 3, Plate 27, shows the decrease and propor- 
tion of increase of total population from 1890 to 1900, 
by states and territories. Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Delaware, Nebraska, and Kansas had the smallest 
increase, and Oklahoma and Indian Territory the great- 
est. Nevada is the only state indicating a decrease. 

Plate 28 presents in blue those counties in which the 
population has decreased from 1890 to 1900, and, in 
four shades of brown, the percentage of increase in the 
remaining counties. Excluding the District of Colum- 
bia, there are only twelve states and territories withouta 
county showing a decrease in population, namely: Rhode 
Island, Delaware, West Virginia, South Carolina, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Indian Territory, Oklahoma, 
Montana, Wyoming, Arizona, and Utah. There are six 
states and territories having but one county with a 
decrease—Connecticut, Wisconsin, lowa, New Mexico, 
Idaho, and Oregon. 

The largest areas of blue, indicating a decrease in 
population, are found in Kansas, Nebraska, and South 
Dakota. The most extensive areas of shade 1v, show- 
ing an increase in population of 50 per cent or over, are 
noted in Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Washington, Oklahoma, Indian Territory, and Texas. 
There are a number of single counties in this class 
scattered through the other states. The map shows, 
in general, that those counties having the highest per- 
centage of increase are found in the Northwest, South- 
west, and Gulf states. 


UrpBan POpunarion. 


The Census generally regards as the urban element 
that portion of the population living in cities of 8,000 
inhabitants or more. In 1790 this element formed only 

.3 per cent of the population, but in 1900 it constituted 

3.1 per cent, or nearly one-third of the entire popula- 
tion (excluding Alaska, Hawaii, Indian Territory, In- 
dian reservations, and persons in the military and naval 
service of the United States stationed abroad). Dia- 
gram 1, Plate 17, represents the aggregate population 
from 1790 to 1900 by the total length of the bars and 
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inhabitants. 


the urban element by the shaded portion, showing that, 
while the aggregate population has increased rapidly 
from census to census, the urban element has increased 
proportionately much faster than the aggregate popu- 
lation. The following table, and diagram 3, Plate 17, 
show the percentage of urban to total population at. 
each census: 
Urban population.} 


—_— 


| 
Percent- 
| 4 7 Increase 
a Total Urban ageof } Number | in num- 
ENSUS. B A ~ 9 | urban to of 
population. | population.® |.540) pop-, places.® ber of 
| ulation. places. 
| 
TOO Ss es sees eee 375, 477, 467 24, 992, 199 33.1 545 98 
SSO0 Me een e tre eae ate | 62,622, 250 18, 272, 503 29.2 447 161 
18802. Ssadea = Sores 50, 155, 783 11, 318, 547 22.6 286 60 
SUO.. See ce ose eee 38, 558, 371 8, 071, 875 20.9 226 85 
WQEG! SSS ts aoe ere oe 81, 448, 821 5, 072, 256 16.1 141 56 
A850 ec cei acccictes <2) 23,191, 876 2, 897, 586 | 12.5 85 41 
TS Ocoee ae beni | 17,069, 453 1, 453, 994 8.5 44 18 
18802 A ccsocw ees otlsseae | 12,866, 020 864, 509 6.7 26 13 
UB 2Ot FAs ee he ast ae 9, 638, 453 475, 135 4.9 13 2 
TRIO Rats eet ee cee | 7, 239, 881 356, 920 4.9 11 yt 
NOOR cisco seas. tee elesaee 5, 308, 483 210, 873 4.0 6 Os 
AIO tre Satieis cn ees oe 3, 929, 214 131, 472 3.3 I S55 


1 Figures taken from Twelfth Census, Vol. I, table xxIx, page ]1xxxiii. 

2 Places having 8,000 inhabitants or more. 

8 Excludes Alaska, Hawaii, Indian Territory, Indian reservations, and persons 
in the military and naval service of the United States stationed abroad. 


The greatest increase in the urban element is noted 
for the decade from 1880 to 1890, the number of cities 
having a population over 8,000 having increased during 
the decade from 286 to 447, an increase of 161, or 56.3 
per cent. 

Plate 20 shows the proportion of urban to total popu- 
lation at each census, by states and territories, excluding 
the District of Columbia, which is practically a city, 
and those states and territories having urban population 
for less than three decades. The growth of urban 
population in the state of Rhode Island since 1810 bas 


been amazing, having increased from 13.1 to 81.2 per 


cent, showing that in this state in 1900, 8 persons out 
of every 10 resided in cities and towns of over 8,000 
The increase of urban population in Mas- 
sachusetts has also been remarkable; in 1790 about 5 
per cent of its population were found in cities of 8,000 
inhabitants and upward, while in 1900 the urban element 
was: 76.0 per cent, an increase during the one hundred 
and ten years of nearly 71 per cent. At the Twelfth 
Census the urban element in New York formed 68.5 
per cent of its population, in New Jersey 61.2 per cent, 
and in Connecticut 53.2 per cent, these being the only 
states in which more than half of the population resided 
in cities of 8,000 inhabitants or over. 

Diagram 1, Plate 24, represents, by the length of the 
bars, the total population, and the black portion, the 
urban in each state and territory in 1900. New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Illinois had a greater urban popu- 
lation than Massachusetts, although the proportion to 
total population was not as large. Cartogram 2, Plate 
27, also shows graphically, by shades of color, the pro- 
portion of urban to total population in 1900 in each state 


_ and territory. 


sea 


_S = 7 
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Plate 22, similar to Plate 21, represents the rank of 
the most populous cities at each census and marks their 
change in rank according to population from census to 
census. In 1790 only thirteen places were large enough 
to be shown, but the growth in population of our cities 
has been so great that, after 1840, it is impracticable to 
indicate more than the fifty principal cities at each cen- 
sus, consequently many of the cities appearing at one 
census are not represented again. While few of these 
cities have experienced an actual decrease in popula- 
tion, they have lost their positions, owing to the more 
rapid growth of other municipalities. 

The most populous city in 1790 was New York, which 
has held first position in every decade. Philadelphia 
was second from 1790 until 1830, when it was displaced 
by Baltimore, but in 1860 again reached second place 
and held this position until 1890, when Chicago advanced 
to second place, since which time Philadelphia has held 
third position. Boston, which was third in 1790, was 
fifth in 1900, having been. passed by Chicago and St. 
Louis. Charleston, fourth in 1790 and sixty-eighth in 
order of size at the Twelfth Census, does not appear on 
the diagram after 1880. Baltimore, fifth in 1790, ad- 
vanced to second place in 1830, and held this position 
until 1860, but was sixth in 1900. Northern Liberties 
and Southwark, sixth and tenth in rank, respectively, 
in 1790, were incorporated with Philadelphia after 1850. 
Salem, seventh in 1790, does not appear after 1860. 
Newport, eighth in 1790, dces not appear after 1830. 
Providence, ninth in 1790, was twentieth in rank in 
1900. Marblehead, the eleventh, does not show after 
1820. The changes in rank of the cities named repre- 
sent, to a certain extent, the wonderful growth of our 
principal cities in the last one hundred and ten years. 

Some of the most conspicuous examples of rapid ad- 
vance in rank of population noted on the diagram are 
Troy, from thirty-seventh in 1820 to nineteenth in 
1830; Lowell from forty-third in 1830 to eighteenth in 
1840. St. Louis first appeared in 1840 as the twenty- 
fourth city; in ten years it had grown so rapidly that 
at the Seventh Census it ranked as the eighth city, and, 
maintaining its rapid advance, reached fourth place in 
1870, but was displaced in 1880 by Chicago and Boston. 
In 1890 it had again passed Boston and was in the fifth 
place, and in 1900, by the dropping out of Brooklyn, it 
again ranked as the fourth city. Brooklyn, which first 
appeared in 1820, rapidly increased in population until 
in 1860 it ranked as the third city; in 1900, owing to 
its annexation to New York city, it had disappeared. 


San Francisco and Chicago appeared for the first time | 
_ eign parents and the foreign white compose 34.0 per 


in 1850, ranking twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth, respec- 
tively. Chicago’s growth was so rapid that in 1860 it 
had reached the ninth place; in 1870, the fifth; in 1880, 


the fourth; and in 1890 was the second city, which | 


position it still retained in 1900. San Francisco also 
advanced rapidly until in 1900 it ranked as the ninth city. 


In 1850 a number of western cities appeared for the 
first time, among them Milwaukee and Cleveland, both 
of which have grown rapidly, the former ranking in 1900 
as the fourteenth city, and the latter as the seventh. 

From 1880 to 1890 Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Den- 
ver made remarkable advances in rank. Seattle, Port- 
land (Oregon), Los Angeles, and St. Joseph appear in 
1900 for the first time among the fifty most populous 
cities. 

Plate 23 represents, by the length of the bars, the pop- 
ulation at each census of the largest cities of the United 
States (those having at the Twelfth Census a population 
of more than 100,000), arranged in order of their size in 
1900; the relative size and tremendous growth of New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia as compared with the 
other cities are well brought out. Diagram 3, Plate 24, 
shows, by the length of cue bars, the relative size of the 
same cities in 1900. 

Plate 26 shows, in five shades of brown, the proportion 


| of the population in each county in cities and towns of 


more than 2,000 inhabitants in 1900; counties without a 
municipality of this size are colored in blue. The first, 
or lightest shade, represents counties having less than 10 
per cent of their population in cities, and is found prin- 
cipally in the South Atlantic and North and South Cen- 
tral states; the second, third, and fourth classes are 
most numerous in the New England, Middle, and North 
Central states. The fifth class, 75 per cent and over, 
marks the counties in which are found the principal 
cities. 
ELEMENTS OF THE POPULATION. 


Plate 42 represents, by a series of circles, the total 
population and its elements at each census, from 1790 
to 1900. The circles represent by their entire area the 
total population at each census, and the sectors into 
which they are divided, the proportion of each ele- 
ment. From 1790 to 1840 the only elements that could 
be shown were the white and colored. In 1850 and 1860 
the foreign white were added, and from 1870 to 1900 
the native white of native parents and native white of 
foreign parents were added. These circles show very 


-plainly the tremendous increase of the foreign white 


element. In 1850 this element is first represented as 
nearly two-thirds the size of the colored; in 1860 it 
was nearly equal to the colored. In 1870, including the 
native white of foreign parents and the foreign white, 
this element was double that of the colored. The cir- 
cles for 1880 and 1890 also show the great increase of 
the foreign element. In 1900 the native white of for- 


cent of the total population. 

The three squares on. Plate 41 represent the total 
population and its three elements in 1900. The first 
square shows the proportion of the native white, for- 
eign white, and colored, by sex. The nearly equal 
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division of the sexes in the native white and colored 
elements, and the excess of males in the foreign is 
clearly indicated. The second square shows the pro- 
portion of the native white and colored elements born in 
the states in which they were enumerated and the pro- 
portion born in other states; on the rectangle for the 
colored is also indicated the proportion born in foreign 
countries, which represents principally the Chinese and 
Japanese. The rectangle representing the foreign 
white population shows the proportion of persons from 
each of the principal foreign countries. The third 
square shows the proportion of each element living in 
cities of 25,000 population and upward. Nearly one- 
fourth of the native white and about half the foreign 
white population resided in cities of 25,000 or more 
inhabitants. The proportion of colored in cities of this 
class was 12.9 per cent, or about one-eighth. 

Plate 43 represents for 1900 the constituents of pop- 
ulation of each state and territory in percentages of the 
total population (exclusive of persons in the military 
and naval service of the United States stationed abroad 
not credited to any state or territory), arranged in the 
order of the percentage of native white of native par- 
ents. Under this arrangement, West Virginia is first, 
having the largest percentage of native white of native 
parents in 1900, and North Dakota last, with the small- 
est percentage. Oklahoma, Kentucky, Indiana, and 
New Mexico follow West Virginia, each having over 75 
per cent of their total population native white of native 
parents. The diagram also shows that in each of 
twenty-nine states and territories the native white of 
native parents constituted more than 50 per cent of its 
total population. Owing to the large influx of foreign- 
ers, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Massachusetts had 
relatively small percentages of native white of native 
parents. The preponderance of the negro element in 
the South is very clearly indicated by the black portion 
of the bar, the largest percentage being found in South 
Carolina and Mississippi, which had almost equal pro- 
portions of native white of native parents. In North 
Carolina the native white of foreign parents comprised 
only 0.4 per cent, and the foreign white, 0.2 per cent 
of the population; therefore, the proportions were too 
small to be indicated on the diagram. 

Plate 44 is made to show the constituents of the pop- 
ulation of cities of more than 100,000 inhabitants in 
1900. St. Joseph had the largest percentage of native 
white of native parents, while Columbus, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City (Missouri), Los Angeles, and Denver follow 
with 50 per cent or more of their population of this 
element. 

Plate 45 represents, by states and territories, in 1900, 
the constituents of the total male population of militia 
age—that is, between the ages of 18 and 44, inclusive. 
West Virginia leads with the greatest percentage of 
native white of native parents, Oklahoma, Indian Terri- 
tory, and Kentucky following. Hawaii had the greatest 
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proportion of Chinese and Japanese, and North Da- 
kota, the greatest percentage of foreign white males of 
mnilitia age. 

Plate 46 shows the constituents of the total male pop- 
ulation of voting age for 1900, the states following in 
almost the same order as in the preceding diagram, 
West Virginia having the greatest proportion of native 
white of native parents and Hawaii the smallest. 

Plate 47, composition of the total population of states 
and territories, including resident natives, native im- 
migrants, and foreign born, with per cent of native 
emigrants in 1900, shows first, the percentage of per- 
sons living in the state who were born there; second, 
the percentage of persons living in the state who were 
born in other states; third, the percentage of persons 
living in the state who were of foreign birth, these 
three making up the total population. South Carolina 
had the largest percentage of resident natives and 
Oklahoma the smallest, while Hawaii had the greatest 
percentage of foreign born. The percentages of the 
foreign born element in South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi were too small 
to be represented on the diagram. 

In order to compare the number of persons born in 
each state who have emigrated to other states with the 
population of the state in 1900, the bars colored yellow — 
were added on the right side of the diagram, and repre- 
sent graphically the proportion which persons born in 
the state but living in other states bore to the popula- 
tion of the state in 1900. Vermont shows the largest 
proportion of persons born in the state who have emi- 
grated to other states; the proportion of emigrants from 
Nevada, Virginia, and Maine was also very large. 

Plate 48 represents the state of birth of the native 
population in 1900, by states and territories arranged 
in geographical order, and shows the percentage of the 
native population of each state who were born in that 
state and the percentage who were born in the states 
indicated by the small figures in each bar. North 
Carolina and South Carolina had the largest propor- 
tion of residents who were born in the state, while 
Oklahoma had the smallest. It will also be noted that 
in all the states and territories, except ten, more than 
50 per cent of the native population were born in the 
state or territory specified. 


NEGRO POPULATION. 


The movement of the negroes, as indicated by the 
location of the center of this population and its median 
point for three censuses, 1880, 1890, and 1900, is shown 
on the sketch map, Plate 52. The method of obtaining 
the location of this center and the median point was 
exactly the same as used for ascertaining the location of 
the center of total population, as described on page 37. 

In 1880 the center of negro population was located 
in Walker county, Georgia, latitude 34° 42’ 14” north, 
longitude 85° 6’ 56” west. From this point, in ten 
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years, it moved to latitude 34° 36’ 18” north, longitude 
85° 26’ 49" west, a point in the same county, but 223 
miles southwest. In 1900 it had moved across the state 
line into Dekalb county, Alabama, a southwestern 
movement of 11 miles. The total western movement of 
the center from 1880 to 1900 was 27 miles, and its 
southern movement 14 miles, showing that the trend 
of the negro population is toward the South and West, 
although the number of negroes in the Northern states 
has increased. The median point at the three censuses 
was located east and south of the center of this element 
of population, and its movement may be said to have 
been nearly the same both in distance and direction. 
Diagram 1, Plate 53, represents, by the length of the 
bars, the negro population in each state and territory 


having over 1,000 negroes in 1900, Georgia leading with | 
1,034,813, Mississippi second, Alabama third, South | 


Carolina fourth, Virginia, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
and Texas following in order, each having over 500,000 
negroes. The small number of negroes in the Northern 
and Western states is clearly indicated. 

Diagram 2, Plate 53, shows for 1900, by the length of 
the bars, the percentage of children under 1 year of age 
of the native white of native parentage, and of the 
negroes, the states and territories being arranged in the 
order of the proportion of the native white of native 
parentage. Utah leads with the highest percentage of 
the white element under 1 year of age, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Idaho following in order. It will be 
noted generally that the Western and Southern states 
had much larger percentages of children under 1 year of 
age than the New England states. The portion of the 
diagram representing the negroes under 1 year of age 
has a very irregular appearance owing to the small pro- 
portion of negro children in the Northern and Western 
states as compared with the white. It will be noted 
that those states showing the largest percentages of 
negro children under 1 year of age are in the South, and 
in states in which the negro element formed a large pro- 
portion of the population. Hawaii, showing the highest 
percentage, can not be accepted as representative, as 
only 9 negro children under 1 year of age were returned 
by the enumerators, and the entire negro population was 
yery small. The diagram is also of interest in showing 


the states having the largest proportion of white chil- 


dren under 1 year, which, to a certain extent, indicates 
ahigh birth rate. This isalso true of the negro popula- 
tion, and points out the states in which the climatic 
conditions are most favorable to this race. 

Plate 54 represents the percentage of white and negro 
population in each of fifteen states at the censuses for 
which its population was returned. The shaded part 
represents the proportion of negro population and the 
uncolored portion the white. South Carolina in 1880 


showed the highest percentage of negroes, then 60.7 per | 


cent of the total. In 1900 Mississippi had the highest 
percentage, 58.5 per cent, South Carolina following 


very closely with 58.4 per cent. The proportion of 
negro to white population, as represented on the dia- 
gram, has decreased since 1890 in Virginia and West 
Virginia, considered as one, Delaware, Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, and Texas, 
while it has increased in Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Arkansas. 

Plate 55 shows by counties, in six degrees of density, 
the distribution of the negro population in 1900, the 
heavy shades indicating the counties in which the great- 
est numbers of negroes were found. TheSouth Atlantic 
and South Central states had nearly nine-tenths of the 
negro population, and, therefore, the most dense settle- 
ments of this race were found in those states, especially 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. The counties 
adjoining the Mississippi river in Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana also show a dense negro population. 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Missouri, and Kansas had considerable 
areas of negro settlements. 

Cartogram 2, Plate 72,shows, in six degrees of density, 
the negro population in 1900, by states and territories, 
the state being used as the unit. This map, compared 
with cartogram 1, on the same plate, indicates that the 
negro and foreign born elements generally are found in 
different parts of the United States. 

Plate 56 brings out, in six shades of color, the propor- 
tion of negro to total population in 1900 in each county, 
and therefore clearly outlines the areas in each state 
upon which the negroes are most thickly settled. The 
heavy shades, found principally in Alabama, Georgia, 
and South Carolina, also along the Mississippi river 
in Louisiana and Mississippi, indicate those counties 
in which the negroes formed more than 60 per cent 
of the total population. The lighter shades in the 
Northern states show the relatively small proportion of 
negro population in the colder regions. 

Cartogram 4, Plate 72, shows the states and terri- 
tories which had the greatest proportion of negro to 
total population in 1900, the state being taken as the 
unit. 

Cartogram 6, Plate 72, shows the proportional in- 
crease and decrease of negro to white population from 
1890 to 1900, by states and territories, and brings out 
the fact that the negro population increased propor- 
tionately in nineteen states and territories, only four 
of these being Southern states—Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Florida. The negroes increased propor- 
tionately in most of the New England and Middle 
states, and a few of the North Central and Western 
states. 

MIGRATION. 


The total native born population in 1900 was 65, 767,451 
(including Alaska and Hawaii, but excluding 75,851 na- 
tive born enumerated at military and naval stations 
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abroad). Of this number 51,979,651, or 79.0 per cent, 
were born in the state or territory in which they were 
found by the census enumerators. The remaining 
13,787,800, constituting 21.0 per cent of the entire native 
born element, had emigrated from the state or territory 
in which they were born and were found in other states 
and territories. The proportion living in the state or 
territory of birth was slightly larger in 1900 than it 
was in 1890. These figures show to some extent the 
roving disposition of the native population, although it 
is not a true measure, as many persons enumerated in 
states other than those in which they were born have 
probably resided in more than one state since leaving 
their native states. It also takes no account of persons 
who have left their native states and subsequently 
returned. 3 

Plate 49 is a very interesting diagram, as it shows, by 
states and territories, the percentage of persons born in 
each state who were living in other states and territo- 
ries in 1900, the numbers in each bar corresponding 
with the numbers preceding the names of the states. 
For instance, in Maine that portion of the bar numbered 
4 represents the percentage of persons born in Maine 
who were living in Massachusetts; number 2, the per- 
centage of persons born in Maine who were living in 
New Hampshire; number 50, the percentage of persons 
who were born in Maine, but were living in California; 
and 24, the percentage of persons born in Maine who 
were living in Minnesota. Over 50 per centof the native 
emigration of New Hampshire, New Mexico, and 
Nevada have gone to an adjoining state—New Hamp- 
shire to Massachusetts, New Mexico to Colorado, and 
Nevada to California—and it will be noted generally 
that adjoining states receive the greatest proportion of 
native emigrants. 

Plate 50 represents the net results of interstate migra- 
tion and all migration in 1900, by states and territories, 
and shows clearly their magnitude. 

The states showing the greatest loss as a result of 
interstate migration are New York, Ohio, Virginia, 
and Pennsylvania; and those having the greatest gain 
through interstate migration are Texas, Kansas, Cali- 
fornia, and Oklahoma. The states showing the greatest 
loss as a result of all migration are Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and North Carolina; and those showing the 
greatest gain as the result of all migration are New 
York, Massachusetts, Illinois, Texas, and California, in 
the order given. There are, in fact, thirty-two states 
_and territories, including Utah and Nevada, which 
gained in interstate migration, and nineteen states that 
lost. Thirty-seven states gained and fourteen states, 
including Delaware and Indiana, lost as a result of all 
migration, while there are also fourteen states that 
show a loss as a result of both interstate migration and 
all migration. The large gain as a result of all migra- 
tion for New York, Massachusetts, and Illinois is due 
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to the large number of foreigners who have settled in 
these states. 

Massachusetts shows a gain and New York a loss 
through interstate migration, but both have gained as 
a result of all migration, due to the large number of 
foreign immigrants. Those states which have appar- 
ently lost through all migration have, nevertheless, 
increased in population during the decade from 1890 to 
1900. Cartogram 3, Plate 76, representing for 1900 the 
gain or loss as the result of all migration, indicates that 
Maine, Vermont, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana, and Ohio haye 
lost in population as the result of all migration. 

Plate 51 represents interstate migration in 1900, in 
hundreds of thousands, and indicates very clearly the 
states which have lost more population through emigra- 
tion to other states than they have gained through 
migration from other states. New York shows a loss 
of 1,289,866 through emigration; Ohio, a loss of 
1,114,165; and Llinois, 1,012,637. Illinois has been the 
greatest gainer through immigration, having received 
960,946 immigrants from other states. Missouri and 
Texas have each gained over 800,000 persons as a result 
of interstate migration. 

Cartogram 5, Plate 76, shows the gain or loss as the 
result of interstate migration in 1900. With the excep- 
tion of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, West Virginia, Florida, and Michigan, ali the 
states east of the Mississippi river have lost, while all 
those west have gained. 
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Plate 29 is a very interesting and instructive map, 
showing the predominating sex in each county at the 
Twelfth Census. The areas colored in blue indicate 
where the females outnumbered the males, and the 
shades of brown the percentage of excess of males in 
accordance with the grouping in the legend. The areas 
showing an excess of females are found principally in 
the North and South Atlantic divisions, and Alabama 
and Mississippi of the South Central division, Massa- 
chusetts and the District of Columbia having had the 
largest proportion of females. The heavy shades of 
brown, indicating the greatest excess of males, are 
found principally in the Western states; South Dakota, 
Kansas, Texas, and Utah, however, show a few counties 
in which the females were in excess. 

Cartogram 1, Plate 76, represents the predominating 


‘sex, by states and territories, the state being taken as the 


unit. The only states having an excess of females, as 
indicated by the blue color, were New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina,and 
Georgia, densely populated states of the Atlantic coast. 
The proportion of excess of males in the remainder of 


‘age periods below 15 years are much larger than in the 
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the states and territories is indicated by the differ- 
ent shades of brown, Montana, Wyoming, and Nevada 
showing the greatest excess of males. 


AGE AND SEX. 


The series of diagrams, Plates 30 to 32, represent the 
distribution of the population of continental United 
States, by age and sex, in percentages of the whole num- 
berof each element. The percentage of the population 
in each age period is represented by the total length of 
the bar, the portion on the left of the heavy vertical 
line representing the proportion of males and that on | 
the right the proportion of females. The lower bar | 
represents the percentage of the population under 5 
years of age, and those for the remaining age periods 
are superimposed in the order indicated by the figures 
on the left of the diagram. The age periods are the 
same as those given in table xxi, page xlix, Twelfth 
Census, Volume II. 

Plates 30 and 31 are a series of small diagrams show- 
ing the percentages of the total population and each 
of its elements by age and sex. 

The first three diagrams represent the distribution of | 
the total population in 1900, 1890, and 1880, by age — 
and sex. The lower horizontal bar, indicating the 
greatest percentage, is for children less than 5 years of 
age, the age groups gradually decreasing in size, ex- 
cept in the group for 20 to 24 years in 1880. For 1900 
and 1890 the length of the bars is almost the same, 
the only differences being slight decreases in 1900 for | 
each age period below 25 years, anda slight increase 
for 25 years and upward. Comparing the diagram for 
1890 with that for 1880, we note that in the latter the 


former, and, by comparison with 1900, a much larger 
decrease in these age periods from 1880 to 1890 than 
from 1890 to 1900 will be noted. In 1880 a larger per- 
centage is shown for the age group from 20 to 24 
years than from 15 to 19 years, a peculiarity not found 
in 1890 or 1900, as the percentages for each age period | 
decrease as the age advances. The excess in this age 
group is due principally to an excess in the colored 
population. The two sexes appear to be nearly equal at | 
each decade, although the males slightly exceed the 
females ina majority of agegroups. In1900the females 
were in excess in the following age groups: 15 to 19, | 
20 to 24, 75 to 79, 80 to 84, and 85 to 89; in 1890, 15 | 
to 19, and 80 to 84; in 1880, 15 to 19, 75 to 79, and 80 | 
to 84 years. Age groups above 89 are not considered 
for 1900, while those above 84 are not shown for 1890 
and 1880. 


| population. 
| groups from 15 to 19 and 80 to 84 years for each of the 


The three diagrams representing by sex the percentage — 
of the white population in each age group for 1900, 
1890, and 1880 show slight variations from the diagrams — 
of the total population. Theage groups below 25 have | 
smaller percentages and those above 24 larger percent-— 
ages in most cases, due to the large proportion of adults | 
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among the foreign white element. For 1880 the per- 
centage for the age group from 20 to 24 years is not 
larger than that for 15 to 19 years, as in the aggregate 
The females exceed the males in the age 


three censuses; in the groups from 20 to 24 for 1900; 
85 to 89 for 1900 and 1890; and 75 to 79 for 1880. Age 


| groups above 89 are not» shown for 1900 and 1890, nor 


above 84 for 1880. 
The three diagrams representing the age and sex of 


the colored population show marked differences, as, 


comparing the two for 1880 and 1890, it will be noted 
that a great decrease is indicated in the percentage of 
children less than 5 years of age, both male and female. 
In 1900 the percentages of colored children less than 5 
years of age and from 5 to 9 years were very nearly 
the same, the former being only 0.1 per cent larger, 
while in the other age periods the decrease was gen- 
erally more rapid than for the white element, indicating 
that the proportion of colored children was larger, due 
to the greater birth rate and death rate of the colored 
population. For 1890 the percentage of colored chil- 
dren from 5 to 9 years of age was greater than below 5 
years, and would argue that there were fewer children 
under 5 years of age than in the next group, 5 to 9 
years. This irregularity is due toa slightly deficient 
enumeration in 1890, especially in regard to colored 
children under 5 years of age. The diagram for 1880 
shows a greater percentage of colored males and females 
in the age group from 20 to 24 years than in the next 
lower group, from 15 to 19 years, and, as the diagram 
for the white population does not show an excess in the 


group from 20 to 24, this peculiarity in the colored 


element caused the same characteristic to appear in the 
same age group in the pyramid representing the aggre- 
gate population. The males outnumbered the females 
in a majority of the age groups for both 1900 and 1890, 
but for 1880 they were nearly equal. Age groups 
above 84 do not appear in these diagrams. In 1900 the 
females were in excess in each group below 30, with 
the exception of 10 to 14; they were also in excess in 
the age group from 80 to 84 years. In 1890 there were 
more females than males in the age groups from 15 to 
24, 40 to 44, and 80 to 84; they were also in excess in 
the following groups in 1880: 15 to 24, 35 to 44, and 70 
to S84. 

The first three diagrams on Plate 31 represent age 
and sex in percentages of the native white for 1900, 
1890, and 1880, and show a regular decrease in the age 
groups below 25 years from census to census with the 
exception of the age group 15 to 19 years, in 1890, and 
slight increases in the age groups from 25 to 69 years, 


| with the exception that the age group from 30 to 34 


years shows a decrease in percentage from 1890 to 
1900. The age groups from 70 to 84 show slight in- 
creases from 1880 to 1890, and decreases from 1890 to 
1900. Theage periods in which the percentage of males 
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exceeded that of the females were by far in the majority, 
those above 84 years not being shown. The percentage 
of females was the larger in the age groups from 15 to 
19, and 75 to 84, at each of the three censuses; also 20 
to 24 in 1900, and 35 to 44 in 1880. 

The diagrams representing the foreign white popu- 
lation for 1900, 1890, and 1880 show plainly that the 
majority of immigrants who come to this country are 
between 20 and 50 years of age, and that a very small 
proportion are less than 15 years of age. The males 
were largely in excess of the females in almost every 
age period above 24, but in the periods below 25, the 
sexes were nearly equal. The percentage of females 
- was greater than that of males at each census in age 
groups 15 to 19, and 85 to 89; in 1900, age group 20 to 
24; and in 1890 and 1880, in age group 80 to 84. Ages 
above 89 are not shown. 

The two diagrams representing the age and sex of 
the native white of native parents in 1900 and 1890 are 
the most symmetrical, showing a gradual and nearly 
uniform decrease in percentage for each age group, 
starting with the lowest, and may be considered the 
normal distribution of age and sex. The proportion of 
males was greater than that of females in nearly every 
group, the only exceptions being the age groups from 
75 to 89 in both decades shown, and 15 to 19 in 1890. 
Ages above 89 do not appear. 

The single diagram representing the age and sex of 
Indians in 1900 shows that the two sexes were nearly 
equal, but the proportion of children in the lower age 
periods was larger than for the native white of native 
parents, and nearly as large as the colored. The fe- 
males were in excess in all age periods above 54, the 
age periods above 89 not appearing in the diagram. 

The first two diagrams on Plate 32 show the propor- 
tion of males and females in each age period in 1900 
and 1890, for the native white of foreign parents. This 
element shows at both decades a large percentage of 
children below 15 years of age and a very rapid de- 
crease in the percentage of the age groups above 24 
years, due to the fact that 46.2 per cent of the foreign 
born have come to this country since 1870. A decrease 
from 1890 to 1900 will be noted in the percentage of 
the age groups below 25 years and an increase in per- 
centage in all those above 24 years. In this element 
of the population the males were in excess in nearly 
every group, the only age periods in which the females 
were in excess being 15 to 29 in both 1900 and 1890. 
Age periods above 74 are not shown for 1900, nor 
above 79 for 1890. 

The diagram for negroes for 1900 brings out the fact 
that the sexes were very nearly equally distributed at 
all age periods, and is peculiar in that the percentage 
of children under 5 years of age is almost the same as 
from 5 to 9 years. The proportion of children below 
15 years of age is, however, Jarger than for the native 


white of native parents. The females were in excess 
in a majority of age periods, under 5, 5 to 9, 15 to 44, 
and 80 to 89 years. Age periods above 89 do not appear 
on the diagram. 

The group of diagrams on Plates 33 and 34 show the 
distribution of the aggregate population of each state 
and territory by age and sex groups in 1900. The 
percentages in the age groups from 90 to 100, and above 
100 were so small as to be of little importance and were 
omitted on these diagrams. The states are arranged 
in alphabetical order and the marked differences in the 
proportion of the sexes for each age group in different 
sections of the United States are very strikingly shown 
where states or territories widely separated geographic- 
ally are brought together. 

The first two, Alabama and Alaska, present a most 
startling contrast, Alabama being what might be con- 
sidered an average state, the population having been 
nearly equally divided between the sexes and the age 
groups gradually decreasing, while Alaska shows a large 
excess of males over females in each age group and 
that its population was largely made up of adults—in 
groups from 20 to 50 years of age. Arizona also hada 
preponderance of males in all the age periods, and the 
proportion of children was much larger than in Alaska. 

Alabama and Arkansas may be considered as typical 
Southern states, while Connecticut and Massachusetts 
may be considered as types of the New England states. 

A comparison of the diagrams for states of the North 
Atlantic division with those of the South Atlantic and 
South Central divisions shows that the females were 
slightly in excess in the North Atlantic and South At- 
lantic divisions, and the males in the South Central 
division, while in the North Atlantic, and especially in 
the New England states, the small proportion of children 
and comparatively large proportion of adults is indicated 
by the shortness of the lower bar and the slight de- 
crease at each age period. The large proportion of 
persons of advanced age is especially noticeable. 

The diagrams for the South Atlantic and South Cen- 
tral divisions present a large proportion of children and 
fewer persons in the mature age periods. The length 
of the bar for the group from 20 to 30 years of age, 
especially noticeable in the states of the North Atlantic 
division and the District of Columbia, is due in the 
former principally to foreign immigration and in the 
latter to the large number of negro females. 

The North Central division shows a larger proportion 
of children and a smaller percentage of adults than the 
North Atlantic states, the western portion of this divi- 
sion showing an excess of males in the adult groups. 

The diagrams for the Western division represent great 
variations in age and sex conditions. New Mexico 
and Utah had about the same proportions of children 
and adults as the South Atlantic states—the sexes in 
Utah being nearly equal, but in New Mexico the males 
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being slightly in excess. The remaining states and terri- 
tories in this division show an excess of males and a 
large proportion of the population in the adult groups, 
due to immigration both foreign and interstate. 

The diagram representing Hawaii indicates an abnor- 
mal percentage of males from 20 to 40 years of age, due 
to the large number of Japanese and Chinese laborers. 

The diagrams on Plates 35 and 36 show the percent- 
age of the native white population, by age and sex, in 
each state and territory at the Twelfth Census. The 
diagrams representing Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont are narrow and regular, the sexes nearly 
equally divided, the proportion of children being small 
and of the advanced ages rather large. The diagrams 
for the remaining states of the North Atlantic divi- 
sion have broader bases, indicating a larger proportion 
of children, the sexes being about equal. 

The. District of Columbia shows a very small pro- 
portion of children and a large proportion of adults, 
especially in the group from 20 to 30 years of age, the 
males being in excess in a few of the groups. 

The states of the South Atlantic division show slight 
variations from New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylva- 
nia, the sexes being equally divided, and the proportion 
of children about the same. 

In the North Central division, the diagrams for Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Kansas, and Missouri 
are similar to New York and Pennsylvania. 

For the Northwestern group, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Nebraska, the males 
were in excess and the diagrams show extremely broad 
bases and small tops, due to the large number of native 
children of foreign parents, North Dakota especially 
having an unusually large proportion of children in 
the lowest age group. 

The diagrams for the South Central division are simi- 
lar to those of Illinois and Iowa, except that the propor- 
tion of males and of children was a little larger for the 
western South Central states. 

In the Western division the state diagrams show 
wide differences, Utah having a large proportion of 
children with an almost equal division of the sexes. 
Montana and Wyoming are very much alike, indicating 
a preponderance of adult males in the groups from 20 
to 40 years of age. Idaho and Washington are much 
the same, each showing a fair proportion of children, 
with the male adults in excess. The diagrams for Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, and Oregon are similar to that of Con- 
necticut, with the exception that the males are slightly 
in excess. Hawaii is very much like Indian Territory, 
both showing a large proportion of children under 5 
years of age. Alaska, as represented in these diagrams, 
has a very irregular and lopsided appearance, the males 
from 20 to 50 years of age forming the largest propor- 
tion of the element. 

- It will be noted in this series of diagrams that in every 
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state and territory, except Alaska and the District of 
Columbia, the bar for the age group from 0 to 10 is the 


longest. 


The diagrams on Plates 37 and 38, representing for 
1900 the foreign white population, by age and sex, are so 
entirely different from the others that at first they seem 
meaningless. The most prominent feature is the small 
proportion of children under 10 years of age. The 
largest proportion of this element is generally found 
in the group from 30 to 40 years of age. The foreign 
white males outnumbered the females in all the states 
except Massachusetts and Rhode Island, the diagrams 
for Alaska, Montana, and Wyoming, showing a very 
large proportion of foreign white males. 

The diagrams on Plates 39 and 40 represent the negro 
population, by age and sex, at the Twelfth Census and 
present a very irregular and unsymmetrical appearance, 
except in the Southern states, where the negroes formed 
alarge proportion of the population. The diagrams for 
these states are symmetrical, the proportion of children 
large, and the sexes equally divided. 

In Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and the District of 
Columbia the proportion of children was very small; 
the largest proportion of negroes was found in the age 
group from 20 to 80 years, the females greatly exceed- 
ing the males in this age period. 

In Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and lowa the proportion 
of negro children was nearly the same as for the North 
Atlantic states, but the excess in the age group from 
20 to 30 years is not so marked. . 

In the Western states a large proportion of the 
negro population was between the ages of 20 and 40, and 
the adult males were greatly in excess. 

In the other states the negro population was very small; 
the diagrams are irregular, and of value only in show- 
ing the proportion of adults and the excess of males. 
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Plate 57 represents, by the areas of the circles, the 
number of foreign born at each census from 1850 to 


1900, exclusive of Alaska and Hawaii, and by the sectors 
the proportion of each of the principal nationalities. 
In 1850 the Irish were the most numerous and formed 
nearly half of the foreign born; then followed, in order, 
the Germans, British, Canadians, and Scandinavians. 
In 1860 the Irish still formed the largest proportion of 
the foreign born, followed by the Germans, British, 
Canadians, and Scandinavians, the proportion of the. 
Scandinavians having more than doubled. In 1870 the: 
proportion of the Irish, Germans, and British had 
decreased, while that of the Canadians and Scandina- 
vians had increased. In 1880 the Irish and British 
elements showed further proportional decreases and the. 
Germans took the leading position. The proportion of 
Canadians and Scandinavians increased, and the Slavs. 
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appeared for the first time with a fair-sized sector. In 
1890 the proportions of Irish, British, and Canadians 
had decreased, while the Germans, Scandinavians, and 
Slavs increased; the Italians then appeared for the first 
time as one of the principal elements. In 1900 the 
Germans still formed the largest proportion of the for- 
eign element, although the proportions of Irish, Ger- 
mans, and British had decreased, while the Canadians, 
Scandinavians, Slavs, and Italians had increased, the 
last two having more than doubled in number during 
the decade. ‘The Chinese, according to the census re- 
turns, increased from 1860 to 1890, and decreased from 
1890 to 1900. 

Diagram 1, Plate 58, shows the foreign born and the 
number of each leading nationality, excluding Alaska 
and Hawaii, at each census from 1850 to 1900. Plate 
59 also represents the foreign born, excluding Alaska 
and Hawaii, of each leading nationality at each census 
specified. 


can be measured by the length of the bars. The Ger- 
mans increased until 1900, at which date they showed 
a decrease; the Irish increased in each decade except 
from 1880 to 1900; the rapid increase of the Scandina- 
vians, Italians, and Slavs is well brought out, as well 
as the decrease of the Chinese, from 1890 to 1900. 

Diagram 2, Plate 58, represents the proportion which 
each of the principal nationalities bears to the foreign 
born, excluding Alaska and Hawaii, at each census, 1850 
to 1900, and shows graphically their increase and de- 
crease. In 1850 the Irish were the principal element of 
the foreign born, since which time the proportion has 
gradually decreased until in 1900 they formed 15.6 per 
cent of the foreign born, as compared with 42.8 per cent 
in 1850. In 1860 the Germans formed a larger percent- 
age of the foreign element than they have at any other 
decade. The natives of Canada and Newfoundland have 
greatly increased, and in 1900 formed 11.4 per cent 
of the foreign born, as compared with 6.6 per cent in 
1850. The proportion of British, 16.8 per cent, has 
gradually decreased since 1850, and in 1900 they formed 
only 11.3 per cent of the foreign born. The proportion 
of Scandinavians has increased, as has that of the Italians, 
Russians, Poles, Bohemians, Austrians, and Hunga- 
rians. The actual increase is more clearly shown on 
Plate 59. 

Diagram 1, Plate 60, shows, by the length of the 
bars, the total number of foreign born in each state 
and territory. New York, the leading state in this ele- 
ment, had nearly twice as many foreigners as Penn- 
sylvania, the next state in order. The four states, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Massachusetts, con- 
tained 45.4 per cent of the total foreign born popula- 
tion of continental United States, while Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota had 15.1 per cent, the seven 
states comprising 60.6 per cent, or three-fifths of the 


The rapid increase of the total foreign ele- | 
ment and the increase and decrease in each nationality | 
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total foreign born, each of these states having had over 
500,000 persons of foreign birth. 

The double-page map, Plate 61, represents, by coun- 
ties, the distribution of the foreign born element at the 
Twelfth Census, and indicates that nearly nine-tenths of 
the foreign born element has settled north of the thirty- 
ninth parallel of latitude, a very small proportion of 
this element being found in the Southern states. 

Comparing the two maps, Plates 55 and 61, density 
of negroes and density of foreign born population in 
1900, brings out the fact that the foreign element does 
not settle in the regions having a large proportion of 
negroes, 

Cartogram 1, Plate 72, shows the density of the for- 
eign born in each state and territory in 1900, the heavy 
shading of Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, and New York indicating the large number 
of foreign born in these states. 

Plate 62 shows the proportion which the foreign 
born bear to the total population of the United States, 
and, while in certain respects it is similar to the density 
map, it brings out more clearly the counties and states 
in which the foreign born element formed a large pro- 
portion of the population at the Twelfth Census. The 
heaviest shade in the states of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, and Michigan, and the coun- 
ties along the Rio Grande in Texas indicates the large 
proportion of foreign born. Northern Illinois, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Montana, Washington, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut also show a large proportion of 
this element. 

Cartogram 3, Plate 72, represents the proportion of 
foreign born to total population in each state and terri- 
tory in 1900. 

Cartogram 6, Plate 27, shows the numerical gain 
or loss in foreign born population in 1900. There 
are fifteen states showing a numerical loss in this 
element, principally in the North Central and South 
Central divisions, the remaining states showing an 
increase. 

Cartogram 5, Plate 72, the proportional increase and 
decrease of the foreign to native born from 1890 to 1900, 
shows that this element has increased proportionally in 
only nine states and territories. 

Plate 63 represents the proportion of foreign born of 
each leading nationality, in 1900, by states and territo- 
ries arranged in geographical order. Germans formed 
the largest percentage of the foreign born element in 
twenty-two states, Kentucky, Indiana, Missouri, Mary- 
land, and Wisconsin haying the largest proportions in 
the order named. It is a peculiar fact that Kentucky 
shows a larger proportion of Germans than either 
Missouri or Wisconsin. 

The Irish were the leading element in Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Connecticut. 

Canadians formed the largest percentage of the foreign 
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born in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Rhode Island, and Montana, while 
Utah had the largest proportion of the natives of 
England, Scotland, and Wales. This element 
formed the largest proportion of the foreign born in 
Indian Territory, North Carolina, Alabama, Virginia, 
Wyoming, Colorado, and Nevada, in the order specified. 

Scandinavians formed the largest proportion of the 
foreign element in Minnesota, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Washington, and Idaho. 

The Italians comprised the largest proportion of the 
foreign born in Louisiana, and a large percentage of 
the foreign element in West Virginia, Nevada, Indian | 
Territory, and Mississippi. | 

Oklahoma, South Dakota, North Dakota, Maryland, 

‘and Georgia had the largest percentages of Russians, 
while Delaware, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Connecticut show the largest percentages | 
of Poles. | 

Those states having the largest percentages of Aus- | 
trians were Pennsylvania, Colorado, and Wyoming. 

The largest percentages of Bohemians to total foreign 
born were found in Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas, Illinois, | 
and lowa. 

Those states having the largest percentages of Hun- | 
garians were Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, and 
New Jersey. 

The West Indians formed the largest proportion of 
the foreign born in Florida, the proportion in other 
‘states being trifling. 

Natives of France were found principally in outa: 
ana. 

Mexicans comprised the largest proportion of the for- 
eign born in Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas. ‘The 
Chinese formed the largest proportion of the foreign 
born in Alaska, but were also found in large numbers in 
Hawaii, Oregon, Nevada, and California. The Japanese 
comprised the largest proportion of the foreign born 
in Hawaii; Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and Montana 
appeared with smaller proportions of this element. 

Plate 64 shows, in 1900, what proportion the. foreign 
born of each thers patconlity formed of the total 
foreign born population in cities of 100,000 population 
and upward. The Germans formed 50 per cent or more 
of the foreign born in six cities, Cincinnati having the 
largest proportion, Milwaukee second, Louisville third, 
St. Louis, Columbus, and Indianapolis following in 
order of the percentages of their German element. 
The Irish comprised the largest proportion of the foreign 
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born in Boston, New Haven, Providence, Philadelphia, 
Jersey City, Washington, and Worcester, these cities 
being arranged according to their proportions of this 
element. Fall River is the only city shown in this dia- 
gram in which the Canadians constituted the principal 
element of the foreign born population. In Scranton 
and Paterson the largest proportion of the foreign born 


population was composed of natives of England, Scot- 
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land, and Wales. This element also appeared in large 
proportions in Fall River and Providence. While the 
Italians did not form the largest proportion of the 
total foreign born in any of the cities specified in this 
diagram, in New Orleans they formed a larger propor- 
tion of the foreign element than they did in any other 
city, New Haven, Memphis, and Newark following in 
order. In Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Omaha the 
Scandinavians comprised the largest proportion of 
the foreign element. Baltimore had the largest pro- 
portion of Russians to the total foreign born, New 
York and New Haven each having over 10 per cent. 
Milwaukee had the largest proportion of Poles, Alle- 
gheny of Austrians, and Cleveland the largest per- 
centage of Bohemians and Hungarians. New Orleans 
had the largest percentage of French, Los Angeles of 
Chinese and Mexicans, and San Francisco the largest 
percentage of Japanese. 

Map 1, Plate 65, shows, in six degrees of density, the 
number of Germans to a square mile in each county in 
1900. The large number of persons of this nationality 
in Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and eastern Missouri 
are plainly indicated by the heavy shades of brown. A 
considerable area of German settlement is also noted 
in Michigan-and Texas. 

Map 2 on the same plate indicates, by five shades of 
brown, the proportion of the natives of Germany to the 
total population in 1900, and shows that the German 
element was of importance in northern Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa,:Minnesota, eastern Nebraska, Missouri, and 
parts of Texas. 

Map 1, Plate 66, density of Irish per square mile, 
represents, in six shades of color, those portions of the 
country in which the Irish were the most thickly con- 
gregated in 1900. The heavy shades indicate that the 
greatest density of Trish population was found in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey, with scattered settlements 
through Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, and California. 

Map 2, Plate 66, shows, in four shades of color, the 
proportion of natives of Ireland to total populations in 
1900, and, like map 1, indicates that portion of the coun- 
try where the Irish i med an important element of the 
population. 

Maps 1 and 2, Plate 67, show the density of the na- 
tives of Great Britain set the proportion of the British 
to total population at the Twelfth Census. The states 
of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania have the greatest 
density, while the largest proportion of this nativity 
appears in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Colorado, Utah, Montana, and California. Utah 
shows a larger proportion of natives of Great Britain to 
total population than any other state. 

Maps 1 and 2, Plate 68, represent the density of the 
natives of Canada and the proportion of the Canadians 
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to the total population in 1900. The states of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and North Dakota show the most dense set- 
tlements of this element, as well as the largest propor- 
tion to their total population. 

Maps 1 and 2, Plate 69, show the density of the 
Scandinavians and their proportion to the total popula- 
tion at the Twelfth Census. The largest proportions of 
this element to total population are noted in northern 
Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Nebraska, with considerable 
areas of settlement in Utah, Montana, and Washington. 

The diagrams on Plates 70 and 71 present the geo- 
graphical distribution of eight groups of nations in 
1900 and 1890, This classification was made in order 
to group the foreign born on a broader basis than the 
simple country of birth, and the diagrams are of great 
interest in showing where these foreign elements have 
made their homes. 

The number of each of these elements in 1900 and 
1890, their increase, and percentage of increase are 
given in the following table: 


POPULATION, ! 
Percent- 
GROUPS. Increase. | age of 
1900 1890 increase. 
TEULONS sce oe oes 222 aca. = seep see sh + 8,192) 637], 18,119; 588 73, 054 258 
PART Sie oats teaiate 2 soee hic Sore | 1,615,459 | 1,871,509 2256, 050 213.7 
British Americans. ............... 1, 179, 807 980, 988 198, 869 20.3 
British | 1,167,623 | 1,251, 402 283,779 26.7 
SIGVSs sees coat 1, 109, 738 510, 625 599, 113 117.3 
Scandinavians . 1, 062, 207 9338, 249 128, 958 13.8 
Greco-Lating cer sere wus estetee 634, 397 319, 822 314, 575 98. 4 
ASUUAGH Tr ouch arene woes See t a eaee 120, 248 118, 383 6, 865 6.1 
bid 


1 Exclusive of Alaska, Hawaii, and persons in the military and naval service 
of the United States stationed abroad. 

2 Decrease, 

Plate 70 represents the geographical distribution of 
certain groups of nations in 1900 and 1890 for the states 
in which they were numerically important. Diagram 
1 shows the distribution of the Teutons, comprising 
natives of Germany, Austria, Holland, Belgium, Lux- 
emburg, and Switzerland; the Germans formed the prin- 
cipal element of this class. The Teutons were found in 
greatest numbers in the states of New York, IIli- 
nois, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Ohio, Michigan, and 
New Jersey. In New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Minnesota the number of Teutons had 
increased since 1890, while in Wisconsin, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Iowa, and Missouri the number had decreased. 

Diagram 2, Plate 70, shows the distribution of the 
Greco-Latins, consisting of the natives of France, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, and Greece. The largest numbers of 
this element, which has almost doubled since 1890, 
were found in New York, Pennsylvania, California, 
Massachusetts, and New Jersey. 

Diagram 3, Plate 70, represents the distribution of 
the Irish, who were found principally in the North 


Atlantic and North Central divisions; the states having 
the largest numbers were New York, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Ilinois, and New Jersey, in the order 
named. It isa noticeable fact that the number of Irish 
has decreased since 1890 in every state shown on the 
diagram, except Montana. 

In diagram 4, Plate 70—distribution of Slavs, which 
include natives of Russia, Hungary, Bohemia, and 
Poland—New York also had the largest number, with 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Ohio following in order. 
The Slavs, like the Greco-Latins, have increased greatly 
since 1890, New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, and 
a number of other states, have more than doubled this 
element of their population in ten years. 

Diagram 1, Plate 71, shows the distribution of Scan- 
dinavians, composed of natives of Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark. Minnesota had the largest number, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa following in order. The 
Scandinavian element has increased in all the states 
shown on the diagram, except Iowa, Michigan, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas, which show a decrease since 1890. 

Diagram 2, Plate 71, represents the distribution of 
the British, including the natives of England, Scotland, 
and Wales. Pennsylvania had the largest number, with 
New York, Massachusetts, Illinois, and Ohio following 
in order. This element has decreased in a majority of 
states since 1890. 

In diagram 3, Plate 71, the number of British Ameri- 
cans, comprising the natives of Canada and Newfound- 
land, is shown. Massachusetts led in this element of 
population; Michigan, New York, and Maine also had 
large numbers. In the states of lowa, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, and South Dakota this element had decreased, 
although the total number in the United States had 
increased. 

Diagram 4, Plate 71, shows the number of Asiatics, 
including the natives of China, Japan, and other parts 
of Asia. California, Oregon, New York, Washington, 
and Massachusetts were the only states in which this 
element was not insignificant. California still had the 
largest proportion of this element, although it has 
decreased greatly since 1890. 

Plate 73 shows the distribution of natives of certain 
foreign countries in 1900. New York had the largest 
number of natives of Germany, Ireland, Russia, and 
Italy. Massachusetts led in the number of natives of 
Canada and Newfoundland; Pennsylvania in natives of 
Great Britain, and Poland; and Minnesota in the largest 
number of natives of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 

Diagram 2, Plate 73, is of interest, as it shows, by the 
length of the bars, the percentage of each of the prin- 
cipal nativities living in cities of 25,000 inhabitants or 
more in 1900,and indicates the elements of foreign im- 
migrants who settle in our large cities. Nearly 75 per 
cent of the Russians lived in cities—a larger proportion 
than of any other foreign nationality. Poland, Italy, 
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and Ireland had over 62 per cent; Bohemia, Austria, 
Hungary, and Germany followed in order, each having 
over 50 per cent. 

The distribution of the foreign born population, which 
has been represented on the diagrams and maps pre- 
viously referred to, does not include all of what may 
be termed the foreign element, as natives of foreign 
parentage have not been considered. 


Diagram 1, Plate 74, represents, by the length of the | 


bars, the distribution of the white population of foreign 
parentage, including foreign born whites, in each state 


and territory. Of this element New York had 4,304,389, | 


forming 59.2 per-cent of the total population. Illinois 
had 2,462,705; Pennsylvania, 2,412,292; Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Michigan, and Minnesota each had 
over 1,000,000 persons of foreign extraction. The for- 
eign element in the Southern states was very small. 


The total number of whites of foreign parentage in | 
continental United States in 1900 was 25,850,980, form- 


ing 34.0 per cent of its total population. The distribu- 
tion of this population is shown in detail on the map, 


Plate 75, which indicates, in six shades of color, the | 
proportion of the whites of foreign parentage to the | 
total population in each county, the heavy shades show- | 
ing where the foreign element formed the greatest — 
_ foreign parents, and negro. 


proportion in 1900. The small proportion of the for- 


eign element in the South and the preponderance of | 


persons of foreign parentage in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and the Dakotas is clearly outlined. Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut also had large propor- 
tions of this element. 

Cartogram 4, Plate 27, shows, for each state and terri- 
tory, the proportion of whites of foreign parentage to 
total population at the Twelfth Census in six groups, 

and was prepared in the same manner as Plate 75, 
except that in the former the county was used as the 
unit, and in the latter the state was the unit. The 
North Atlantic, North Central, and Western divisions 
had the greatest proportion of whites of foreign parent- 
age; and the South Atlantic and South Central the least. 

Diagram 2, Plate 74, indicates, by the length of its 
bars, the proportion of aliens to the total foreign born 
males of voting age in each specified nativity in 1900. 
The Chinese had the largest proportion of aliens, as they 
are prohibited by law from becoming citizens of the 
United States; the Japanese were second, and the Hun- 
garians, Italians, Portuguese, and Austrians followed 
in order; the Welsh had the lowest percentage of aliens 
of the nativities shown on the diagram. 

Diagram 2, Plate 60, represents the percentage of 
aliens in the total foreign born of each specified nativity 
in 1900. This differs from diagram 2, Plate 74, in that 
the percentages are based on the total foreign born 
instead of foreign born males of voting age. 

Diagram 3, Plate 60, shows the percentage of aliens 
among the foreign born males 21 years of age and over 
in cities having 100,000 inhabitants or more in1900. The 
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New England states led in this respect. In Fall River 
and Worcester over 44 per cent of the foreign born 
males 21 years of age and over were aliens; in Provi- 
dence over 37.8 per cent; in Los Angeles, Boston, San 
Francisco, New York, New Haven, Pittsburg, and 
Philadelphia between 30 and 35 per cent of the foreign 
born males of voting age were aliens. Columbus had 
the lowest percentage of aliens of voting age, 5.9. 

Cartogram 4, Plate 76, presents, in six degrees of 
density, the proportion of aliens to foreign born males 
21 years of age and over in 1900. Maine and Arizona 
had over 55 per cent of aliens among the foreign born 
males 21 years of age and over. 


ConyUGAL CONDITION. 


The diagrams on Plates 32, 77, and 78 show the con- 
jugal condition of the population and its elements in 
1900. 

Diagram 2, Plate 82, represents graphically, by the 
length of the bars, the number of single, married, 
widowed, and divorced, by general nativity and color, 
for continental United States. Single persons outnum- 
bered the married and widowed in the total popula- 
tion, native white of native parents, native white of 
The foreign white element, 
however, had more than twice as many married as 
single; this is due, undoubtedly, to the fact that a 
greater part of our immigration consists of married 
adults. It will also be noted that the number of 
divorced is represented for the total population only, 
as the numbers returned for the other elements were 
too small to be indicated. ° 

Plate 77 consists of a series of diagrams showing, for 
continental United States, the conjugal condition of the 
ageregate population for 1900 and 1890, and native white 
of native parents and native white of foreign parents 
for 1900, by age and sex, in proportions of the total 
number in each age group. The proportion of persons 
marrying before 15 years of age was so small as not to 
appear on the diagrams for the aggregate population 
at either census. In 1900, 1.0 per cent of the males and 
10.9 per cent of the females between the ages of 15 
and 19 were married. From 20 to 24 years 21.6 per 
cent of the males were married and of the females 46.5 
per cent. In every age period, except 15 to 19, the 
proportion of widowed to married for females was 
larger than for males.. It will also be noted that the 
proportion of widowed to total in each age group for 
females was more than double that for males. Com- 
paring the two diagrams for 1900 and 1890, an increase 
will be noted in the proportion of widowed to married 
for nearly every age group for both sexes. 

The diagram representing the conjugal condition of 
the native white of native parents shows a slightly 
larger proportion of married males and females in each 
age group than the aggregate. The native white of for- 
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eign parents shows a much smaller proportion of mar- 
ried in each age group than the native white of native 
parents. 

On Plate 78, the first diagram, representing the for- 
eign white population for continental United States, 
shows a slightly larger proportion of both married and 
widowed persons in most of the age groups than the 
native white of foreign parents. The Indians show 
larger proportions of married, both males and females, 
in each age group below 35 years, than any of the 
other elements, except in the case of Chinese females. 
The negroes show the largest proportions of widowed 
females for each age group, except 15 to 19 years, in 
which the Indians lead. The last diagram, representing 
the conjugal condition of the Chinese and Japanese, 
indicates that a very small proportion of males (30.9 
per cent) and a very large proportion of females (62.9 
per cent) were married. 

Cartogram 2, Plate 76, indicates, by shades of color, 
the proportion of divorced to married persons in 1900, 
in each state and territory. Nevada, Oregon, New 
Hampshire, California, and Arizona show the largest 
percentage, the proportion generally being larger in 
the West than in the East. The returns of the enum- 
erators can not, however, be taken as an absolutely 
accurate statement of the number of divorced, owing 
to the tendency of divorced persons to report as single 
or widowed; and to the fact that no return is made of 
the divorced persons who have married again. 


ILLITERACY. 


The enumerators of the Twelfth Census were required 
to secure data in regard to the illiteracy of every person 
10 years of age and over. The inquiry called for an 
answer as to whether or nota person could read or write; 
therefore, the census classification of illiterates includes 
what might be termed two classes—first, those who 


can neither read nor write, and, second, those who can — 


read but can not write. The enumerators returned a 
total of 58,224,600 persons 10 years of age and upward; 
of this number, 6,246,857, or 10.7 per cent, were reported 
as illiterate. In 1890 the illiterates constituted 13.3 per 
cent of the population 10 years of age and upward, a 
decrease during the past decade of 2.6 per cent in the 
proportion of illiterates. 

On Plate 82, the proportion of illiterates among the 
total population 10 years of age and over in 1900 and 
1890, the states are arranged in the order of the per- 
centage of illiterates in 1900. Excluding Alaska, Loui- 
siana shows the largest percentage at both censuses, and 
Nebraska the smallest. The only states and territories 
indicating an increase in percentage of illiterates are Ari- 
zona, South Dakota, Montana, Connecticut, Wyoming, 
Nevada, and Oklahoma, due principally to the inclusion 
of Indians in 1900, as this class was not included in the 
illiterate population in 1890. The Southern states, 
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especially, show great decreases in illiteracy, while in 
a number of the North Atlantic states the decrease is 
slight, owing to a great influx of illiterate foreigners. 

Plate 83 represents, for each state and territory, in 
1900 and 1890, the proportion of illiterates among the 
native white population 10 years of age and over, 
arranged in order of their illiteracy in 1900. New 
Mexico is first, having the largest proportion of native 
white illiterates at both decades, due principally to the 
large number of illiterates among the natives of Spanish 
descent; Massachusetts had the smallest percentage of 
illiterates in 1890, but in 1900 had been passed by five 
Western states—Washington, South’ Dakota, Nevada, 
Montana, and Wyoming—Washington enjoying the 
distinction of haying the smallest percentage of native 
white illiterates in 1900. It will also be noted that the 
percentage of native white illiterates has decreased in 
each state and territory, except New Hampshire, which 
shows an increase of only 0.03 per cent. The decrease 
in the illiteracy of the native white population in the 
Southern states is much less than the decrease in illit- 
eracy of the negro population in the same states. 

Plate 84 represents, for each state and territory, the 
proportion of illiterates among the foreign white popu- 
lation 10 years of age and over for 1900 and 1890, 
arranged in order of their illiteracy in 1900. Hawaii 
leads with the greatest percentage of foreign white illit- 
erates, 43.1 per cent in 1900, Arizona and New Mexico 
following with over 34 per cent, while Oregon appears — 
with the least percentage, 4.1. 

Plate 85 indicates, by states and territories, the pro- 
portion of illiterates among the negro population 10 
years of age and over, for 1900 and 1890, arranged in 
order of their illiteracy in 1900. Louisiana had the 
highest percentage, 61.1 per cent of the negroes 10 
years of age and over of that state being illiterate. 
Every state and territory except Montana shows a great 
decrease in the proportion of negro illiterates from 1890 
to 1900, which is especially marked in New Mexico, 
Utah, Nevada, and North Dakota. This diagram is of 
great interest as a measure of the decrease in illiteracy 
of the negroes, and is especially significant as compared 
with the diagram on Plate 83, which shows the propor- 
tion of illiterates among the native white population. 
It will be noted that the decrease in the percentage of 
illiterates among the negroes had been much greater 
than the decrease for the native white population. 

Plate 79 shows, by shades of color, the proportion of 
illiterates among native white males of voting age in 
each county in 1900. The heavy shades, indicating the 
largest proportions of illiterates, will be found in the 
South Atlantic and South Central states, and New 
Mexico, and the lightest shade, indicating the smallest 
proportion, in the North Central and Western states. 
The comparatively large proportion of illiterates in the 
North Atlantic division was due to the large number of 
illiterate native white males of foreign parentage. 
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On Plate 80, the double page map representing the 
proportion of illiterates among negro males of voting 
age in 1900, the heavy shades will be found in the 
South Atlantic and South Central states. It will also 
be noted that the percentage of illiterates among negro 
males of voting age was very large in all parts of the 
country, although the negro element in the Northern 
states has made rapid progress in acquiring the elements 
of education. 

On Plate 81, males of voting age by color and nativ- 
ity, and by illiteracy, for states and territories, in 1900, 
the shaded portion of each color represents the per- 
centage of illiterates in each element of the population, 
the colored showing the greatest percentage of illiter- 
ates in each state and territory where they formed a 
fair proportion of the population. 


INABILITY TO SPEAK ENGLISH. 


Plate 86 represents, for 1900, by states and territories, 
the proportion of white persons of foreign parentage, 
10 years of age and over, who could not speak English. 
New Mexico (83.8 per cent), Arizona (31.5 per cent), 
and Texas (28.0 per cent) had the largest percentages 
of this element, due principally to the large proportion 
of immigrants of Mexican birth. 

Cartogram 6, Plate 76, shows for 1900, in shades of 
color, by states and territories, the proportion of for- 
eign born whites 10 years of age and over who could 
not speak English; Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, and 
Florida had the greatest proportions (each of the first 
three having over 40 per cent) of this class of immi- 
grants, who were principally of Spanish descent, the 
slowest in learning to speak English. 


OccuUPATIONS. 


The enumerators of the Twelfth Census returned 
29,287,070 persons 10 years of age and over as en- 
gaged in gainful occupations, more than one-half (50.3 
per cent) of the population 10 years of age and upward, 
and nearly two-fifths (38.4 per cent) of the total popu- 
lation. ; 

Of this number, 23,957,778 were males and 5,329,292 
females, or more than 4 males to each female. The male 
wage-earners formed four-fifths of the total male pop- 
ulation 10 years of age and over, while the female wage- 
earners formed only 18.8 per cent of the total female 
population 10 years of age and upward. 

Plate 89 represents, by six small squares, the popula- 
tion, or its elements, 10 years of age and over, by sex, 
classified as wage-earners and nonwage-earners, for 
continental United States in 1900. The entire area of 
each square, representing the population, or its ele- 
ments, 10 years of age and over, is subdivided into 
rectangles showing the proportion of each sex, and so 
shaded as to indicate the proportion of wage-earners 
and nonwage-earners in each sex. 
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Diagram 1, Plate 89, isa square representing the pop- 
ulation 10 years of age and over, in 1900, by sex, classi- 
fied as wage-earners and nonwage-earners. The large 
proportion of male wage-earners, comprising four- 


| fifths (80.0 per cent) of the male population 10 years of 


age and over, ascompared with the proportion of female 
wage-earners forming less than one-fifth (18.8 per cent) 
of the total number of females 10 years of age and over, 
is clearly shown. 

Diagram 2, Plate 89, isa square representing the pop- 
ulation 10 years of age and over, by color and general 
nativity, classified as wage-earners and non wage-earners. 
The increasing proportion of wage-earners in each ele- 
ment is clearly indicated by the shaded parts of the 
rectangles, the colored element showing the largest 
proportion of wage-earners (62.1 per cent), and the 
native white of native parents the smallest (45.8 per 
cent). 

Diagram 8, Plate 89, is composed of four squares, 
representing the native white of native parents, native 
white of foreign parents, foreign white, and colored 
population 10 years of age and over. Each square is 
divided into rectangles, representing males and females, 
each rectangle being shaded to indicate the proportion 
of wage-earners and nonwage-earners. The male wage- 
earners largely outnumbered the female in each ele- 
ment. The foreign white show the largest proportion 
of male wage-earners to total foreign white males 10 
years of age and over, and the colored the largest pro- 
portion of female wage-earners. The smallest propor- 
tion of male wage-earners is shown for the native white 
of foreign parents, and the smallest proportion of 
female wage-earners among the native white of native 
parents. 

Wage-earners are classified by the Census, prima- 
rily, into five grand groups of occupations, as follows: 
(1) agricultural pursuits; (2) professional service; (3) 
domestic and personal service; (4) trade and transpor- 
tation; (5) manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. 
These grand groups are subdivided into specified 
occupations. 

Plate 90 shows, for continental United States, the 
proportion of males and females in each class of occu- 
pations and in certain specified occupation groups in 
1900. The total length of each bar represents 100 per 
cent, the black portion indicating the percentage of 
males and the white the percentage of females, those 
occupations in which each sex preponderates being 
clearly marked by the difference in color. The first 
bar shows that the males formed 81.7 per cent of all 
wage-earners. 

Taking up the occupation groups in order, we note 
that in agricultural pursuits males formed 90.6 per 
cent of the total number employed. In the three speci- 
fied classes of occupations given under professional 
service the males were in excess among artists and teach- 
ers of art, while in the other two the females prepon- 
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derated. In the six classes given under domestic and 
personal service there is only one in which the males were 
in excess—laborers (not specified)—of which class they 
formed 95.3 per cent; the females formed at least 82.3 
per cent. of each of the other five classes. Under trade 
and transportation the males exceeded in every group 
except stenographers and typewriters, in which the 
females formed 76.6 per cent. A great variation will 
be noted in the proportion of the sexes for the occupa- 
tions shown under manufacturing and mechanical pur- 
suits. In several of the classes, as bleachery and dye 
works operatives, printers, lithographers, and press- 
men, also photographers, the males formed over 86 per 
cent of the employees; while of dressmakers, milliners, 
and seamstresses, the females formed over 96 per cent. 
In ten of the twenty-six groups represented under 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, the females 
formed over 50 per cent of the wage-earners. 

The proportion which each of the principal elements 
of the population formed of the total wage-earners, and 
‘the relative proportion of each of the grand groups in 
each .element, for continental United States, is shown 
by the square diagram on Plate 87. This square rep- 
resents the classification of occupations by race and natiy- 
ity in 1900, and, although it appears to be complex, is 
really very simple in construction and easily understood. 
The total area of the square, representing the number 
of wage-earners, is divided by heavy horizontal lines 
into rectangles indicating the native white of native 
parents, native white of foreign parents, foreign white, 
and colored. Each rectangle is subdivided by vertical 
lines into sections representing each of the five grand 
groups of occupations, each group being given a dis- 
tinctive color—agricultural pursuits, blue; professional 
service, pink; domestic and personal service, green; 
trade and transportation, gray; and manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits, yellow. 

Each grand group is subdivided by light. horizontal 
lines into small rectangles or sections, representing the 
proportion of wage-earners in each specified occupation 
as numbered and described below the square. Under 
the grand group of agricultural pursuits, (1) represents 
agricultural laborers; (2) farmers, planters, and over- 
seers; (3) all others. The grand group representing 
professional service is subdivided in a similar manner 
into small rectangles or sections, showing the propor- 
tion of (1) clergymen; (2) lawyers; (3) physicians; (4) 
teachers; (5) all others. The other grand groups are 
divided ina similar manner. 

This diagram shows that the native white of native 
parents, with 13,875,329, had the largest proportion of 
wage-earners (47.7 per cent); the foreign white, with 
5,736,818 (19.8 per cent); the native white of foreign 
parents, with 5,300,924 (18.2 per cent); and the colored, 
with 4,160,162 (14.3 per cent), following in order. The 
colored show the largest proportion engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits (53.0 per cent), and the foreign white the 
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smallest (18.7 per cent). In professional service the 
native white of native parents had the largest propor- 
tion (5.8 per cent), and the colored the smallest (1.2 per 
cent). The colored also had the largest proportion 
employed in domestic and personal service (83.4 per 
cent), and the native white of native parents the smallest 
(13.3 per cent). In trade and transportation the native 
white of foreign parents formed the largest proportion 
(23.1 per cent), and the colored the smallest (5.4 per 
cent), while in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits 
the foreign white had the largest proportion (87.8 per 
cent), and the colored the smallest (7.0 per cent). Taking 
up each element of the population in order, it will be 
noted that the native white of native parents had the 
largest proportion engaged in professional service and 
the smallest proportion in domestic and personal serv- 
ice; the native white of foreign parents the largest 
proportion engaged in trade and transportation; the 
foreign white the largest proportion engaged in manu- 
facturing and mechanical pursuits, and the smallest 
proportion in agriculture; the colored the largest pro- 
portion engaged in agricultural pursuits, and domestic: 
and personal service, and the smallest proportion in 
professional service, trade and transportation, and. 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. 

Plate 88 represents the proportion, by general nativ-. 
ity and race, of persons engaged in the principal occu- 
pations in 1900. The total length of the bar represents 


_ 100 per cent, and the portions colored the percentage of 


each of the five elements engaged in the grand group or 
specified occupation represented. The bars are arranged 
in five groups, the first bar of each group representing: 
the proportion of each element for the grand group, 
followed by the bars for certain specified occupations of 
that group. The percentage of each element in all occu- 
pations is indicated on the first. bar, the native white of’ 
native parents showing the largest proportion, 47.7 per: 
cent, followed by the foreign white, with 19.8 per cent; 
the native white of foreign parents, with 18.2 per cent;. 
the negro, with 13.7 per cent; and the Chinese, Japa- 
nese, and Indians, with 0.6 per cent. The native white of | 
native parents predominated in agricultural pursuits, 
professional service, and in trade and transportation, 
forming more than half of the wage-earners in each of’ 
these groups. In domestic and personal service, and 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits the proportion 
of the other elements combined is greater, although the 
native white of native parents formed the largest pro- 
portion in each of the principal occupation groups. In 


professional service it will be noted that the proportion 


of native white of native parents is much larger than for 
any other race or nativity, as they formed 64.1 per cent 
of the total, 75.5 per cent of the lawyers, 73.7 per cent of 
the physicians and surgeons, 65.6 per cent of the teachers 
and professors in colleges and universities, and 52.4 per - 
cent of the clergymen. The foreign white and the- 
native white of foreign parents formed together a rela- - 
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tively small proportion of wage-earners in agricultural 
pursuits and professional service, but in manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuits they were the leading element. 
The large proportion they formed of taiiors and tai- 
loresses (86.1 per cent) is especially noticeable. These 
two elements also formed the largest percentage of the 
persons employed in domestic and personal service. 
The largest proportion (23.6 per cent) of the negroes 
will be noted in domestic and personal service, and espe- 
cially in the occupation of launderers and laundresses, 
in which they formed 57.0 per cent of the workers. 

Plates 92 and 93 represent, by the different colors on 
each bar, the proportion of persons engaged in each of 
seven classes of occupations in 1900 and 1890, by states 
and territories, arranged in order of the percentage of 
persons employed in agriculture. Comparisons may be 
drawn from these two diagrams as to increases or 
decreases in the proportions of persons engaged in the 
several occupation classes shown. 


AGRICULTURAL PURSUITS. 


In 1900 Mississippi had the largest percentage (76.0 
per cent) of persons employed in agriculture, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas following with over 70 per cent. 

The dark shades on cartogram 1, Plate 91, indicate 
the regions where agricultural pursuits formed the prin- 
cipal occupation of wage-earners in 1900. This indus- 
try was of great importance in nearly every state, but 
especially so in the South Atlantic and South Central 
divisions, and North and South Dakota, where the 
greatest proportion of wage-earners was engaged in 
agriculture. Plates 92 and 93 show that most of the 
states have changed their positions since 1890, due to 
slight decreases in the proportion of persons engaged 
in this pursuit. 


MANUFACTURING AND MECHANICAL PURSUITS. 


In the North Atlantic states (except Vermont), Dela- 
ware, and Ohio, manufactures was the most important 
industry, as shown by the proportion of persons engaged 
therein. 

Cartogram 2, Plate 91, represents the proportion of 
wage-earners employed in manufacturing and mechan- 
ical pursuits to all wage-earners in 1900. Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Hampshire had 
the greatest percentage of persons engaged in these in- 
dustries, over two-fifths of all the wage-earners in these 
states having been employed in this class of occupations. 
This industry was also of great importance in New Jer- 
sey, New York, Pennsylvania, and Delaware, over 30 
per cent of their wage-earners following manufacturing 
pursuits. Plates 92 and 93 show that the proportion 
of wage-earners engaged in manufacturing pursuits in 
the Southern states was very small, although it has 
increased since 1890 in certain states of the South At- 
lantic division. 
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MINING AND QUARRYING. 


In Alaska, Montana, Arizona, Nevada, Colorado, and 
Idaho mining and quarrying was an important indus 
try in 1900. 

Cartogram 3, Plate 91, indicates that this class of oc- 
cupation was an important one in the Western division. 
This industry was also of consequence in Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. 

FISHING. 


In 1900 Alaska led in the proportion of persons en- 
gaged in fishing. For continental United States, Mary- 
land had the largest proportion of persons engaged in 
this industry. 


TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION. 


Nearly every state and territory shows a consider- 
able percentage of persons engaged in trade and trans- 
portation. 

Cartogram 4, Plate 91, represents, by shades of color, 
the states and territories having the largest proportion 
of persons engaged in occupations connected with trade 
and transportation, and evidences the fact that it was of 
importance in all the states, except a few in the South 
Atlantic and South Central divisions. 


DOMESTIC AND PERSONAL SERVICE. 


The District of Columbia, Alaska, and Maryland had 
a larger proportion of wage-earners employed in do- 
mestic and personal service than in any other class of 
occupations. 

Cartogram 5, Plate 91, represents the proportion of 
persons engaged in domestic and personal service. The 
heaviest shade, indicating the largest proportion of 
persons engaged in this class of occupations, is found in 
every division, the Western division showing a large 
proportion in each state. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICE. 


The number of persons employed in professional 
service formed a very small proportion of the wage- 
earners in each state. 

On cartogram 6, Plate 91, illustrating the proportion 
of persons engaged in this service, the heaviest shade is 
scattered over the entire United States, with the excep- 
tion of the South Central division, most of the states in 
the South Atlantic and South Central divisions showing 
a very small proportion of wage-earners employed in 
professional service. 


DISTRIBUTION BY PARENTAGE. 


The series of diagrams on Plates 94, 95, and 96 rep- 
resent the distribution of wage-earners of specified 
parentage by their principal occupations in 1900, and 
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show the percentage of wage-earners of native, foreign, 
and negro parentage, also by parentage for certain 
specified nativities. Diagrams 1, 3, and 5 on Plate 94 
indicate the principal occupations of persons of native, 
foreign, and negro parentage. The leading occupations 
for each of these elements were connected with agricul- 
ture. Nearly 45 per cent of the wage-earners of native 
parents were farmers, planters, and overseers, and agri- 
cultural laborers; only 11.7 per cent of persons of for- 
eign parentage were farmers, planters, and overseers, 
and 7.2 per cent agricultural laborers. The negroes, 
however, had a far larger proportion in agricultural 
occupations than either of the other elements, 53.7 per 
cent of the negro wage-earners following these pursuits. 
The Norwegians (diagram 1, Plate 95); Danes (diagram 
3, Plate 95); Bohemians (diagram 6, Plate 96); Swedes 
(diagram 5, Plate 95); and Germans (diagram 4, Plate 94) 
had the largest proportions of wage-earners employed 
in agriculture, the Norwegians leading with 47.0 per 
cent of this element, the Danes coming next with 39.2 
per cent, the Bohemians with 30.1 per cent, the Swedes 
with 27.2 per cent, and the Germans with 24.2 per cent. 

These diagrams are very interesting in showing the 
occupations followed by foreign immigrants and their 
children. A close study of the diagrams will show that 
of those persons of foreign parentage the Germans (dia- 
gram 4, Plate 94); French (diagram 6, Plate 94); Scan- 
dinavians (diagrams 1, 3, and 5, Plate 95); English 
Canadians (diagram 2, Plate 95); British (diagram 6, 
Plate 95); and Bohemians (diagram 6, Plate 96) had 
larger proportions of their wage-earners engaged as 
farmers, planters, and overseers, than were employed 
in any other detailed occupation, although the number 
engaged in agriculture was relatively small as compared 
with those of native and negro parentage. The Irish 
(diagram 2, Plate 94) showed a larger percentage of 
laborers not specified, and servants and waiters than 
that of any other occupation. The French Canadians 


(diagram 4, Plate 95) attracted by the cotton mills of ° 


New England, had a large proportion of cotton-mill 
operatives. The Austrians, Hungarians, Poles, and 
Italians (diagrams 1; 2, 3, and 5, Plate 96) showed large 
percentages of laborers not specified, and miners and 
quarrymen. The Russians (diagram 4, Plate 96) showed 
the largest percentage employedas tailors and tailoresses. 


FAMILIES. 


Family, as a census term, may stand for a group of 
individuals who occupy jointly a dwelling place or part 
of a dwelling place, or for an individual living alone in 
any place of abode. 

The following table, taken from Twelfth Census, 
Volume II, page elviii, gives the population, number of 
families, and the number of persons to a family at each 
census from 1850 to 1900: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


STATISTICAL ATLAS. 


a —— 


Persons 
CENSUS. Total Total : toa 
population. | families. family 
1900, entire area of enumeration.......--- 76, 303, 387 | 16, 239, 797 4.7 
1900, continental United States .....-..... 75, 994, 575 16, 187, 715 4.7 
S90 acc. te eces Pesce eee ce eee ea eem ried 62, 622, 250 12, 690, 152 4.9 
ASSO sees can cde wicine tele me cis motenin spats meme 50, 155, 783 9, 945, 916 5.0 
STO Soca ena Cate ata arti ro eee ie ete aib oie mle ieee 38, 558, 371 7,579, 363 5.1 
TB60 eos ck ace eee ae 197, 489, 561 15, 210, 934 15.3 
1850 < cc. c ed. chee le ro mee ee eetebieateie n= (lleiieine'y 119, 987, 562 13, 598, 240 15.6 


1 Families returned for free population only. 


Diagram 1, Plate 97, represents, by the length of its 
bars, the average number of persons to a family at each 
census from 1850 to 1900, as given in the preceding 
table. No reliable data could be obtained in regard to 
the size of families for the censuses prior to 1850, and 
for 1850 and 1860 the data are for free population 
only. In 1850 the average size of a family was 5.6; 
since then it has steadily diminished, until at the census 
of 1900 it was 4.7, a decrease of 16.1 per cent in the 
past fifty years. 

Diagram 2, Plate 97, shows theaverage number of per- 
sons to a private family in each state and territory in 1900,- 
Texas leads with an average of 5.1 persons to a family, 
with North Carolina, Indian Territory, and West Vir- 
ginia closely following; Alaska, with only 3.3 persons 
to a family, has the lowest average. It will be noted on 
this diagram, also on Plate 98, that the Southern states 
had the largest families and Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and the far Western states, with the excep- 
tion of Utah, the smallest, Nevada having the small- 
est average of any state or territory appearing, except 
Alaska. 

Plate 98 shows the average size of private families at 
the Twelfth Census in detail, as in preparing the- map 
the county has been taken as the unit, the average size 
of a family computed in each, the counties arranged in 
five groups and colored in different shades, the lightest 
tint, group 1, representing those counties where the 
average number of persons to a family was less than 4, 
and the heaviest shade, group v, where the average 
number of persons to a family was 5.5 or more. The 
largest areas of group 1 are found in New Hampshire, 
Vermont, New York, the southern part of Michigan, 
and the far West, while large areas of group Vv are 
found in Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, Utah, and a few scat- 
tered counties in Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota 
and South Dakota. 


PROPRIETORSHIP OF HomxEs. 


Plate 99 represents the proportion of homes owned 
free, owned encumbered, and hired in 1900. With the 
exception of Alaska, New Mexico had the largest pro- 
portion of homes owned free and the District of Co- 
lumbia the smallest; with the exception of Hawaii and 
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Alaska, the District of Columbia had the largest propor- 
tion of hired homes and North Dakota the smallest. 


Wisconsin, Vermont, and Michigan showed the largest 


percentage of homes owned encumbered and Indian 


being too small to be represented on the diagram. 
Comparing the states by geographical divisions, the 
Western division had the largest percentage of homes 
owned free and the North Atlantic the smallest. The 
states of the North Atlantic division had the largest 
proportion of hired homes and those of the North Cen- 
tral division the smallest. The North Central division 
had the largest proportion of homes owned encumbered 
and the South Central the smallest. 

Plate 100 represents the proportion of farm homes 
owned free, owned encumbered, and hired in 1900. 
New Mexico, with 86.9 per cent, led in the percent- 


age of farm homes owned free, with Arizona, Utah, 
and Alaska closely following, Indian Territory showing 
the smallest percentage (25.3). Michigan, Wisconsin, 


/ and Vermont, in the order named, had the largest 
Territory the smallest, the percentage for Alaska | 


proportion of farms owned encumbered, while New 
Mexico and Arizona had the smallest, except Indian 
Territory, the percentage for which was too small to 
appear upon the diagram. Indian Territory, Missis- 
sippi, and South Carolina had the largest proportion 
of hired farms while Maine and Utah had smaller pro- 
portions than any of the other states. Compared by 
divisions, the Western states had the largest propor- 
tion owned free, and the smallest hired; the North Cen- 
tral states had the largest proportion owned encum- 
bered, and the smallest owned free; while the South 
Central states had the largest proportion hired, and the 
smallest owned encumbered. 
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MALES OF VOTING AGE BY COLOR AND NATIVITY, AND BY ILLITERACY: 1900 
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PROPORTION OF ILLITERATES AMONG THE FOREIGN WHITE POPULATION 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 
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NEBRASKA 
INDIANA 
MISSOURI 


NEW MEXICO 
VERMONT 
WISCONSIN 


MINNESOTA 


!DAHO 
MICHIGAN 
OREGON 
ILLINOIS 
MAINE 
OHIO 

UTAH 
DELAWARE 


WASHINGTON 


WYOMING 
ARIZONA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
CALIFORNIA 
NEVADA 
MARYLAND 


MONTANA 
COLORADO 
PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK 


CONNECTICUT 
NEW JERSEY 


RHODE ISLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA 


(2 Agriculture - EERE Fishing 

4 1 
[7 Manufactures (GS trade and transportation x 
M5) Mining [ES Domestic and personal service 


{_} Professional service 


ery eS ee Ye _ 


LNATIVE 


PER .CENT 
5 10 15 


20 25 
RMERS PLANTERS, AND OVERSEERS 


GRICULTURAL LABORERS 
ORERS (NOT SPECIFIED) | | 
RVANTS AND WAITERS | 
JERCHANTS AND DEALERS (EXCEPT WHOLESALE) 
PENTERS ANDO JOINERS 
SLESKS AND COPYISTS 
TEAM RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 
ALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN 
JHERS AND PROFESSORS IN et baat mmm 
YMEN, HACKMEN, TEAMSTERS, ETC. 
UNDERERS AND LAUNDRESSES 
ERS AND QUARRYMEN 
SSMAKERS 
SENTS 
ERS, GLAZIERS, ANDO VARNISHERS 
OKKEEPERS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
NUFACTURERS AND OFFICIALS, ETC. 
MACHINISTS 
ACKSMITHS 
ENGINEERS AND FIREMEN (NOT LOCOMOTIVE) 
TTON MILL OPERATIVES 
AND PLANING MILL EMPLOYEES 
ON AND STEEL WORKERS 
IGIANS AND SURGEONS 
SEKEEPERS AND STEWARDS 
LAWYERS 
IOOT AND SHOE MAKERS AND REPAIRERS 
PRINTERS , LITHOGRAPHERS, AND PRESSMEN 


3.FOREIGN 


PER CENT 
° 5 10 
RMERS, PLANTERS, AND OVERSEERS 


LABORERS (NOT SPECIFIED) 
AGRICULTURAL LABORERS 

RVANTS AND WAITERS 

IERCHANTS AND DEALERS (EXCEPT WHOLESALE) 
NERS ANO QUARRYMEN 

SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN 

GLERKS AND coPYISTS 

RPENTERS AND JOINERS 

YMEN, HACKMEN, TEAMSTERS, ETC. 

AM RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 

RS AND TAILORESSES 

AND STEEL WORKERS 
SSMAKERS 

INISTS ; 
TON MILL OPERATIVES 

ERS, GLAZIERS, AND VARNISHERS 

CHERS AND PROFESSORS IN COLLEGES,ETC. 
AND SHOE MAKERS AND REPAIRERS 
KKEEPERS AND ACCOUNTANTS 

UFACTURERS AND OFFICIALS, ETC. 

DERERS AND LAUNDRESSES 


ONS (BRICK AND STONE) 
RS , LITHOGRAPHERS, AND PRESSMEN 
STRESSES 


5.NEGRO 


PER CENT 


20 25 acs 
RICULTURAL LABORERS 


ERS PLANTERS, AND OVERSEERS 
RERS {NOT SPECIFIED) 
RVANTS AND WAITERS 
NOERERS AND LAUNDRESSES 
MEN, HACKMEN TEAMSTERS, ETC. 
i M RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 
ERS AND QUARRYMEN 
| AND PLANING MILL EMPLOYEES 

TERS AND HELPERS (IN STORES ETC.) 
EACHERS AND PROFESSORS IN COLLEGES, ETC, 
ENTERS AND JOINERS 
eRPENTINE FARMERS AND LABORERS 
ARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS 
URSES AND MIDWIVES 
LERGYMEN 
0 AND CIGAR FACTORY OPERATIVES 
ERS 
ONS (BRICK AND STONE) 
SMAKERS 
ON AND STEEL WORKERS 
STRESSES 
TORS AND SEXTONS 
SEKEEPERS AND STEWARDS 
EN AND OYSTERMEN 
NEERS AND FIREMEN (NOT LOCOMOTIVE) 
SMITHS 
AND TILE MAKERS, ETC. 
DD CHOPPERS 


| > ae 


LABORERS (NOT SPECIFIED) 
SERVANTS AND WAITERS 

FARMERS PLANTERS AND OVERSEERS 
AGRICULTURAL LABORERS 

STEAM RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 
ORAYMEN HACKMEN, TEAMSTERS, ETC. 
CLERKS AND COPYISTS 

SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN 
MERCHANTS AND DEALERS. (EXCEPT WHOLESALE) 
DRESSMAKERS 

MINERS AND QUARRYMEN 

IRON AND STEEL WORKERS 
TEACHERS AND PROFESSORS IN COLLEGES ETC. 
WATCHMEN, POLICEMEN, FIREMEN,ETC, 
MACHINISTS 

CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
ENGINEERS AND FIREMEN (NOT LOCOMOTIVE) 
BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS AND REPAIRERS 
LAUNDERERS AND LAUNDRESSES 

COTTON MILL OPERATIVES 

BOOKKEEPERS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
PLUMBERS AND GAS AND STEAM FITTERS 
BLACKSMITHS 

MASONS (BRICK AND STONE) 

PAINTERS, GLAZIERS ,AND VARNISHERS 
AGENTS 

MANUFACTURERS AND OFFICIALS, ETC. 
PRINTERS , LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRESSMEN 


FARMERS, PLANTERS, AND OVERSEERS 
AGRICULTURAL LABORERS 

LABORERS (NOT SPECIFIED) 
SERVANTS AND WAITERS 

MERCHANTS AND DEALERS {EXCEPT 
SALESMEN ANDO SALESWOMEN 

CLERKS AND COPYISTS 

CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 

DRAYMEN HACKMEN,TEAMSTERS, ETC 
TAILORS AND TAILORESSES 
MACHINISTS 

IRON AND STEEL WORKERS 
DRESSMAKERS 

STEAM RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 

PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, AND VARNISHERS 
BUTCHERS 

MANUFACTURERS AND OFFICIALS, ETC 
BAKERS 

MINERS AND QUARRYMEN 

BOOKKEEPERS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
BLACKSMITHS 

BOOT ANDO SHOE MAKERS AND REPAIRERS 
TOBACCO AND CIGAR FACTORY OPERATIVES 
SALOON KEEPERS 

TEACHERS AND PROFESSORS IN COLLEGES ETC. 
AGENTS 

ENGINEERS AND FIREMEN (NOT LOCOMOTIVE) ms 
PRINTERS , LITHOGRAPHERS, AND PRESSMEN = 


35 
FARMERS, PLANTERS, AND OVERSEERS 


LABORERS (NOT SPECIFIED) 
SERVANTS AND WAITERS 
AGRICULTURAL LABORERS 

MERCHANTS AND DEALERS (EXCEPT WHOLESALE) 
MINERS AND QUARRYMEN 

CLERKS AND COPYISTS 

SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
DRESSMAKERS 

TEACHERS AND PROFESSORS IN COLLEGES, ETC. 
MACHINISTS 

STEAM RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 
DRAYMEN HACKMEN, TEAMSTERS ETC. 
LAUNDERERS AND LAUNDRESSES 

PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, AND VARNISHERS 
MANUFACTURERS AND OFFICIALS, ETC. 
BOOKKEEPERS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
BUTCHERS 

IRON AND STEEL WORKERS 

AGENTS 

BLACKSMITHS 

ENGINEERS AND FIREMEN (NOT LOCOMOTIVE) 
TAILORS AND TAILORESSES 
GLASSWORKERS 

BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS 

BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS AND REPAIRERS 
SEAMSTRESSES 

BAKERS 


SUPPER 


PLATE No. 94 


DISTRIBUTION OF WAGE EARNERS OF SPE CIFIED PARENTAGE BY PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS :1900 


2.1IRISH 


PER CENT 
5 10 


4.GERMAN 


PER CENT 
5 10 15 


6.FRENCH 


PER CENT 
5 10 15 


JULIUS BIEN &CO.LITH. NY 


DISTRIBUTION OF WAGE EARNERS OF SPECIFIED PARENTAGE BY PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS:1900 


FARMERS, PLANTERS, AND OVERSEERS 
AGRICULTURAL LABORERS 
SERVANTS AND WAITERS 

LABORERS (NOT SPECIFIED) 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
MERCHANTS AND DEALERS (EXCEPT WHOLESALE) 
SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN 

STEAM RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 
BOATMEN AND SAILORS 

SAW AND PLANING MILL EMPLOYEES 
DRESSMAKERS 

CLERH&S AND COPYISTS 

TEACHERS AND PROFESSORS IN COLLEGES,ETC. 
PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, AND VARNISHERS 
HOUSEKEEPERS AND STEWARDS 

DRAYMEN, HACKMEN,TEAMSTERS, ETC. 
MACHINISTS QUARRYMEN 
3LACKSMITHS 

MINERS AND QUARRYMEN 

TAILORS AND TAILORESSES 
LAUNDERERS AND LAUNDRESSES 

AGENTS 

ENGINEERS AND FIREMEN (NOT LOCOMOTIVE) 
MASONS (BRIGK AND STONE) 

FISHERMEN AND OYSTERMEN 
BOOKKEEPERS AND ACCOUNTANTS 

BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS AND REPAIRERS 
IRON AND STEEL WORKERS 
LUMBERMEN AND RAFTSMEN 


FARMERS, PLANTERS,AND OVERSEERS 
AGRICULTURAL LABORERS 

LABORERS (NOT SPECIFIED) 
SERVANTS AND WAITERS 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
MERCHANTS AND DEALERS (EXCEPT WHOLESALE) 
_DRAYMEN HACK MEN, TEAMSTERS, ETC. 
STEAM RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 
SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN 
BLACKSMITHS 

CLERKS AND COPYISTS 

PAINTERS, GLAZIERS,AND VARNISHERS 
DRESSMAKERS 

MACHINISTS 

MINERS AND QUARRYMEN 

MASONS (BRICK AND STONE) 

STOCK RAISERS, HERDERS,AND DROVERS 
BOATMEN AND SAILORS 

TEACHERS AND PROFESSORS IN COLLEGES,ETC. 
TAILORS AND TAILORESSES 

IRON AND STEEL WORKERS 
ENGINEERS AND FIREMEN (NOT LOCOMOTIVE) 
HOUSEKEEPERS AND STEWARDS _ 
MANUFACTURERS AND OFFICIALS, ETC. 

SAW AND PLANING MILL EMPLOYEES 

BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS AND REPAIRERS 
LAUNDERERS AND LAUNDRESSES 

AGENTS 


FARMERS, PLANTERS,AND OVERSEERS 
SERVANTS AND WAITERS 

LABORERS (NOT SPECIFIED) 
AGRICULTURAL LABORERS 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 

MINERS AND QUARRYMEN 

STEAM RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 
MACHINISTS 

TAILORS AND TAILORESSES 

DRAYMEN, HACKMEN, TEAMSTERS, ETC. 

IRON AND STEEL WORKERS 
MERCHANTS AND DEALERS (EXCEPT WHOLESALE) 
SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN 
CLERKS AND COPYISTS 

PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, AND VARNISHERS 

SAW AND PLANING MILL EMPLOYEES 
DRESSMAKERS 

BLACKSMITHS 

LAUNDERERS AND LAUNDRESSES 

BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS AND REPAIRERS 
ENGINEERS AND FIREMEN (NOT LOCOMOTIVE) 
BOATMEN AND SAILORS 

MASONS (BRICK AND STONE) 

TEACHERS AND PROFESSORS IN COLLEGES,ETC: 
HOUSEKEEPERS AND STEWARDS 
CABINETMAKERS 

MANUFACTURERS AND OFFICIALS, ETC. 


LUMBERMEN AND RAFTSMEN 


° 


iiteLLLLLLL LLL | 


1LNORWEGIAN 


PER CENT 


10 is 


3. DANISH 


PER CENT 
10 


5. SWEDISH 


PER CENT 
10 


15 


20 


20 


25 


2. CANADIAN (ENGLISH) 


PER CENT 


° 5 10 
FARMERS, PLANTERS.AND OVERSEERS 


AGRICULTURAL LABORERS 

LABORERS (NOT SPECIFIED). 
SERVANTS AND WAITERS 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 

CLERKS AND COPYISTS 

SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN 
DRAYMEN, HACKMEN, TEAMSTERS , ETC. 
TEACHERS AND PROFESSORS.IN COLLEGES, ETC 
MERCHANTS AND DEALERS (EXCEPT WHOLESALE) . 
STEAM RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 
DRESSMAKERS 

BOOKKEEPERS AND ACCOUNTANTS 

BOOT ANDO SHOE MAKERS AND REPAIRERS 
MACHINISTS 

PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, AND VARNISHERS 
BLACKSMITHS 

NURSES AND MIOWIVES 

ENGINEERS AND FIREMEN (NOT LOCOMOTIVE) 
LUMBERMEN AND RAFTSMEN 

AGENTS 

MANUFAGTURERS AND OFFICIALS, ETC. 
MINERS AND QUARRYMEN 

SAW AND PLANING MILL EMPLOYEES 
HOUSEKEEPERS. AND STEWARDS 
STENOGRAPHERS AND TYPEWRITERS 
PRINTERS , LITHOGRAPHERS,AND PRESSMEN 
IRON AND STEEL WORKERS 


4. CANADIAN (FRENC 


PER CENT 
5 10 


COTTON MILL OPERATIVES 

LABORERS (NOT SPECIFIED) 
FARMERS, FLANTERS. AND OVERSEERS 
AGRICULTURAL LABORERS 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 

BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS AND REPAIRERS 
SERVANTS AND WAITERS 

ORAYMEN, HACKMEN, TEAMSTERS, ETC. 
WOOLEN MILL OPERATIVES 
SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN 
MERCHANTS AND DEALERS (EXCEPT WHOLESALE) 
STEAM RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 
DRESSMAKERS 

SAW AND PLANING MILL EMPLOYEES 
PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, AND VARNISHERS 
MACHINISTS 

IRON AND STEEL WORKERS 
CLERKS AND COPYISTS 
BLACKSMITHS 

HOSIERY AND KNITTING MILL OPERATIVES 
MASONS (BRICK AND STONE) 

BARBERS AND HAIRORESSERS 

PAPER AND PULP MILL OPERATIVES 
ENGINEERS AND FIREMEN (NOT LOCOMOTIVE) 
LUMBERMEN AND RAFTSMEN 

BRICK AND TILE MAKERS, ETC, 
MINERS AND QUARRYMEN 


6. BRITISH 


PER CENT 
s 10 


FARMERS PLANTERS,AND OVERSEERS 
MINERS AND QUARRYMEN 

LABORERS (NOT SPECIFIED) 
AGRICULTURAL LABORERS 
SERVANTS AND WAITERS 

MERCHANTS AND DEALERS (EXCEPT WHOLESALE) 
CLERKS AND COPYISTS 

SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
MACHINISTS 

STEAM RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 

IRON ANDO STEEL WORKERS 
DRAYMEN, HACKMEN, TEAMSTERS,ETC, 
MANUFACTURERS AND OFFICIALS,ETC. 
TEACHERS AND PROFESSORS IN COLLEGES, ETC. 
BOOKKEEPERS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
ENGINEERS AND FIREMEN (NOT LOCOMOTIVE) 
COTTON MILL OPERATIVES 

DRESSMAKERS 

PAINTERS, GLAZIERS,ANO VARNISHERS 
AGENTS 

BLACKSMITHS 

MASONS (8RIGK AND STONE) 
PRINTERS , LITHOGRAPHERS,AND PRESSMEN 
WOOLEN MILL OPERATIVES 

NURSES AND MIOWIVES 

BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS ANO REPAIRERS 
PLUMBERS AND GAS AND STEAM FITTERS 
HOUSEKEEPERS AND STEWARDS 


JULIUS BIEN. 


PLATE No.96 


DISTRIBUTION OF WAGE EARNERS OF SPECIFIED PARENTAGE BY PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS :1900 


1. AUSTRIAN 2. HUNGARIAN 
PER CENT PER CENT 
° s 10 15 ° 5 fo 15 20 2s 


MINERS AND QUARRYMEN 
LABORERS (NOT SPECIFLED) 
SERVANTS AND WAITERS 

IRON AND STEEL WORKERS 
TAILORS AND TAILORESSES 
MERCHANTS AND DEALERS (EXCEPT WHOLESALE) | 
TOBACCO AND CIGAR FACTORY OPERATIVES 

FARMERS, PLANTERS,AND OVERSEERS 
STEAM RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 
SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN 
AGRICULTURAL LABORERS 
CHARCOAL, COKE,AND LIME BURNERS 
CLERKS AND.COPYISTS 

BRICK AND TILE MAKERS, ETC. 
SEAMSTRESSES 

BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS AND REPAIRERS 
HUCKSTERS AND PEDDLERS 
MANUFACTURERS AND OFFICIALS, ETC. 
DRESSMAKERS 

CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
DRAYMEN ,HACKMEN TEAMSTERS, ETC, 
LEATHER CURRIERS AND TANNERS 


LABORERS (NOT SPECIFIED! 
“MINERS AND QUARRYMEN 

TAILORS AND TAILORESSES 
SERVANTS AND WAITERS 

FARMERS, PLANTERS, AND OVERSEERS 
MERCHANTS AND DEALERS (EXCEPT WHOLESALE) 
AGRICULTURAL LABORERS 

IRON ANDO STEEL WORKERS 
SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN 

_ STEAM RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 
CLERKS AND COPYISTS 
HUCKSTERS AND PEODLERS 
SEAMSTRESSES 

CHARCOAL COKE, AND LIME BURNERS 
TOBACCO AND CIGAR FACTORY OPERATIVES 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
DRESSMAKERS 

- BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS AND REPAIRERS 
_ MANUFACTURERS’ AND OFFICIALS, ETC. 

_ PAINTERS, GLAZIERS,AND VARNISHERS 

_ SALOON KEEPERS 


— 


“See eig TTT] 


BAKERS 
_ MACHINISTS AGENTS 
DRAYMEN HACKMEN, TEAMSTERS, ETC. SALOON KEEPERS 
_ BUTCHERS BOOKKEEPERS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
“AGENTS PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, AND VARNISHERS 
_ COTTON MILL OPERATIVES BUTCHERS 
BOOKKEEPERS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
See OLISH 4.RUSSIAN 
PER CENT PER CENT 


° 
u 
6 


15 


e 


TAILORS AND TAILORESSES 
MERCHANTS AND DEALERS (EXCEPT WHOLESALE) 
LABORERS (NOT SPECIFIED) 

FARMERS, PLANTERS,AND OVERSEERS 
HUCKSTERS AND PEDDLERS 
AGRICULTURAL LABORERS 

SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN 

MINERS AND QUARRYMEN 
SEAMSTRESSES 

SERVANTS AND WAITERS 

TOBACCO AND CIGAR FACTORY OPERATIVES 
CLERKS ANDO COPYISTS 

BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS AND REPAIRERS 
MANUFACTURERS AND OFFICIALS, ETC. 
PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, AND VARNISHERS 
DRESSMAKERS 

SHIRT, COLLAR, AND CUFF MAKERS 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 

HAT AND GAP MAKERS 

AGENTS 

DRAYMEN, HACKMEN, TEAMSTERS, ETC. 
MESSENGERS AND ERRAND AND OFFICE BOYS 
BOOKKEEPERS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
BUTCHERS 

IRON, AND STEEL WORKERS 
TEACHERS AND PROFESSORS IN COLLEGES,ETC. 
STEAM RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 
MILLINERS 

BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS 


LABORERS (NOT SPECIFIED) 
MINERS AND QUARRYMEN 
: IRON ANO STEEL WORKERS 
AGRICULTURAL LABORERS 
FARMERS, PLANTERS, AND OVERSEERS 
q TAILORS AND TAILORESSES 
_ SERVANTS AND WAITERS 
MERCHANTS AND DEALERS (EXCEPT WHOLESALE) 
COTTON MILL OPERATIVES 
_ STEAM RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 
_ SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN 
TOBACCO AND CIGAR FACTORY OPERATIVES 
_ HUCKSTERS AND PEDDLERS 
_ LEATHER CURRIERS AND TANNERS 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
_ BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS AND REPAIRERS 
SAW AND PLANING MILL EMPLOYEES 
SEAMSTRESSES 
DRAYMEN HACKMEN, TEAMSTERS, ETC. 
CLERKS AND COPYISTS 
PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, AND VARNISHERS 
DRESSMAKERS 
LAUNDERERS AND LAUNDRESSES 
MACHINISTS 
BLACKSMITHS 
SALOON KEEPERS 
BUTCHERS 
WOOLEN MILL OPERATIVES 
BRICK AND TILE MAKERS,ETC. 


COOeeeeea 


Bee 


5. ITALIAN 6. BOHEMIAN 
PER CENT PER CENT 
° 5 10 15 20 25 30 ° 5 10 15 20 


FARMERS, PLANTERS,AND OVERSEERS 

AGRICULTURAL LABORERS 

| LABORERS (NOT SPECIFIED) 

TAILORS AND TAILORESSES | 
SERVANTS AND WAITERS 

TOBACCO AND CIGAR FACTORY OPERATIVES 


LABORERS (NOT SPECIFIED) 

MINERS AND QUARRYMEN 

MERCHANTS AND DEALERS (EXCEPT WHOLESALE) 
STEAM RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 

TAILORS AND TAILORESSES 

BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS 


‘ AGRICULTURAL LABORERS MERCHANTS AND DEALERS (EXCEPT WHOLESALE) SD 
_ BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS AND REPAIRERS CARPENTERS AND JOINERS Ea 
_HUCKSTERS AND PEDDLERS SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN a 
MASONS (BRICK AND STONE) IRON AND STEEL WORKERS 
SERVANTS AND WAITERS CLERKS AND COPYISTS 
FARMERS, PLANTERS, AND OVERSEERS MINERS AND QUARRYMEN 
MARBLE AND STONE CUTTERS DRESSMAKERS 
DRAYMEN HACKMEN TEAMSTERS, ETC. MACHINISTS 
“CARPENTERS AND JOINERS BUTCHERS 
SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN DRAYMEN, HACKMEN, TEAMSTERS, ETC. | 
“IRON AND STEEL WORKERS BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS AND REPAIRERS 
"MUSICIANS AND TEACHERS OF MUSIC SEAMSTRESSES | 
DRESSMAKERS PAINTERS, GLAZIERS,ANO VARNISHERS = 
CONFECTIONERS BLACKSMITHS f 
CLERKS AND COPYISTS STEAM RAILROAD EMPLOYEES = 
SALOON KEEPERS SALOON KEEPERS = 
SILK MILL OPERATIVES LAUNDERERS AND LAUNDRESSES = | 
TOBACCO AND CIGAR FACTORY OPERATIVES ; PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS,AND PRESSMEN 
BARTENDERS SAW AND PLANING MILL EMPLOYEES 
BRICK AND TILE MAKERS, ETC. BAKERS 
WOOLEN MILL OPERATIVES MASONS (BRICK AND STONE) 
BAKERS 


JULIUS BIEN &CO.LITH. N.Y 


2. AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS TOA PRIVATE FAMILY BY STATES AND TERRITORIES : 1900 


PLATE No 


1. AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS TO A FAMILY FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1850 TO 1900 


1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 


1) | 2 3 4 5 
TEXAS 
N.CAROLINA SSO SSSR SE SSGS CRE DSS PES Ses OSS Ge ee ae Ss 
INDIAN TER. a EPR EE A CTE. EERE PPS FS Se 
WEST VIRGINIA ee er BRE OETA SEED PRES TS Ce eS Ca 
VIRGINIA Sa SS Be I 
TENNESSEE oS PA St EP RSE DER OTS ME SE Ee OE eS 
MINNESOTA PS SSE IS POE SRS SDE (SS SEAT RE a a ae) OES) 
S.CAROLINA BESS OS EEE CPL) TITS) WE EEL APNE GSE ER ESSE 
ARKANSAS EES IE SA) EA PRE SS SE eee EE aS ee 
KENTUCKY ES SEEPS SRE CS DS BEE SS SO a SS 
ALABAMA ERIS ESE RE hae PSE ORES SEER GOEL RTL TSE PEL 
UTAH CES RE I EE (SRE SSG IGS EL Re Se OS SS 
MISSISSIPPI TS Se ee Se ES EE Ee PS ES SS SS 
GEORGIA SL WES EE SESE SE SE SEES) RE NERS ES DS SD 


eRe EE SESE SS Me Se Pe PE 
N.DAKOTA 
ERTS Td EES TTR Se RE COSA EASES TET SS A 


MARYLAND 
AA COS (RE CER ST ROSE Se ESS 
LQUISIANA 
ERAS SER, ER PEI EER VAS ees VES Ss a REE RS 
WISCONSIN 


NEBRASKA GEE ESE PEE ESE ES PES DA EES ESSE eS 
S.DAKOTA OGLE MSS RG SS es een ee 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA (ERSTE ET PRED! (EEE PGR SRI ES PS SEES 1ST SF SS SS 
PENNSYLVANIA PRR (ASE SESE DC EE) OPT EE) (ESS a BS SS 
MISSOURI ETS Sl TELA MEE TALE I IEEE SDE LED, CT LILY CELE SEE ETE SELLS EG PLL IEITD 
DELAWARE SLES) EES PEEING AILSA EL NES EE WEEE TTT, BEE eS Re 
IOWA TSS SE LSE IEA PTE, PEGE LIE (ETD EES TRESS! BES TA 
ESTES PERI REED PERO E SLES ee PP TAA PSS RE LS SSO 


ILLINOIS 

OKLAHOMA SEE CREE BS) SE CS SEE ST WS ts 
KANSAS PI PE TE, GETTER IRE STE OG ORME GLI | SSO L ETE TS 
FLORIDA Be PET Be SSE RS a SS EE SS 

NEW JERSEY SS Ee EE ESSE ESSER SRD NEES Ese Ss OS 
MASSACHUSETTS PET ISR EEE, PLES LTE ELLE LEO ETE VIER EEE IEEE LES 


RHODE ISLAND 
CONNECTICUT 


INDIANA 

MICHIGAN 2, SP , EE REM PERSE LA EAE A I PRE 

OHIO PR CS ES SESE Sk PRS Ee a eS 
NEW YORK RSS SST Re GER RLS SERS SEO I BEG CE 
OREGON ST Ee SEE BST PAIS PRE PERS EPS Rd SRS SS 
WYOMING SRST CGT PS ES RE SSA RESET 6S 
IDAHO Le SS S| ES DS MS SEE LE IS 
WASHINGTON ES EE RE PSE FEE EE RES SETS, SI SS SS 


GREEEGESSS RAPS USSR EEE 2A ee as RIE Se 
NEW MEXICO 
EEDA LED |S TEED ERLLEE LO, SIR EES SS POSE SESE RF SEI 


MAINE 

VERMONT a a a. as 
NEW HAMPSHIRE CRRA 2S AED PT LE See Ey (eT EE DPS SE, 
CALIFORNIA BEES WAS GR SEG EES ERS ES Ul SE (SES 


RAL, PEASE STE GPR DEOL PETS RA VERT Ee SN 
COLORADO 
(GRR EE (ASSES, LSE ISR SE LS eS 


MONTANA 

ARIZONA SR EL TELL OTTER NOS CSET LL TEM BP a ES) 
* HAWAII PLES REE, EPL ST EEN REED 5 SENS 

NEVADA (ee PS WER) SS BEE 

ALASKA ASS BE a EES SRS PERSE s SER 


JULIUS BIEN &CO.LITH, 


PLATE No. 98 


| It | Less than 4 persons 


— 


SIZE OF PRIVATE FAMILIES 
at oe ale Census ANN 


55 persons and over. : ; . ¢ nah 
| The absence of colorindicales anaggregate: i ‘a ompile ; 
| | population of less than 2 inhabitants wasquare y AK { = HENRY GANNETT, G Sag ingiite 5 
i ns uv" ns* al 


JULIUS BIEN & CO_LITH.N.Y 
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VITAL STATISTICS 


Mortality statistics for the Twelfth Census relate to 
the census year June 1, 1899 to May 31,1900. The 
returns of deaths were derived from two sources—first, 
from the enumerators’ schedules, and, second, from the 
registration records of those states and cities which kept 
an official record of deaths. 

The enumerators made their returns of deaths by 
inquiry of the families enumerated, but, as this inquiry 
was not made until after the close of the year for which 
the deaths were to be reported, many deaths were 
omitted. The failure of a number of enumerators to 
make any returns of deaths shows that the enumerators’ 
returns are too incomplete to afford reliable information 
as to death rates in relation to population. They have, 
however, a certain value in indicating the relative fre- 
quency of deaths from different causes, and, as they 
constitute the only means of securing information in 
regard to deaths in many parts of the country, they 
must be relied uponas the best information on the subject 
that can be obtained. 

The registration area in 1900 included the states of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and 
Michigan, and the District of Columbia, also 153 cities 
of 8,000 inhabitants, or more, in other states (Twelfth 
Census, Volume III, page lvi). The population of these 
states and cities was 28,807,269, or more than one-third 
of the total population of the United States; as the 
registration records were fairly accurate, the returns 
for this area can be considered as approximately cor- 
rect. The registration area in 1890 comprised the states 
of New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Del- 
aware, and the District of Columbia, also 83 cities of 
5,000 inhabitants, or more, in other states; the gross 
population of this area was 19,659,440. 

The number of deaths per 1,000 of population for the 
registration area in 1900 was 17.8,' and for the regis- 
tration area in 1890, 19.6,'a decrease during the decade 
of 1.8. 

Plate 111 is made up of seven diagrams presenting 
graphically the death rates in 1900 for certain areas, for 
specified diseases and nativities. 

Diagram 1, Plate 111, represents the death rates per 
1,000 “of asa in the registration states in 1900, 
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and shows that the death rate, 22.8, in the District of 
Columbia was much higher than in any of the registra- 
tion states. As the District of Columbia is practically 
a city, and included a large colored population with a 
death rate greatly in excess of that of the white, the 
reasons for the high death rate are apparent, as a be 
seen by comparison with other cities which had a large 
percentage of colored population, represented in dia- 
gram 7, Plate 11i. The death rate of Rhode Island, 
19.1, was the highest among the registration states. 

Diagrams 2 and 4, Plate 111, show the comparative 
death rates per 1,000 of tees under 15, and from 
15 to 45 years of age, for the rural districts and cities of 
the registration states, by birthplace of mothers, in 1900. 
The first of these two diagrams shows that in the rural 
districts the mortality of children under 15 years of 
age was greatest among those of Italian mothers, closely 
followed by the children of mothers born in Canada, 
and in Russiaand Poland. Children of Scotch mothers 
show the lowest death rate. For persons from 15 to 45 
years of age the death rate was highest among those of 
Trish mothers, and lowest among those of mothers born 
in Russia and Poland. 

Diagram 4, Plate 111, shows that in cities in the 
registration states the children less than 15 years of 
age of mothers born in Italy had the highest death 
rate, with France, Canada, Ireland, and the United 
States following in order. The children of Scandina- 
vian, German, English and Welsh, Russian and Polish, 
and Scotch mothers had lower death rates than those 
of native mothers. Of persons from 15 to 45 years of 
age those born of Irish mothers show the highest death 
rate, and those of Russian and Polish mothers the 
lowest. Comparing the two diagrams, it will be noted 

‘ that the mortality for the nativities specified was much 
ereater in cities than in rural districts. 

_, Diagram 3, Plate 111, represents the death rates per 
1,000 of population, in the registration states, by sex, 
color, and general nativity, in 1900. The death rate 
for the total population was 17.3, which was lower than 
that of the males, 18.1, and higher than that of the 
females, 16.5. The death rates for the native white of 
native parents, 16.4, and the native white of foreign 

| parents, 17.1, were lower than that for the aggregate 


| population; the foreign white death rate, 18.3, and the 
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colored, 25.3, were much higher. 
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rate, 18.6, was much higher than the rural, 15.4. The 
death rate of the urban white population, 15.4, was 
much lower than that of the urban colored, 27.6. 

Diagram 6, Plate 111, represents the death rates per 
100,000 of population, from certain diseases, in the reg- 
istration states in 1900. Pneumonia leads with 193.3 
per 100,000; consumption (175.9); diarrheal diseases 
(132.2); cancer and tumor (67.7); diphtheria and croup 
(40.3); and influenza (29.1) show the highest death rates. 

Diagram 5, Plate 111, represents the proportion of 
deaths due to certain causes per 1,000 deaths from all 
causes among the white and the colored in the United 
States in 1900, and brings out the difference in the death 
rates of these two races. Deaths from diseases of the 
nervous system were more prevalent among the white 
than the colored. From pneumonia, which was next 
in order, the death rates of the two races were almost 
equal, that for the colored slightly exceeding that for 
the white, but for consumption the death rate of the 
colored was over 50 per cent higher than that of the 
white. From diseases of the circulatory system, diar- 
rheal diseases, diseases of the digestive system, diseases 
of the urinary system, cancer and tumor, bronchitis, 
and diphtheria, the death rate of the white exceeded 
that of the colored, while from accidents and injuries, 
typhoid fever, influenza, measles, malarial fever, affec- 
tions connected with pregnancy, and serofula and tabes, 
the death rate of the colored exceeded that of the white. 

Diagram 7, Plate 111, to which reference has been 
made, shows the death rates of the white and the colored 
for 1900, per 1,000 of population in certain cities, ar- 
ranged in the order of their white death rates. Of the 
nine cities specified, Charleston had the highest death 
rate among both the white (25.6) and the colored (46.7), 
while St. Louis had the lowest death rate among the 
white (17.0), and Memphis among the colored (28.6). 
Washington, with a death rate of 19.1 for the white, 
and 31.0 for the colored, ranked seventh; its death rate 
for the colored was lower than for any of the other cities 
mentioned, except Memphis and Louisville. In all of 
these cities the death rate of the colored greatly ex- 
ceeded that of the white. 

Diagram 1, Plate 112, represents the percentages ot 
deaths in the United States from certain causes in 1900 
and 1890, and is based principally on the enumerators’ 
returns. The percentages for 1900 are represented by 
the black bars, and those for 1890 by the uncolored 
bars. Consumption led in both 1900 and 1890 with 
a greater percentage of deaths than any other disease. 
It will be noted, however, that the percentage of deaths 
from consumption in 1900 was not as large as in 1890. 
The proportions of deaths from diarrheal diseases, 
diphtheria and croup, cholera infantum, bronchitis, 
convulsions, and malarial fever show large decreases 
in 1900, as compared with 1890. The diagram brings 
out the large proportion of deaths from consumption 
and from pneumonia, and the fact that the percentage 
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of the former is smaller, and the latter larger, than in 
1890. 

Diagram 2, Plate 112, represents the percentages of 
deaths from certain causes, in 1900 and 1890, for the 
registration area. In this diagram, pneumonia shows 
the highest percentage of deaths in 1900, and consump- 
tion in 1890. The decrease in the proportion of deaths 
from consumption in 1900, as compared with 1890, is 
marked, being 1.8 per cent. The large decrease noted 
in the proportion of deaths from consumption, diarrheal 
diseases, bronchitis, cholera infantum, diphtheria and 
croup, convulsions, and malarial fever in 1900, as com- 
pared with 1890, isa matter of great interest, as it is 
due to the great advance in medical science and im- 
proved sanitary methods. 

Plate 113 shows for the United States the proportion 
of deaths in each month, and the relative proportions 
at all ages and at specified age groups in 1900. The 


_ proportion of deaths at all ages was highest in March 
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(103.6), and lowest in June (67.0), while of those under 
5 years of age the proportion was highest in August 
(104.1), and lowest in November (62.1); in ages from 5 
to 59 years the proportion was highest in March (102.9), 
and lowest in June (66.8), the same as in all ages; in 60 
years and over the proportion of deaths was highest in 
April (117.8), and lowest in June (60.6). 

Diagram 1, Plate 114, represents the death rates from 
general diseases—A, including measles, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, whooping cough, malarial fever, influenza, 
typhoid fever, cholera morbus, colitis, diarrhea, dysen- 
tery, enteritis, cholera infantum, fever (unspecified), 
cerebro-spinal fever, smallpox, erysipelas, septicemia, 
venereal diseases, and other minor diseases—in each 
month, for cities and rural districts of the registration 
states in 1900, and shows that in cities the death rate 
was highest in the month of July (60.8) and lowest in 
the month of November (16.8), while in the rural dis- 
tricts the death rate was highest in August (36.2) and 
lowest in June (12.2). 


SPECIFIED DISEASES. 


Plates 101 to 110, inclusive, are a series of maps of 
the registration states, on which the death rates per 
100,000 of population from certain specified diseases in 
1900, in each county, are indicated, by shades of color, 
for the five groups described in the legend, The cir- 
cular diagrams on Plates 113 to 125 represent the death 
rates per 100,000 of population in each month for cities 


— andrural districts, in the United States and the registra- 


tion states, and the bar diagrams represent the com- 
parative proportion of deaths from specified diseases at 
each age per 1,000 deaths from known causes, in 1900 
and 1890, for the registration area. 


CONSUMPTION. 


Plates 101 and 102 show, by shades of color, the death 
rate due to consumption per 100,000 of population in 
1900, The heavy shades, indicating a high death 
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rate, are found principally along the Atlantic coast, 
although a number of counties in New York also show 
a heavy death rate from this disease. A comparison of 
the two plates brings out the comparatively low death 
rate from consumption in the state of Michigan, only 
one county, Isabella, appearing in the highest group. 

Diagram 1, Plate 120, represents the death rates from 
consumption in each month for cities and rural districts 
of the registration states in 1900. The diagram indi- 
cates that a large number of deaths occurred from this 
disease in every month of the year. The highest death 
rate in cities (21.1) was in March, and the lowest in June 
(14.7), while in the rural districts the highest death 
rate was in May (13.4), and the lowest in September 
(9.4). 

The bar diagram, Plate 120, shows the comparative 
proportion of deaths from consumption at each age in 
the registration area for 1900 and 1890. The death 
rate from consumption for the registration area has 
decreased from 245.4 per 100,000 of population in 
1890 to 187.3 in 1900, but the diagram shows that in 
six of the age groups the proportion of deaths increased, 
the greatest increases being shown in the age periods 
from 25 to 44 years. The greatest decrease is shown 
in the periods from 15 to 24 years. The proportion of 
deaths from consumption was very small for persons 
less than 15 and over 69 years of age, the greatest pro- 
portion being shown for the age periods from 20 to 39 
years. 

CANCER AND TUMOR. 


Plates 103 and 104 show the death rate due to cancer 
and tumor per 100,000 of population in 1900. Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont contain the most exten- 
sive areas of the darkest shade, indicating the highest 
death rates, although New York and Michigan each 
had a number of counties with a high death rate. New 
Jersey and the upper peninsula of Michigan had the 
lowest death rate from these causes, only two counties 
in the latter showing a death rate above 50 per 100,000 
of population. 

The death rate from cancer for the registration area 
has increased from 47.9 per 100,000 of population in 
1890 to 60.0 in 1900. The third diagram on Plate 121 
represents the comparative proportion of deaths from 
this cause at each age in the registration area, in 1900 
and 1890, and shows a decrease in the proportion of 
deaths for all of the age periods except five. The most 
noticeable increase shown was for the age period from 
70 to 74 years. The largest proportion of deaths from 
this disease occurred at advanced age periods, a very 
small proportion being shown for persons less than 25 
years. 

DIPHTHERIA AND CROUP. 


Plates 105 and 106, representing the death rate per 
100,000 of population due to diphtheria and croup, show 
that the most extensive areas of the darkest shade, in- 


dicating the highest death rates, exclusive of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, were in New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
and New York (the death rate in each state from these 
causes being over 45 per 100,000 of population), and the 
largest areas of the lightest shade, indicating the lowest 
death rate, in Vermont and Michigan, both states 
having a death rate less than 23. 

The death rate from these causes for the registration 
area in 1900, 45.2 per 100,000 of population, was much 
lower than in 1890, when it was 97.8. 

The line diagram, Plate 115, shows the comparative 
proportion of deaths from diphtheria and croup at 
specified ages in the registration area, in 1900 and 1890. 
The greatest proportion of deaths from these diseases 
appeared in the ages below 15 years. The diagram 
shows a slight increase in the proportion of deaths 
for the periods less than 4 years of age, and slight de- 
creases in nearly all the periods above + years of age. 

Diphtheria in cities (Plate 115) had the highest death 
rate (4.8) in December, and the lowest (2.4) in August, 
while in the rural districts it was highest in November, 
December, and January, each having practically the 
same death rate (1.8), and lowest in June (0.7). 


INFLUENZA. 


Plates 107 and 108 show, for 1900, the death rate due 
to influenza per 100,000 of population. The most exten- 
sive areas of the darkest shade, indicating the highest 
rates, were found in Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
Every county in the former state and all but one in the 
latter were in the highest group, as were a number of 
counties in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and 
Massachusetts. Michigan shows the most extensive 
area of the lightest shade, indicating the lowest death 
rate. The death rate from influenza in Rhode Island 
was 75.6 and Connecticut 70.9, while in Michigan it 
was only 17.3. 

Plate 117 shows the death rates from influenza in 
each month for cities and rural districts of the registra- 
tion states in 1900. The highest death rate (8.6) from 
influenza in cities was found in March, and the lowest 
(0.1) in July, August, and September. In rural dis- 
tricts the highest rate (11.7) was found in April, and 
the lowest rate (0.3) in the months of August and 
September. 

The general death rate for the registration area from 
influenza in 1900 was 23.9 per 100,000 of population. 
Deaths from this cause were not reported separately in 


1890. 
TYPHOID FEVER. 


Plates 109 and 110 show the death rate due to typhoid 
fever per 100,000 of population in 1900, The heavy 
shades, indicating those counties in which the death rate 
from this disease was highest, are scattered through all 
the registration states. Excluding the District of Co- 
lumbia, Vermont and Maine had the highest death rate, 
and New Hampshire and New Jersey the lowest. 
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The highest death rate (3.3) from this disease in cities, 
illustrated on Plate 117, is indicated in the months of 
September and October, and the lowest (1.1) in June, 
while in the rural districts the highest rate was in Octo- 
ber, and the lowest in June, practically the same as in 
the cities. 

The line diagram on Plate 117 shows the comparative 
proportion of deaths from typhoid fever at each age in 
the registration area, in 1900 and 1890. While the 
death rate in the registration area from this fever has 
decreased from 46.3 per 100,000 of population in 1890 
to 33.8 in 1900, a number of the age groups on the dia- 
gram show a higher proportion of deaths in 1900 than in 
1890. Large decreases will be noted in the age periods 
from 15 to 29 years, which show the largest proportion 
of deaths from this disease. The age periods from 30 
to 74 show the greatest increases in the death rate from 
typhoid fever, and slight increases and decreases are 
indicated in several of the other groups. 


MEASLES. 


Diagram 2, Plate 114, represents the death rates from 
measles in each month for cities and rural districts of 
the registration states in 1900, and shows that in cities 
the death rate from measles was highest in March (2.7), 
and lowest in October (0.4); in the rural districts it was 
highest in March (1.8), and lowest in September (0.1). 

The death rate from this cause for the registration 
area per 100,000 of population has decreased from 13.5 
in 1890 to 13.2 in 1900. 


SCARLET FEVER. 


The first set of circular diagrams on Plate 115 shows 
the death rates from scarlet fever, by months, for cities 
and rural districts of the registration states in 1900. 
Deaths from this fever were most prevalent in cities in 
the month of February, the rate for that month being 
1.8, while the lowest rate (0.4) was for the month of 
September; in the rural districts February and March 
had the highest death rates (0.9) and July, August, and 
September the lowest (0.3). 

The death rate for the registration area from scarlet 
fever has decreased from 13.6 per 100,000 of popula- 
tion in 1890 to 11.6 in 1900, 


WHOOPING COUGH. 


The first pair of circular diagrams on Plate 116 shows 
the death rates from this disease in each month for 
cities and rural districts of the registration states in 
1900. The diagram shows a singular condition in rela- 
tion to the highest death rate from whooping cough 


in cities, as two widely separated months, March and 
August, had the highest rate (2.0), and October and 


November the lowest (0.8). In the rural districts the 
highest death rate was in August (1.3), and the lowest 
in the month of October (0.6), 
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The death rate for the registration area from whoop- 
ing cough per 100,000 of population has decreased from 
15.8 in 1890 to 12.7 in 1900. 


MALARIAL FEVER. 


In cities deaths from malarial fever were most nu- 
merous in the month of September, the rate for that 
month being 0.7, and fewest from December to May, as 
shown by the circular diagrams on Plate 116, the rates 
for these months ranging from 0.3 to 0.4. In rural 
districts the highest rate was in October and the lowest 
in the months from December to June, the death rate 
in these months being very nearly the same. 

The death rate for the registration area from this 
disease was lower for 1900 than 1890, having decreased 
from 19.2 per 100,000 of population to 8.8. 

Diagram 2, Plate 116, shows the comparative pro- 
portion of deaths from malarial fever at each age in the 
registration area in 1900 and 1890. In the age period 
less than 1 year the death rate was much higher for 
1900 than for 1890. The age periods showing an in- 
crease since 1890 are 1 to 4 years, 20 to 24, 45 to 49, 
and 65 to 89, inclusive. The age periods from 10 to 19 
show the largest decreases, the decreases in the remain- 
ing age periods being very small. ‘The largest propor- 
tions of deaths from this disease are noted for the ages 
from 20 to 24 years and less than 1 year. 


CEREBRO-SPINAL FEVER. 


The circular diagrams on Plate 118 show the death 
rates from cerebro-spinal fever in each month for cities 
and rural districts of the registration states in 1900. 
The death rate in cities was highest (1.1) in June and 
July and lowest (0.4) in December and January. In 
the rural districts June had much the highest death rate 
(1.0) and November, December, February, March, and 
April the lowest, the rates for each of these months 
being the same (0.5). 

Bar diagram 2, Plate 118, shows the comparative pro- 
portion of deaths from cerebro-spinal fever at each age 
period in the registration area, 1900 and 1890. The 
death rates have decreased in a majority of the age 
groups; however, it is also true that the death rate in 
the registration area from this disease has increased 
from 6.3 per 100,000 of population in 1890 to 7.1 in 
1900. The greatest proportion of deaths from this dis- 
ease was found to be in the lower age periods, and was 
especially large among children less than 1 year of age. 


ERYSIPELAS. 


The second line diagram on Plate 118 shows the com- 
parative proportion of deaths from erysipelas at each 
age in the registration area in 1900 and 1890. 

The death rate for the registration area from this dis- 
ease shows a slight decrease, from 5.4 per 100,000 of 
popwation in 1890 to 5.1 in 1900, but nearly one-half 
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the age groups show an increase in the proportion ‘of 
deaths in 1200 over 1890. The proportion of deaths 
from erysipelas was exceptionally large among children 
less than 1 year of age. 


OLD AGE. 


Diagram 1, Plate 119, shows the death rates from old 
age in each month for cities and rural districts of the 
registration states in 1900, and brings out the fact that 
the death rate from old age, in both cities and rural dis- 
tricts, was highest in March and lowest in July. It is 
also true that the rates for rural districts were almost 
double those for corresponding months in cities. The 
death rate for the registration area from old age in 1900, 
54.0 per 100,000 of population, was greater than in 1890, 
when it was 44.9. 


DIARRHEAL DISEASES. 


From diarrheal diseases (Plate 119) the death rate in 
cities was highest in July (49.8) and lowest in the winter 
months, while in the ruval districts it was highest in 
August (27.7) and lowest in the winter months. The 
death rate for the registration area from these diseases 
has decreased from 183.7 per 100,000 of population in 
1890 to 132.8 in 1900. 

Diagram 2, Plate 119, represents the comparative pro- 
portion of deaths from diarrheal diseases (excluding 
cholera infantum) for ages 2 years and over in the regis- 
tration area in 1900 and 1890. The proportion of deaths 
from diarrheal diseases has increased for ages below 5 
years and above 64 years, and decreased for the ages 
from 5 to 64 years. The diagram also shows that the 
proportion of deaths from these causes was very large 
for children from 2 to 3 years and for adults from 65 to 
79 years of age. 

PNEUMONIA. 


The death rate for the registration area from pneu- 
monia was larger in 1900 than in 1890, having increased 
from 186.9 to 192.0 per 100,000 of population. 

The second bar diagram on Plate 120 represents the 
comparative proportion of deaths from pneumonia at 
each age in 1900 and 1890. The diagram shows large 
increases in the proportion of deaths for persons less 
than 3 years of age; for a majority of the age periods 
shown on the diagram the proportion of deaths in 1890 
was larger than for 1900. The largest proportion of 
deaths from this disease is shown for children less than 
1 year of age. 

DIABETES. 

The death rate for the registration area from diabetes 
has increased from 5.5 per 100,000 of population in 
1890 to 9.3 in 1900, 

The first diagram on Plate 121 shows the comparative 
proportion of deaths from this disease at each age in 
the registration area in 1900 and 1890, and indicates a 


age groups. An increase in the death rate is especially 
noticeable in the age period from 60 to 64 years. Com- 
paratively few deaths occurred from this disease in the 
age periods below 5 years, the age groups from 50 to 
74+ years showing large percentages of deaths. 


SCROFULA AND TABES. 


The death rate for the registration area from these 
causes has decreased from 6.7 per 100,000 of population 
in 1890 to 3.6 in 1900. 

The second diagram on Plate 121 represents the com- 
parative proportion of deaths at each age period from 
serofula and tabes in 1900 and 1890, and shows an in- 
crease in the proportion of deaths for nearly every age 
group, the most noticeable exceptions being for children 
less than 1 year, 1, and 2 years of age, each of which 
shows a considerable decrease as compared with 1890. 
A large proportion of deaths from these causes is indi- 
cated for the lowest age period. 


DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


The circular diagrams on Plate 122, representing the 
death rates from diseases of the nervous system in each 
month for cities and rural districts of the registration 
states in 1900, show but slight variations throughout 
the year in both cities and rural districts, the highest 
rates occurring in March and April, each being over 
20; and the lowest in November, both less than 17. 

The death rate’per 100,000 of population from these 
‘auses in the registration area has decreased from 247.4 
in 1890 to 217.2 in 1900. 


DISEASES OF THE CIRCULATORY SYSTEM. 


The circular diagram on Plate 122, representing the 
death rates from diseases of the circulatory system in 
the registration states, shows that it was highest in 
March for both cities and rural districts, both being 
over 16; while the lowest rate for the city districts (9.9) 
was in August, and for the rural districts (11.8) in Sep- 
tember and October. 

The death rate from these causes for the registra- 
tion area has increased from 134.2 per 100,000 of popu- 
lation in 1890 to 150.1 in 1900. 


APOPLEXY AND PARALYSIS. 


The death rate from apoplexy and paralysis per 
100,000 of population for the registration area has 
increased from 84.5 in 1890 to 99.4 in 1900. 

Diagram 2, Plate 122, shows the comparative pro- 
portion of deaths from apoplexy and paralysis at each 
age in the registration area in 1900 and 1890. A slight 
increase in a number of the age periods is shown, the 
most marked being in the groups from 55 to 59, and 70 
to 74 years, the differences in the other periods being 
slight. The proportion of deaths from these causes was 
very small in the lower age groups, and very large in 


decrease in the proportion of deaths in a majority of the | the groups from 60 to 79 years. 


66 
DISEASES OF THE RESPIRATORY SYSTEM. 


Diagram 1, Plate 123, shows the death rates from dis- 
pases of the respiratory system in each month for cities 
and rural districts of the registration states in 1900. 
In cities the highest death rate (54.0) occurred in the 
month of March, and the lowest (11.0) in the month of 
August, while in rural districts April had the highest 
rate (35.1) and July and August the lowest (5.4). 

The death rate for the registration area, from diseases 
of the respiratory system, has greatly decreased, being 
279.5 per 100,000 of population in 1900, and 830.3 in 
1890. 


BRONCHITIS. 


The death rate from bronchitis for the registration 
area shows a decrease from 74.4 per 100,000 of popula- 
tion in 1890 to 48.3 in 1900, 

The diagram for this disease, Plate 123, shows very 
few increases in the death rates in 1900, the most marked 
being in the rate for children less than 1 year of age. 
The diagram brings out the fact that a large proportion 
of deaths from this disease occurred among children less 
than 3 years of age. 


HEART DISEASE AND DROPSY. 


The death rate for the registration area from heart 
disease and dropsy has increased from 132.1 per 100,000 
of population in 1890 to 140.9 in 1900. 

The line diagram on Plate 123, representing the com- 
parative proportion of deaths from these diseases, at 
each age in the registration area in 1900 and 1890, shows 
increases in the advanced age groups, from 55 to 89 
years, and but slight differences in the other groups, 
those for less than 1 year and for 4 years indicating 
but small increases. The greatest proportion of deaths 
from these causes occurred at advanced ages. 

DISEASES OF 


THE DIGESTIVE SYSTEM. 


Diagram 1, Plate 124, represents the death rates from 


diseases of the digestive system in each month forcities | 


and rural districts of the registration states in 1900. 
These death rates show but slight variations during the 
year for both cities and rural districts. 


The highest | 


rate (8.7) for cities was in the month of March, and the © 


lowest (7.1) in the month of November. In the rural 
districts the highest rate (8.3) was in May and August, 
and the lowest (6.6) in February. 
ence is shown between the two areas in a number of 
months. 

The.death rate for the registration area from diseases 
of this class has increased from 91.5 per 100,000 of pop- 
ulation in 1890 to 98.5 in 1900. 


STATISTICAL ATLAS. 


DISEASES OF THE LIVER. 


The death rate from diseases of the liver in the reg- 
istration area has decreased from 24.1 per 100,000 of 
population in 1890 to 22.7 in 1900. 

Diagram 2, Plate 124, shows the comparative propor- 
tion of deaths from diseases of the liver, at each age in. 
the registration area in 1900 and 1890, and indicates 
that there has been a slight increase for a majority of 
the age periods. The greatest proportions of deaths 
from diseases of the liver were for the ages from 50 to 
69 years and less than 1 year. 


DISEASES OF THE BONES AND JOINTS. 


The death rate from diseases of the bones and joints 
in the registration area has decreased but slightly, hav- 


_ ing been 4.0 per 100,000 of population in 1890 and 3.6 
_ in 1900. 


The diagram on Plate 124, representing the proportion 
of deaths from diseases of the bones and joints, shows a 
slight decrease in most of the age periods below 15, and 
a slight increase in a majority of the groups above 14 
years of age. The largest proportion of deaths from 
these diseases was found in the ages from 5 to 24 years 


and less than 1 year. 


ACCIDENTS AND INJURIES. 


Diagram 1, Plate 125, represents the death rates from 
accidents and injuries (excluding suicides) in each month 
for cities and rural districts of the registration states in 
1900, and shows that in cities the death rate from these 
causes was highest in the months of June (7.9) and July 
(7.5) and lowest in January, February, and March. In 
the rural districts it was highest in the months of July 
(7.6) and August (7.8) and lowest in December, January, 
and February. ! 

The death rate from these causes per 100,000 of pop- 
ulation in the registration area has increased from 91.9 
in 1890 to 96.0 in 1900. 


SUICIDE. 


For the registration states, the death rate from sui- 
cide, as shown on Plate 125, was highest in cities in April 
and May (1.1) and lowest in December and February 
(0.7); in the rural districts it was highest in May (1.0) 
and lowest in November and February (0.6). 

In the registration area the death rate from this 


~ cause per 100,000 of population has increased from 10.3 


Considerable differ- | 


in 1890 to 11.8 in 1900. 

Diagram 2, Plate 125, represents the comparative 
proportion of deaths from suicide at specified ages 
in the registration area in 1900 and 1890, and shows 
that in the age groups less than 15, 15 to 19, 30 to 44, 
70 to 74, and 80 to 84, the death rate from suicide has 
increased. 
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1. DEATH RATES PER1000.0F POPULATION 


INTHE REGISTRATION STATES :1900 
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3. DEATH RATES PER1000 OF POPULATION INTHE REGISTRATION STATES 
BY SEX,COLOR,AND GENERAL NATIVITY: 1900 
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2, COMPARATIVE DEATH RATES PER1000 OF POPULATION UNDER_15 


AND FROM 15 TO 45 YEARS OF AGE IN THE RURAL DISTRICTS OF 'FHE REGISTRATION 


STATES BY BIRTHPLACE OF MOTHERS: 1900 
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4. COMPARATIVE DEATH RATES PER1000 OF POPULATION UNDER 15 
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5. PROPORTION OF DEATHS DUE TO CERTAIN CAUSES,PER1000 DEATHS FROM ALL CAUSES 
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PROPORTION OF DEATHS IN EACH MONTH AND THE RELATIVE PROPORTIONS 
AT ALLAGES AND ATSPECIFIED AGE GROUPS: 1900 
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1. DEATH RATES FROM GENERAL DISEASES IN EACH MONTH FOR CITIES 
AND RURAL DISTRICTS OF THE REGISTRATION STATES :1900 


CITIES 


2. DEATH RATES FROM MEASLESIN EACH MONTH FOR CITIES AND RURAL 
DISTRICTS OF THE REGISTRATION STATES :1900 


CITIES RURAL 
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1. DEATH RATES FROM SCARLET FEVER AND DIPHTHERIA IN EACH MONTH FORCITIES 
AND RURAL DISTRICTS OF THE REGISTRATION STATES : 1900 
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2.COMPARATIVE PROPORTION OF DEATHS FROM DIPHTHERIA AND CROUP. AT SPECIFIED 
AGES IN THE REGISTRATION AREA: 1900 AND 1890 
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lL. DEATH RATES FROM WHOOPING COUGH AND MALARIAL FEVER LIN EACH MONTH FOR 
CITIES AND RURAL DISTRICTS OF THE REGISTRATION STATES :1900 
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2.COMPARATIVE PROPORTION OF DEATHS FROM MALARIAL FEVER AT EACH AGE 
IN THE REGISTRATION AREA: 1900 AND 1890 
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1, DEATH RATES FROM INFLUENZA AND TYPHOID FEVER IN EACH MONTH FOR 
CITIES AND RURAL. DISTRICTS OF THE REGISTRATION STATES :1900 
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2. COMPARATIVE PROPORTION OF DEATHS FROM TYPHOID FEVER AT EACH AGE 
IN THE REGISTRATION AREA: 1900 AND 1890 
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1. DEATH RATES FROM CEREBRO-SPINAL FEVER IN EACH MONTH FORCITIES 
AND RURAL DISTRICTS OF THE REGISTRATION STATES :1900 


CITIES 


2.COMPARATIVE PROPORTION OF DEATHS FROM CEREBRO-SPINAL FEVER AND ERYSIPELAS 
AT EACH AGE IN THE REGISTRATION AREA: 1900 AND 1890 
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1. DEATH RATES FROM OLD AGE AND DIARRHEAL DISEASES IN EACH MONTH FOR 
CITIES AND RURAL DISTRICTS OF THE REGISTRATION STATES :1900 
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2.COMPARATIVE PROPORTION OF DEATHS FROM DIARRHEAL DISEASES 
(EXCLUDING CHOLERA INFANTUM) 
AT EACH AGE IN THE REGISTRATION AREA: 1900 AND 1890 
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1. DEATH RATES FROM CONSUMPTION IN EACH MONTH FORCITIES AND RURAL 
DISTRICTS OF THE REGISTRATION STATES :1900 


CITIES 


2.COMPARATIVE PROPORTION OF DEATHS FROM CONSUMPTION AND PNEUMONIA 
AT EACH AGE IN THE REGISTRATION AREA: 1900 AND 1890 
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COMPARATIVE PROPORTION OF DEATHS FROM DIABETES, SCROFULA AND TABES, AND CANCER 
AT EACH AGE IN THE REGISTRATION AREA: 1900 AND 1890 
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1. DEATH RATES FROM DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM AND DISEASES OF THE 
CIRCULATORY SYSTEM IN EACH MONTH FOR CITIES AND RURAL DISTRICTS OF 
THE REGISTRATION STATES :1900 
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2.COMPARATIVE PROPORTION OF DEATHS FROM APOPLEXY AND PARALYSIS 
AT EACH AGE IN THE REGISTRATION AREA: 1900 AND 1890 
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1 DEATH RATES FROM DISEASES OF THE RESPIRATORY SYSTEM IN EACH MONTH 
FOR CITIES AND RURAL DISTRICTS OF THE REGISTRATION STATES :1900 
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2.COMPARATIVE PROPORTION OF DEATHS FROM BRONCHITIS, AND HEART DISEASE 
AND DROPSY AT EACH AGE IN THE REGISTRATION AREA: 1900 AND 1890 
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1. DEATH RATES FROM DISEASES OF THE DIGESTIVE SYSTEM IN EACH MONTH 
FOR CITIES AND RURAL DISTRICTS OF THE REGISTRATION STATES :1900 
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The number of persons 10 years of age and over in 
the United States engaged in gainful occupations, as 
shown by the Twelfth Census, was 29,287,070, and of 
this number 10,488,219, or 35.6 per cent, were follow- 
ing agricultural pursuits; 24.3 per cent were employed 
in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits; 19.5 per cent 
in domestic and personal service; 16.3 per cent in trade 
and transportation; and 4.3 per cent in professional 
service. The capital invested in agriculture for conti- 
nental United States, as reported at the Twelfth Census, 
was $20,489,901,164, and in manufactures, $9,831,486,- 
500. Judged, therefore, by the number of persons 
employed and the capital invested, agriculture was still 
the most important branch of industry, although in the 
value of products it was second to manufactures. 


CENTERS OF AGRICULTURE. 


Plate 126 is a map showing the location of the cen- 
ter of population from 1790 to 1900, and the centers of 
the number of farms, farm values, total area in farms, 
agricultural products, and manufactures, from 1850 to 
1900, and may be designated as the chart of the prog- 
ress of the nation, representing, as it does, the west- 
ward movement of population, agriculture, and manu- 
factures. The method of computing the center of the 
number of farms was practically the same as that used 
in determining the center of population, described on 
page 37. The number of farms in a given census year 
was first distributed by ‘‘ square degrees,” as the areas 
included between consecutive meridians and parallels 
have been designated. The farms in each square degree 
were assumed to be located at its center, except in cases 
where this assumption was manifestly untrue, as, for 
instance, where a part of a square degree was occupied 
by a large body of water, a desert, or a mountain 
range. In these cases the position of the center of the 
number of farms was estimated as nearly as possible. 
The number of farms in each square degree was then 
multiplied by the shortest distance of its center from 
the assumed parallel of latitude, chosen for convenience 
near the latitude of the center to be determined (in this 
calculation 40° north), and the sums of the products or 
moments north and south of that parallel were obtained. 
‘Their difference, divided by the total number of farms 


in the country, gave, as a distance from the assumed 
parallel, the latitude of the center of the number of 
farms. Inasimilar manner the east and west moments 
were obtained by the use of an assumed meridian (90° 
west of Greenwich in this computation), and from them 
the longitude of the center was calculated. The loca- 
tions of the other centers shown on this map were 
obtained by a similar process. 

The center of the number of farms in 1850 was 
located on the Ohio river, between Ohio and the present 
state of West Virginia, at identically the same point as 
the center of corn production. From this position the 
center of the number of farms moved 110 miles in a 
northwesterly direction, and in 1860 reached a point 15 
miles southeast of Xenia, Ohio. From 1860 to 1870 the 
center advanced 30 miles almost directly south to a posi- 
tion in Brown county, 31 miles northeast of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. From 1870 to 1880 the distance covered was 35 
miles in a southwesterly direction across the Ohio river 
into Kentucky toa point south of Newport. From 1880 
to 1890 its progress of 100 miles was nearly due west 
into Indiana. From 1890 to 1900 it moved in a south- 
westerly direction 120 miles to a point near Fairfield, 
Wayne county, Illinois. 

The center of the value of farm property, which in 
1850 was located north of Clarksburg,in the present state 
of West Virginia, in 1860 had advanced south and west 
toa point northwestof Portsmouth, Ohio. From 1860 to 
1870 its movement was northwest to a position a few 
miles northwest of Urbana, Ohio. From 1870 to 1900 it 
moved west in a straight line across Indiana and Ilinois 
to a point about 10 miles north of Jacksonville, litinois. 
Its greatest westward movement, and the greatest ad- 
vance made for any decade, approximately 180 miles, 
was from 1880 to 1890. 

The center of the number of acres of farm land, or 
total area in farms, in 1850 was located in Breathitt 
county, Kentucky, the farthest south of any center 
shown on the map. From 1850 to 1870 it moved to a 
point about 50 miles west of Louisville. From 1870 to 
1880 it advanced in a westerly direction to a position 20 
miles northwest of Evansville, Indiana. From 1880 to 
1890 it moved northwest to a point near Alton, Illinois, 
its next movement being southwest to a location about 
48 miles southwest of Jefferson City, Missouri. 
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The other agricultural centers have moved in various 
erratic courses, but always in a general westerly direc- 
tion, except the center of oats production, which from 
1850 to 1860 moved north and east. From 1860 to 1890 
the center of oats production moved almost due west 
along the forty-first parallel of latitude. From 1890 to 
1900 its course was northwest to a point near Muscatine, 
Iowa. Its greatest movement was from 1860 to 1870, 
approximately 245 miles. 

The center of corn production has moved in a west- 
erly direction, but more rapidly than the center of pop- 
ulation, as from 1850 to 1860 it moved south of west 
nearly 275 miles, the distance traversed being greater 
than the entire western movement of the center of pop- 
ulation from 1850 to 1900. Its movement from 1860 to 
1870 and from 1870 to 1880 was almost directly north- 
west. From 1880 to 1890 it advanced south of west to 
a point about 30 miles directly south of Jacksonville, 
Illinois. The movement from 1890 to 1900 was so slight 
that it could hardly be indicated on the map, being 
only 17” west and 2’ 36” north. 

The center of wheat production has made a greater 
western and northern movement than any other center, 
as will be noted from its location in 1900. Its greatest 
southern advance was made from 1880 to 1890, and its 
greatest northern movement from 1890 to 1900, 

The movements of the centers of the number of 
farms, value of farm property, area in farms, and of 
oats, corn, and wheat production, as indicated on the 
map, are widely divergent. 


AREA. 


The land area of the United States in 1900, exclusive 
of Alaska and the insular possessions, was 1,900,947,200 
acres, and the total area in farms 838,591,774 acres, or 
44.1 percent. Farm land is divided into two classes— 
improved, or cultivated, and unimproved. The im- 
proved land comprised, in 1900, 21.8 per cent of the 
total land area. 

Plate 127 shows, by the area of the circles and the 
size of their sectors, the proportion of land in farms 
to the total land area, exclusive of Alaska and the insu- 
lar possessions, at each census from 1850 to 1900, also 
the proportion of farm area that was improved. The 
steady growth of the total farm area, which has in- 
creased 185.6 per cent since 1850, is readily measured, as 
well as the proportional increase of the cultivated area. 
It will be noted that in 1900 the farm area was less than 
one-half of the total land area. 

Diagram 1, Plate 128, also shows the total land area 
at each census from 1850 to 1900, by the length of the 
bars, the shaded portion representing the area cultivated. 

Diagram 1, Plate 131, shows the total number of im- 
proved and unimproved acres in farms, by states and 
territories, in 1900, the total length of the bars repre- 
senting the total number of acres in farms, the shaded 
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and unshaded portions indicating respectively the im- 
proved and unimproved acres. Texas had the largest. 
number of unimproved acres in farms, and Iowa the 
greatest number of improved acres. 

The map, Plate 132, shows, in six shades of color, 
the proportion of improved land to total land area in 
1900, prepared by computing the percentage of im- 
proved lind to total land area for each county, and 
dividing the counties into six groups, as described on 
the left side of the map. Each county was then 
shaded according to the group in which it fell. This. 
map is of great interest, as it indicates the proportion of 
land under cultivation in each county, the heaviest shade 
marking those counties where 75 per cent or more of 
the total land area was improved and where agriculture 
was, therefore, the most important occupation. Nearly 
the entire state of Iowa is covered by the heaviest shade, 
showing the prominence of agricultural pursuits and 
the great fertility of its soil. Illinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio are also well covered by the heaviest shade, indi- 
cating that a large proportion of their area was under 


cultivation, while eastern Nebraska and Kansas have a. 


number of counties in which three-fourths of the land 
was improved. 

Cartogram 6, Plate 138, also shows the proportion of 
improved land to total land area in 1900, compiled by 
using the state as the unit. 

Diagram 3, Plate 130, represents the total number of 
farms at each census from 1850 to 1900. In 1850 there. 
were 1,449,073 farms, and in 1900, including Alaska 
and Hawaii, 5,739,657, an increase of 296.1 per cent in 
fifty years. Diagram 2, Plate 130, represents graphic- 
ally, by the length of the bars, the average size of farms. 
at each census from 1850 to 1900, and shows a decrease 
from 1850 to 1880, and a slight increase at the last two- 
censuses. Diagram 1 on the same plate shows the 
average size of farms in each state and territory in 1900, 
the tremendous size of the farms in Wyoming, Nevada, 
Hawaii, and Montana, as compared with the North At- 
lantic states, being effectively presented. Wyoming” 
leads with an average of 1,333 acres per farm, Nevada 
and Hawaii following with 1,175 and 1,148 acres respec- 
tively. Montana is fourth, with an average of 886 acres. 
per farm. The largest farms are generally found where 
the grazing of stock is the principal occupation of the 
farmers, except in eastern North Dakota, where a num- 
ber of large wheat farms still exist, and increase the 
average size of farms in that state. 

The average size of farms at the Twelfth Census is 
shown in greater detail by the map, Plate 129, which 
was made by computing the average size of farms for 
each county, and dividing the counties into five groups, 
giving to each group a different shade, the lightest 
shade indicating the regions in which the farms were 
smallest in area, the land richest and most valuable, 
and farming most intensified. A few counties where 
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the average size of farms was small will be noted in a | 


few of the Western states, where irrigation was entirely 
depended upon for raising crops. 

Cartogram 4, on Plate 138, shows, in four shades of 
color, the average size of farms in 1900, the state being 
taken as the unit. The largest farms are found in the 

_West and the smallest in the East. 

Plate 141 is made up of a series of diagrams showing 
the proportion of the number of farms of specified 
areas in 1900, classified by tenure, race of occupants, 
principal crops, and amount of income. 


VALUES. 


The value of farm land and improvements, including 
buildings, which in 1850 was $3,271,575,426, had in- 
creased in 1900 to $16,674,690,247. During this period 
the value of implements and machinery had increased 
from $151,587,638 to $761,261,550, and the value of 
live stock on farms from $544, 180,516 to $3,078,050,041. 

Diagrams 2, 3, and 4, Plate 128, show graphically, 
by the length of the bars, the value and the increase in 
value of these three classes of farm property from 1850 
to 1900. Diagram 5 represents the average value per 
farm of all farm property at each census from 1850 to 
1900, and diagram 6 the average value per farm of 
farm land with improvements, including buildings. 
These two diagrams show a great increase in average 
farm values from 1850 to 1860, a decrease from 1860 to 
1880, followed by an increase from 1880 to 1900. It 
will be noted that the greatest average value per farm 
was reported for 1860. 

The five small maps, or cartograms, on Plate 133 show 
the percentage of increase and the decrease in the value 
of farm land with improvements, for each census from 
1850 to 1900. In preparing these cartograms the per- 
centage of increase was computed for the entire state. 
The states showing increases were grouped according 
to the legend, each group being given a different shade 
of green, and the states showing decreases were colored 
blue, the absence of color indicating no report. From 
1850 to 1860 increases in farm values are indicated 
in every state for which reports were made, being 
greatest in the Southand West. From 1860 to 1870 the 
Western, North Central, and Pacific states reported 
large increases, while New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, the South Atlantic and South Central 
states, and New Mexico show decreases. From 1870 
to 1880 increases were indicated for all of the states 
except Vermont, New Jersey, and Delaware, although 
the increase in several of the Southern states was small. 
From 1880 to 1890 the North Atlantic states and Ohio 
decreased, while in the Southern and Western states the 
value of farm land with improvements increased, those 
states west of the Mississippi river showing increases 
of 50 per cent or over. From 1890 to 1900, Maine, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ohio, and Florida 
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show decreases, while in all of the other states the 
value of farm land with improvements increased, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Oklahoma, and 
New Mexico showing increases of over 100 per cent. 

Diagram 2, Plate 136, represents the total value of 
farm land with improvements, live stock, and farm 
implements in 1900, by states and territories, the bars 
being shaded to show separately the values of each of 
these three classes of property. Illinois leads with a 
total valuation of $2,004,316,897, Iowa being second 
with a valuation of $1,834,345,546, the other states and 
territories following in order. Rhode Island, with a 
total valuation of $26,989,189, is the last state shown 
on the diagram. 

Cartogram 2, Plate 138, shows the value per acre of 
farm land with improvements in 1900, and indicates 
that the most valuable farm lands were in the New Eng- 
land and North Central states, while the farms with the 
lowest valuation per acre were found principally in the 
South and West. 

Cartogram 3, Plate 138, shows, in four shades of color, 
the proportion of gross farm income to total value of 
farm property in 1900. The heaviest shade, indicating 
the greatest proportion, more than 30 per cent, is found 
in Maine, Vermont, and in the states south of the thirty- 
seventh parallel and east of Oklahoma and Texas, 

Plate 134 shows, by counties, the value of farm prod- 
ucts per acre of improved land at the Twelfth Census, 
the highest valuations being found in those counties in 
which farming was most intensified and the crops raised 
the most valuable, as in the areas devoted to market 
gardening, contiguous to large cities, and in Florida, 
California, Arizona, and New Mexico, where fruit 
growing was an important industry. The low values 
are found in the grain-producing states, where the 
farms were large and the value of the crop per acre 
small. 

Cartogram 1, Plate 138, represents at the Twelfth 
Census the value per acre of farm products not fed to 
live stock, the state being taken as the unit, and shows 
that in those states in which farming was most intensi- 
fied crops were of the greatest value per acre, 

The map, Plate 135, represents, in six groups, by 
shades of color, the value of farm products not fed to 
live stock, per square mile of land area at the Twelfth 
Census. Instead of ascertaining the value of products 
in relation to improved land, as in Plate 134, com- 
putations were made to show the value of farm prod- 
ucts not fed to live stock for each square mile of land 
area in every county. The total value per square mile 
was very large for the counties in which practically 
all of the land was brought under cultivation, as in many 
counties of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa, 
also for counties containing large cities in which the 
land was principally used for market gardening. Low 
values are shown principally in the West and South- 
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west, where but a small proportion of the total area was 
under cultivation. 

Diagram 1, Plate 137, shows, by the length of the 
bars, the average value of total farm products per farm 
in 1899 for each state and territory, except Hawaii. 
The District of Columbia leads, as practically the entire 
area outside of the city was given over to market gar- 
dening, and the values were consequently very high. 
In Nevada, which stands second, the high average was 
due to the great value of products of the irrigated land 
and the large size of the farms. In Montana, Wyo- 
ming, and California, which follow closely after Nevada, 
the high averages were due, in a measure, to the same 
causes. Iowa, the next state in order, had the highest 
average of the humid states. 

Diagram 2, Plate 137, represents, at the Twelfth 
Census, by the length of the bars, the average value 
per acre of net farm products not fed to live stock. 
New Jersey leads, with Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut following in order, the high averages 
in these states being due to the large urban population 
and to the fact that market gardening near the large 
cities returns high values per acre for the crops raised. 

The length of the bars in diagram 1, Plate 136, shows 
the total value of all farm products in 1899, by states 
and territories. Lowa leads, with Illinois second, and 
Ohio third, Rhode Island, the smallest state, having the 
lowest value of farm pro¢lucts shown for any state. 


Farms oF WHITE AND COLORED FARMERS. 


Diagram 2, Plate 131, represents, by the length of 
the bars, the number of acres in farms, by states and 
territories, in 1900. The black portion of the bar indi- 
cates the holdings of colored farmers, the unshaded 
portion representing those of white farmers. The 
small acreage held by colored farmers as compared with 
the white, even in the Southern states, is very effect- 
ively shown. Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Texas, 
South Carolina, and North Carolina were the only states 
in which a fair proportion of the farm acreage was in 
the possession of colored farmers. 

The average value of all farm property per farm for 
white and colored farmers in 1900 is represented by the 
length of the black and the white bars in diagram 1, 
Plate 139. The most striking feature of this diagram 
is the length of the black bar for Vermont, the average 
value of farm property per farm of colored farmers 
in that state being more than double that of white 
farmers, due to the small number of colored farmers, 
there being but eight, and to the relatively great value 
of their holdings. In every other state and territory 
the average value of farm property per farm for 
white farmers exceeded that for the colored. The dia- 
gram also brings out the high average value-of all 
farm property per farm of white farmers in Nevada, 
Wyoming, California, and Montana, due to the large 
farms and ranches in these states. 
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Diagram 2, Plate 139, represents the average value 
of all farm property per acre in farms, for white 
and colored farmers in 1900. It will be noted that 
in twenty-one of the states and territories shown in 
the diagram, the average value of farm property per 
acre of colored farmers exceeded that of white, the 
difference being especially noticeable in Pennsylvania, 
California, Vermont, Arizona, and Montana. The hold- 
ings of colored farmers in these states, though very small 
both in number and in area, included but a small propor- 
tion of unimproved land, and were, therefore, much 
above the average in value. 


TENURE. 


The farm holdings of the United States are generally 
divided into three classes: First, owned by the occu- 
pant; second, rented for a fixed money rental; and 
third, rented for a share of the crop. In the classifica- 
tion of farms by tenure at the Twelfth Census they 
were divided into six groups—owners, part owners, 
owners and tenants, managers, cash tenants, and share 
tenants. 

Plate 140 shows, by states and territories, for 1890 and 
1900, the proportion of farms in each of the three classes 
of tenure toallfarms. The first two cartograms repre- 
sent, in four shades of color, the proportion of farms 
owned to all farms. The heaviest shade, showing the 
greatest proportion of farms owned—90 per cent and 
over—is found principally in the Western division. 
The lightest shade, showing the smallest proportion— 
less than 50 per cent—will be noted in the South. A 
comparison of the two cartograms shows but slight 
changes from 1890 to 1900. The proportion of farms 
rented for cash to all farms, for 1890 and 1900, is repre- 
sented by the second pair of cartograms. The southern 
South Atlantic states also Mississippi and Alabama show 
the largest proportion of farms rented for cash in 1890 
and 1900. An increase will be noted in Georgia and 
the Pacific states. The third pair of cartograms shows 
the proportion of farms rented on shares to all farms 
for 1890 and 1900. The largest percentage of farms 
rented on shares will be found in the southern South At- 
lantic and South Central divisions; an increase from 
1890 to 1900 in the proportion of farms rented on shares 
will be noted in a few states of these and the Western 
division. 

Plate 142 represents, by states and territories, at the 
Twelfth Census, the classification of the number of 
farms by three classes of tenure—owners, cash tenants, 
and share tenants. The states are arranged in the order 
of the proportion of the number of farms owned to all 
farms, Maine leading with 95.3 per cent, New Hamp- 
shire, Wyoming, Arizona, North Dakota, Utah, Idaho, 
New Mexico, Massachusetts, and Montana following, 
with over 90 per cent each. Indian Territory, with the 
lowest percentage of owners (25.1), had the highest per- 
centage of share tenants. The District of Columbia 
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appears with the lowest percentage of share tenants, 
and the highest percentage of cash tenants. Alabama 
and South Carolina also show a high percentage of cash 
tenants, while North Dakota reported the lowest per- 
centage, less than 2 per cent. 

The classification of farm area in 1900 by three classes 
of tenure is represented in a similar manner on Plate 
143. Arizona shows the largest percentage of farm 
area owned and the smallest rented, while Delaware has 
the largest percentage rented and the smallest owned. 
The District of Columbia, practically a city, shows, 
therefore, the largest proportion of farm area rented 
by cash tenants. Indian Territory and Delaware alone 
reported less than 50 per cent of their farm area as 
owned. 

Plate 144 represents the percentages of the number 
of farms of specified tenures in 1900, classified by area, 
source of income, amount of income, and race of farmer. 
The first diagram, classification by area, shows that the 
largest proportion of farms less than 3 acres, 68.9 per 
cent, was owned. Of the farms containing from 10 to 
20 acres 55.9 per cent were rented, and of those con- 
taining from 20 to 50 acres 50.9 per cent were rented, 
the proportion of share tenants in these two classes 
being very large. The largest percentages of part 
owners and managers were reported for farms of 1,000 
acres and over. The second diagram, classitication by 
source of income, in twelve groups, shows that a large 
proportion of farms on which cotton was raised was 
rented, while the greater proportion of farms raising 
flowers and plants, nursery products, and fruit was 
owned, a very small proportion being in the hands of 
tenants. In each of the remaining groups more than 
50 per cent of the farms were owned, tobacco and rice 
showing the largest proportion of tenants, over 45 per 
cent. The third diagram, classification by amount of 
income, shows that the proportion of tenants was larg- 
est where the income was small, and the proportion of 
managers and owners largest where the income was 
great. In the fourth diagram, classification by race of 
farmer, it will be noted that less than 10 per cent of 
Japanese farmers owned their farms, and that 85.1 per 
cent of the renters were cash tenants. Less than 10 
per cent of the Chinese, also, were owners, 78.3 per 
cent of the remainder being cash tenants. Only 25.0 
per cent of negro farmers were owners, and of the 
75 per cent remaining nearly one-half were cash ten- 
ants. The Indians show by far the highest percentage 
of owners, 93.1 per cent. 

Plate 145 shows the percentages of the number of 
farms of specified incomes, classified by principal 
sources of income in fourteen groups, by race of farmer 
in six groups, by tenure in six groups, and by area in 
ten groups, and represents, by the different colors, the 
proportion of farms in each group for each of the eight 
classes of income, in 1900, as described in ane legend at 
the bottom of the diagram. 
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Live Stock. 


SWINE. 


The number of swine on farms and ranges reported 
at the Twelfth Census was 62,876,108. Plate 146 repre- 
sents, in five shades of color, the number of head per 
square mile of land area in each county, the heaviest 
shade indicating those counties in which the largest 
number of swine were reported. By comparison with 
the map, Plate 154, which shows a production of corn 
per square mile of total land area, it will be noted that 
the greatest number of swine were eran in the **corn 
states “"—lowa, Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, Indiana, 
Kansas, and Ohio. 

Diagram 1, Plate 150, represents, by the length of 
the bars, the number of swine reported in specitied 
states and territories, and illustrates the fact that Iow: 
in 1900 reported 64.4 per cent more than any other 
state or territory, and that in the New England and cer- 
tain of the Western states there were comparatively 
few of these animals. 


NEAT CATTLE. 


The total number of neat cattle reported on farms 
and ranges in 1900 was 67,822,336, and the map, Plate 
147, shows, in five shades of color, the number of neat 
attle to a square mile of land area in each county, the 
heavy shades indicating those counties where the ereatest 
number of these animals were reported. 

Diagram 2, Plate 150, represents, by the length of 
the bars, the total number of neat cattle reported in 
specified states and territories in 1900, and brings out 
the fact that Texas reported almost twice as many : 
any other state or territory, Iowa, Kansas, and Ne 
braska following in order. It also indicates the small 
number reported in the New England states. 


SHEEP. 


In 1900, 61,605,811 sheep were reported on farms 
and ranges, and the map, Plate 148, shows, in five shades 
of color, the number of sheep per square mile of land 
area in each county. The heaviest shade, marking the 
areas on which the greatest number of these animals 
were reported, will be noted in Montana, Wyoming, 
New Mexico, Ohio, Utah, Michigan, and New York. 
More than one-half of the sheep reported for 1900 were 
in the Western division, the North Central division fol- 
lowing with 26.3 per cent of the total, the number in 
the other portions of the country being relatively very 
small. 

Diagram 3, Plate 150, shows the number of sheep 
reported in specified states and territories in 1900. In 
this branch of agricultural industry Montana leads, with 
6,170,483 sheep; Wyoming, with 5,099,613; New Mex- 
ico, with 4,899,487; and Ohio, with 4,020,628, follow- 
ing in order. 


HORSES, MULES, AND ASSES. 


The number of horses, mules, and asses reported on 
farms and ranges in 1900 was 21,646,731. Plate 149 
shows, in four shades of golor, the number of these 
animals per square mile of land area in each county, 
and gives a general idea of the regions in which the 
greatest number were found. The heaviest shade is 
found principally in the North Central division, which 
reported nearly one-half of the total number. The 
general distribution of the heavier shades shows that 
these animals were reported from all portions of the 
United States. 

Diagram 4, Plate 150, represents the number of 
horses on farms and ranges in 1900. Iowa is first, with 
1,392,573 horses; Illinois second, with 1,350,219; and 
Texas third, with 1,269,432. 

Comparing the four diagrams on Plate 150, it will be 
noted that Lowa is first in the number of swine and the 
number of horses reported, and second in the number 
of neat cattle; Texas is first in the number of neat 
cattle; Montana is first in the number of sheep; while 
Illinois is second in the number of swine and in the 
number of horses reported. 


CENTERS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


Plate 151 is a map of a portion of the United States, 
showing the location in 1900 of the centers of the num- 
ber of farms, total area in farms, improved acreage, 
farm values, production of cotton, corn, wheat, oats, 
and combined cereals, gross farm income, population, 
and manufactures, their approximate locations being 
given in the following table: 


CENTER. | Approximate location. 


In Illinois, 40 miles northwest of Evansville, Indiana. 
In Missouri, 48 miles southwest of Jefferson City. 
In Illinois, 20 miles southwest of Jacksonville. 
In Illinois, 10 miles north of Jacksonville. 

In Mississippi, 20 miles northeast of Canton. 

In Illinois, 25 miles south of Jacksonville. 

In Iowa, 70 miles west of Des Moines. 

In Iowa, 17 miles east of Iowa City. 

In Illinois, 15 miles south of Keokuk, Iowa. 

In Illinois, 25 miles south of Jacksonville. 

In Indiana, 35 miles southeast of Indianapolis. 
In Ohio, 17 miles southeast of Mansfield. 


Number of farms ......| 
Total area in farms .... 
Improved acreage ..... 
Farm values............ 
Cotton production ...--. 
Corn production ....--. 
Wheat production ...-. 
Oats production 
Six Cereals). -ncc-weneens 
Gross farm income. .... 
Population.......----.- 
Manufactures.........- 


Six of the agricultural centers were located in the 
state of Illinois, two in Iowa, and one each in Missouri 
and Mississippi. 


PrRopwcts. 


The map, Plate 153, showing, in five shades of color, 
the production of all grains in each county, per square 
mile of total land area at the Twelfth Census, outlines 
the great grain-producing regions. The map was pre- 
pared by adding the yield of all grains for each county 
and dividing the sum by the number of square miles of 
land area in that county. 


The counties were then acre of corn, by states and territories, in 1899. 


STATISTICAL ATLAS. 


bushels produced per square mile, and each group given 
a different shade. The heaviest shade, representing 
the area of greatest production per square mile, indicates 
that Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, and 
Indiana were the greatest grain-producing states, these 
six states reporting in 1900, 51.7 per cent of the total 
production. 


CORN. 


The total production of corn, in bushels, at each cen- 
sus from 1850 to 1900 is represented in diagram 1, 
Plate 152, which shows a great increase at each census 
except 1870, the decrease at that date being caused 
by the falling off in the production of the Southern 
states, due principally to the Civil War. The increase 
from 1870 to 1880 of 993,647,127 bushels, or 130.6 per 
cent, is especially marked. The number of bushels of 
corn reported in 1850 was 592,071,104, and in 1900, 
2,666,440,279, an increase of 350.4 per cent in fifty 
years. 

Plate 154 shows, at the Twelfth Census, the production 
of corn per square mile of total land area by counties, 
and indicates, by the heaviest shade of color, those coun- 
ties producing the greatest number of bushels to each 
square mile. The lightest shade marks the regions 
where the production of corn was very small, being 
less than 64 bushels to a square mile, or one-tenth of a 
bushel per acre of total land area. The heaviest shade 
covers the areas where the production was over 3,200 
bushels per square mile, or 5 bushels to each acre of 
land in the county, thus representing the regions where 
the crop was of great importance. 

Diagram 2, Plate 163, shows the production of corn 
in 1899 in those states and territories in which it was a 
crop of importance. TIlinois is first, with 398,149,140 
bushels, and Iowa second, with 383,453,190 bushels, 
each reporting a production exceeding that of Kansas, 
the third state, by more than 153,500,000 bushels. 

Cartogram 1, Plate 172, shows, in shades of color, the 
production of corn per capita of the population, at the 
Twelfth Census. The heaviest shade, indicating the 
greatest production as compared with population, covers 
the great corn-producing states of the Mississippi valley. 
The lightest shade, indicating the smallest production 
per capita, is found in the New England and far West- 
ern states. 

Plate 155 shows for each county the average yield of 
corn per acre cultivated to that crop at the Twelfth 
Census, and outlines the great corn-producing regions 
by the area of heaviest shade, running through the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and lowa. New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, and Connecticut also show high 
average yields, although the quantity produced was 
small. 

Diagram 1, Plate 169, shows the average yield per 
New 


arranged in five groups, according to the number of | Hampshire is. first, with a yield of 42.1 bushels per 


ee 
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acre, Connecticut second, and Indiana third, while 
Iowa and Illinois, the states which produced the great- 
est amount of corn, rank sixth and seventh in the aver- 
age yield per acre. 


WHEAT. 


The total production of wheat from 1850 to 1900 is | 


represented by diagram 2, Plate 152, which shows a 


great increase during each decade, except from 1880 to | 
1890. The slight increase noted for this decade was | 


due principally to the falling off in the amount reported 


in the North Central, North Atlantic, and South Atlan- | 


tic divisions, the only divisions showing increases being 
the South Central and Western. The production of 
wheat at the census of 1850 was 100,485,943 bushels, 
and at the census of 1900, 658,534,252 bushels, an in- 
crease during fifty years of 555.4 per cent. 


Plate 156 shows, in five shades of color, the produc- | 


tion of wheat per square mile of total land area in each 
county at the Twelfth Census, and indicates the regions 
in which wheat was an important crop. The states of 
the North Central division and California constitute 
the principal wheat regions of the United States, pro- 
ducing in 1899, 72.5 per cent of the entire crop. The 
heaviest shade, indicating a production of 3,200 bushels 


acre, the District of Columbia second, Connecticut 
third, and Rhode Island fourth, the states which pro- 
duced the greatest quantity of wheat showing compara- 
tively small average yields per acre. Minnesota, the 


leading state in total production, had an average yield 


of only 14.5 bushels per acre, which was exceeded by 
twenty-two states and territories. 


OATS. 


The production of oats from 1850 to 1900 is repre- 
sented by diagram 3, Plate 152, which shows an increase 
during each decade, and an especially large increase 
from 1880 to 1890, when the production was nearly 
doubled. The number of bushels reported in 1850 was 


| 146,584,179, and in 1900, 943,389,375, an increase in 


| fifty years of 543.5 per cent. 


Plate 158 shows, in five shades of color, the produc- 
tion of oats per square mile of land area in each county 
in 1899, the heavy shades indicating the regions in 
which this crop was of great importance. Illinois, Wis- 


_ consin, Minnesota, and Iowa show the heaviest yield, 


or more per square mile, is found only in Minnesota | 


and North Dakota, states in which wheat was the most 
important agricultural product. This crop was of com- 
paratively slight importance in the North Atlantic and 
South Atlantic divisions. 


Diagram 1, Plate 163, represents, by the length of | 


the bars, the production of wheat in 1899 for those 
states and territories producing over 450,000 bushels. 
Minnesota, with 95,278,660 bushels, is first; North 
Dakota, with 59,888,810 bushels, second; Ohio, South 
Dakota, Kansas, California, and Indiana following in 
the order named, each having produced over 34,000,000 
bushels. 

Cartogram 2, Plate 172, shows, in five shades of color, 
the production of wheat per capita of the population at 
the Twelfth Census. 
the greatest per capita production, covers Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota, states in which wheat 
was the leading agricultural product. 
per capita in the North and South Atlantic states was 
very small. 

The map, Plate 157, shows, in four shades of color, 
the yield of wheat per acre in each county at the 
Twelfth Census. The counties producing the greatest 
number of bushels per acre planted to this crop were 
most numerous in the arid states, where, through irri- 
gation, a large yield per acre was secured, the states of 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota showing 
only a medium yield per acre. 

The average yield per acre of wheat in 1899 is rep- 
resented by states and territories in diagram 1, Plate 
170. Nevada is first with a yield of 24.3-bushels per 


The heaviest shade, representing | 


The production | 


_ and in those states bordering on the Great Lakes, 


reporting 53.6 per cent of the total production. Oats 
may be termed a northern crop, as nearly 91 per cent 
of the amount produced was grown in the North Cen- 
tral and North Atlantic divisions, and more than 95 per 
cent north of the thirty-sixth parallel. 

Diagram 1, Plate 164, represents the production of 
oats, by states and territories in 1899. Illinois is first 
with a crop of 180,305,630 bushels, and Iowa second, 
with 168,364,170 bushels, each of these states producing 
over twice as much as Wisconsin, the third state in 
production. The diagram also shows that the principal 


 oats-producing states were in the North. 


Cartogram 3, Plate 172, represents the production of 
oats per capita of the population at the Twelfth Census, 


_ and shows that the number of bushels produced to each 


inhabitant was greatest in the upper Mississippi valley 
The 
production per capita was very small in the South and 
Southwest. 

The map, Plate 159, shows, in five shades of color, 
the yield of oats per acre of land cultivated to that crop 
in 1899, in each county, and by comparison with Plate 
158 it will be noted that the states producing the great- 
est quantity also show high yields. A number of the 


_ states in which the total production was very small also 


show a high average yield per acre, as, for instance, the 
New England states, and a number of the arid states, in 
which, through irrigation, large yields per acre were 
obtained. 

Diagram 2, Plate 169, shows the average yield per 
acre of oats in 1899, by states and territories, Washing- 
ton leading with a production of 42.1 bushels, Illinois, 
the state of greatest production, ranking second with a 
yield of 39.5 bushels per acre. The average yield per 
acre was highest in the Northern and lowest in the 
Southern states. 
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BARLEY. 


Plate 161 shows, in four shades of color, the produc- 
tion of barley per square mile of land area in each 
county in 1899, and indicates the limited region in 
which this crop was of importance. California, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Iowa, and the Dakotas produced five- 


sixths of the entire crop reported at the Twelfth Census, _ in diapram 4, Plate 164). ) Pennsylvania adene ama 
: ; . 


the amount raised in the other states and territories 
being very small. 
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_ acre; Connecticut second, with19.8; and Montana third, 


with 16.5. The states producing the greatest number 
of bushels had only a medium yield per acre. 


BUCKWHEAT. 


The production of buckwheat in 1899 in the eighteen 
states producing practically the entire crop is shown 


| produced nearly 70 per cent of the crop, while the five 


Diagram 3, Plate 164, represents, by the length of | 


the bars, the production of barley in 1899 in each state — 


and territory producing over 80,000 bushels. Califor- 
niais first, with a yield of 25,149,335 bushels; Minnesota 
second, with 24,314,240 bushels; Wisconsin and Iowa 
following, with 18,699,690 and 18,059,060 bushels, re- 
spectively; these four states producing 72.0 per cent of 
the entire yield. 

The relative importance of the production of barley 
as indicated by the number of bushels produced per 
capita of the population, in each state and territory at 
the Twelfth Census, is graphically presented in carto- 
gram 4, Plate 172. The heaviest shade, indicating the 


greatest production of this cereal per capita, covers the | 


states of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Cali- 
fornia. The cartogram also shows that this crop was 
an important one in but nine states, the remainder of 
the country producing less than 5 bushels per capita. 
The average yield per acre of barley in 1899 is repre- 
sented by diagram 1, Plate 171. Montana is first with 
an average yield of 36.9 bushels per acre, Wisconsin 
second, and Illinois third. 


and territories having higher average yields. 
RYE. 


Plate 160 represents, in five shades of color, the pro- 
duction of rye in each county per square mile of land 
area in 1899, and marks the regions in which this crop 
was most abundant. New York, Pennsylvania, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, and Ne- 
braska show the greatest production of this cereal and 
were practically the only states in which it was an impor- 
tant agricultural product. 

Diagram 2, Plate 164, represents, by the length of 
the bars, the total production of rye in 1899. Wiscon- 
sin is first, with 5,142,606 bushels; Pennsylvania second, 
with 3,944,750 bushels; New York third, with 2,431,670 
bushels; and Michigan fourth, with 2,130,870 bushels; 
these four states producing 53.3 per cent of the total 
yield. Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa, and Illinois also 


show a fair yield of this cereal in 1899, each producing | 


over 1,000,000 bushels. 

The average yield per acre of rye in 1899, by states 
and territories, is shown in diagram 2, Plate 171. New 
Mexico is first, with an average yield of 22.2 bushels per 


California, which led in | 
production, had an average yield of only 24.4 bushels | York is first, with $55,237,446; Pennsylvania is second, 
per acre and ranks twenty-second, twenty-one states | With 37,514,779; Lowa third, with $30,042,246; and 
| Ohio fourth, with $29,047,532. 


states, Pennsylvania, New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Maine, together produced 82.8 per cent of the 
amount reported. 

The average yield per acre of buckwheat in 1899 for 
certain states and territories is represented by diagram 
2, Plate 170, New Hampshire leading with an average 
yield of 23.6 bushels, California, Vermont, Washing- 
ton, and Wyoming following in order. Pennsylvania 
and New York, the states producing the greatest quan- 
tity in 1899, show comparatively low yields per acre. 


HAY AND FORAGE. 


Plate 162 shows, by six shades of color, the produc- 
tion of hay and forage per square mile of total land 
area in each county at the Twelfth Census. In 1899 


_ the total crop reported (exclusive of cornstalks) was 


79,251,946 tons, valued at $484,256,846, and was ex- 
ceeded in value by the corn crop only. It will be noted 
that the heaviest production was in the North Central 
and North Atlantic divisions, which together produced 
77.3 per cent of the entire crop. Ranked according to 
the value of product of the hay and forage crop, New 


The value of the crop 


_ of New York alone was nearly equal to that of the South 


_ Atlantic and South Central states combined, showing 


the value of the hay and forage crop of the South to be 
relatively very small. 


POTATOES. 


The potato was the most important vegetable raised 
in 1899, the crop having a total value of $98,387,614. 
The six states, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Ohio, and Illinois, produced a crop valued at 
$47,454,184, which was nearly 50 per cent of the value 
of that of the United States. 

Map 1, Plate 173, shows, in four shades of color, 
the production of potatoes in each county per square 
mile of land area in 1899. The largest groups of the 
heaviest shade, indicating the greatest production, will 
be noted in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin. The 
North Atlantic and North Central divisions produced 
four-fifths of the number of bushels reported, the South 
Atlantic, South Central,and Western divisions showing 
a light production. 
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The number of bushels of potatoes produced in New 
York in 1899 was 38,060,471, in Wisconsin 24,641,498, 
in Michigan 23,476,444, and in Pennsylvania 21,769,472, 
these four states raising 39.5 per cent of the total crop. 
The number of bushels produced by each of these four 
states in 1899 is graphically represented by diagram 3, 
Plate 168. 

SWEET POTATOES. 


Map 2, Plate 173, represents, by four shades of color, 
the production of sweet potatoes per square mile of 
land area in 1899, by counties, and indicates that this 
vegetable was grown principally in the South Atlantic 


and South Central divisions, these two divisions pro- | 


ducing 87.2 per cent of the entire crop. A comparison 
of maps 1 and 2, Plate 173, shows that Irish potatoes 
were produced principally in the North, while sweet 
potatoes were mainly a product of the Southern states. 
The states leading in the production of sweet potatoes in 
1899 were North Carolina, with 5,781,587 bushels; Geor- 
gia, with 5,087,674 bushels; Virginia, with 4,470,602 
bushels; Alabama, with 3,457,386 bushels; South Caro- 
lina, with 3,369,957 bushels; and Texas, with 3,299,135 
bushels, the combined valuation of their crops being 
$11,108,793, or 55.9 per cent of the total for the United 
States. The number of bushels produced by each of 
these six states in 1899 is graphically represented by 
diagram 4, Plate 168. 


ONIONS. 


Diagram 5, Plate 168, shows the production of onions 
in four states in 1899. New York is first, with 2,177,271 
bushels; Ohio second, with 1,671,442 bushels; Michi- 
gan third, with 783,948 bushels; and Massachusetts 
fourth, with 748,309 bushels; these four states produc- 
ing 45.6 per cent of the total amount reported. 


COTTON. 


The quantity of cotton reported at each census, from 
1850 to 1900, is graphically represented by diagram 4, 
Plate 152, which shows a large increase at each census, 
with the exception of 1870, when the crop reported 
showed a decrease of 44.7 per cent, due principally to 
the destruction caused by the Civil War. The Seventh 


Census (1850) reported an equivalent of 1,975,274 500- | 


pound bales, and the Twelfth Census 9,434,345, an in- 
crease, in equivalent 500-pound bales, of 7,459,071 or 
nearly four times the quantity grown in 1849. The total 
area under cotton in 1899 was 24,275,101 acres, on which 
was grown the largest crop ever reported, 9,434,345 
equivalent 500-pound bales, an increase of 32.3 per cent 
over the crop grown in 1889. 

The production of cotton per square mile of total 
land area in each county as reported at the Twelfth 
Census is shown, in six shades of color, on the map, Plate 
165. The heaviest shade, indicating the regions of 


greatest production, is found principally in the alluvial 
region of the Mississippi valley and eastern Texas, with 
a few scattered areas in South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Louisiana. The map also shows that prac- 
tically the entire crop was grown in the region south of 
the thirty-seventh parallel and east of the one-hundredth 
meridian. 

Diagram 1, Plate 168, represents the production of 
cotton in equivalent 500-pound bales grown in 1899 in 
the ‘*‘ cotton states.” The four leading states, producing 
over 1,000,000 bales each, were Texas, with 2,584,810; 
Mississippi, with 1,286,680; Georgia, with 1,232,684; 
and Alabama, with 1,093,697. Texas, with its immense 
acreage, produced double the quantity grown in any 
other state. 

The production of cotton, at the Twelfth Census, in 
pounds per capita of the population, is shown, by shades 


| of color, in cartogram 5, Plate 172. The heaviest shade, 
| indicating a production of 400 pounds and over per 


capita, covers Mississippi and Texas only. 

The map, Plate 166, shows, in four shades of color, the 
yield of cotton per acre cultivated to that crop in 1899 
in each county. The heaviest yield is indicated for the 
alluvial region of the Mississippi and Red rivers, and 
fora few scattered counties in other regions. Utah, Ari- 
zona, and Nevada reported a small quantity of cotton 
raised by means of irrigation, the average yield per 


_ acre being high for Utah and Arizona. 


Diagram 3, Plate 170, shows the average yield of cot- 
ton per acre reported in 1900, for each state and terri- 
tory reporting more than 100 bales. Kentucky is first, 
Missouri second, and Louisiana third. Texas, with the 
greatest production, ranked tenth in its yield per acre. 


TOBACCO, 


The United States produced in 1889, 488,256,646 
pounds of tobacco. In 1899 the production was 868,- 
163,275 pounds, valued at $56,993,003, an increase in 
quantity during the decade of nearly 80 per cent. 

Plate 167 shows, in six shades of color, by counties, 
the production of tobacco in 1899 to each square mile 
of land area. The heavy shades indicate that this crop 
was produced in commercial quantities not only in 
the Southern states but as far north as Wisconsin, New 
York, and Connecticut, these states producing tobacco 
of the very best quality. The lightest shade on the 
map, representing a production of less than 100 pounds 
per square mile, outlines the regions in which small 
quantities of tobacco were produced. The states leading 
in the production of tobacco in 1899 were Kentucky, 
North Carolina, Virginia, Ohio, Tennessee, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, South Carolina, Connecticut, 
and New York. 

Diagram 2, Plate 168, represents the production of 
tobacco in the ten states reporting 95.4 per cent of the 
crop of 1899. Kentucky, with 314,288,050 pounds, is 
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first, North Carolina, with 127,503,400, and Virginia, 
with 122,884,900, following in order, these three states 
producing 65.1 per cent of the entire crop. 

Cartogram 6, Plate 172, shows the production of 
tobacco per capita of the population at the Twelfth Cen- 
sus. Virginia, North Carolina, and Kentucky produced 
the greatest number of pounds to each inhabitant; Con- 
necticut, Maryland, South Carolina, Tennessee, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin also showing a fair production. 


APPLES. 


Map 1, Plate 174, indicates, by the colored area, those 
counties which produced more than 1,000 bushels of 
apples in 1899, and shows that this fruit was grown in 
nearly every portion of the settled area of the United 
States. The enumerators of the Twelfth Census re- 
ported 201,794,764 apple trees and 175,397,626 bush- 
els of apples. The states producing the greatest 
quantity were New York, with 24,111,257 bushels; Penn- 
sylvania, with 24,060,651; and Ohio, with 20,617,480. 
Of the orchard trees reported in 1900, 55.0 per cent 
were apple, and 82.8 per cent of the bushels of orchard 
fruit were of that variety. 


PEARS. 


The colored area on map 2, Plate 174, marks those 
counties producing more than 1,000 bushels of pears in 
1899, and indicates the regions of the greatest produc- 
tion of this fruit. 


' most extensive areas of production. 
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Pennsylvania, with 47,125,437; and Michigan, with 
41,530,369; California alone reporting 55.5 per cent of 
the total crop. 


PEACHES AND NECTARINES. 


The statistics of these two closely related fruits were 
collected under one head and were reported as peaches, 
the crop ranking second in value among orchard fruits 
reported in 1900. The colored area on map 1, Plate 
176, indicates the counties producing over 1,000\ bush- 
els of peaches in 1899. The region along the Atlantic 
coast from Massachusetts to Georgia, the states border- 
ing on the Gulf of Mexico, Arkansas, Indian Territory, 
Oklahoma, Michigan, and the Pacific states show the 
The only states 


_ reporting over 600,000 bushels in 1900 were California, 


with 8,563,427; Texas, with 1,400,240; and New Jer- 
sey, with 620,928; California alone reporting 55.5 per 
cent of the total amount produced. 


APRICOTS. 


The apricot crop was of importance only in Cali- 
fornia, which produced 96.4 per cent of the bushels 


_ reported in 1900. The principal regions of production 
in 1899, as shown by the colored area on map 2, Plate 


California, New York, New Jersey, | 


Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, | 


Texas, Delaware, and Illinois were the leading states in 
the production of pears at the Twelfth Census, each 
reporting over 130,000 bushels. This fruit was one of 
the most important grown in the United States, ranking 
fourth among orchard fruits in the number of bushels 
produced. 

CHERRIES. 


176, were confined to California and a few counties in 
Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, and New York. 


PLUMS AND PRUNES. 


Plums were reported from nearly every state and 
territory in 1900, the crop ranking third in value of 
products among orchard fruits. The states leading in 
production were California, with 5,632,036 bushels; 
Oregon, with 359,821; New York, with 303,688; Wash- 


_ ington, with 229,207; and Michigan, with 213,682. The 


els of cherries, and indicates the principal areas of | 
production. Nearly the entire crop of 1899 was grown — 


in California and the region lying between the thirty- 
ninth and forty-third parallels, and extending from the 
Atlantic ocean to the states of Nebraska and Kansas. 
The leading states in production were Pennsylvania, 
with 474,940 bushels; California, with 318,960; Indiana, 
with 228,485; and New York, with 218,642. 


GRAPES. 


The area colored on map 2, Plate 175, covers those 


figs in commercial quantities. 


colored area on map 1, Plate 177, indicates each county 
producing over 1,000 bushels of plums and prunes. 
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The colored area on map 1, Plate 175, marks those — California was the only state which produced prunes 


counties which produced in 1899 more than 1,000 bush- | 


in commercial quantities in 1899. 
FIGS. 


While the fig crop is not one of great importance, 
the reports of the Twelfth Census show that figs were 
grown in twenty-three states and territories. California, 
with 10,620,366 pounds, was the only state producing 
Arizona, Texas, Loui- 


- siana, and Alabama were the only additional states that 


counties reporting over 100,000 pounds of grapes in | 


1900, and indicates the principal areas of production of 
this fruit. The states producing over 40,000,000 pounds 
of grapes in 1899 were California, with 721,483,400; 
New York, with 247,698,056; Ohio, with 79,173,873; 


produced over 100,000 pounds in 1899, The colored 
area on map 2, Plate 177, indicates those counties pro- 
ducing 10,000 pounds of figs and over in 1899, 


IRRIGATION. 


The entire western portion of the United States, 
extending from the one-hundredth meridian to the 


_ Pacific ocean, with the exception of portions of Idaho, 
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Washington, Oregon, and California, is generally re- 
ferred to as the arid region, where irrigation becomes 
a necessity, the rainfall being insufficient for successful 
agriculture. The water supply being inadequate to 
irrigate all the arable land, water is an extremely valu- 
able asset, while land inaccessible to water is of little 
value. ‘The greater portion of this region, comprising 
over one-half of the area of the United States, is unset- 
tled, the land still being under Government ownership. 

Diagram 1, Plate 178, presents graphically the total 
area of each of the eleven arid states and territories, with 
the proportion in public land, private ownership, farm 
area, improved land, and irrigated acreage, in 1899. 
The total length of the bar represents the total area of 
the states and territories, the shaded part the propor- 
tion under private ownership, the unshaded portion 
indicating the land unoccupied and still under Govern- 
ment ownership. The shaded portion has four sub- 
divisions—the first or black area, on the left, represent- 
ing the land irrigated; the second division, including 
the first, the improved area; and the third, including 
the first two, the farm area. Arizona, Nevada, New 
Mexico, and Washington show a very small proportion 
of their total land area under irrigation. Nevada had 
the largest percentage of unoccupied land and Wash- 
ington the smallest. 

Diagram 2, Plate 178, compares the number of irri- 
gators and the area irrigated in 1889 and 1899 for the 
arid states and territories. 


The number of irrigators ! 
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increased from 52,584 to 102,819, or 95.5 per cent, and 
the acreage irrigated from 3,564,416 to 7,263,273, or 
103.8 per cent. The percentage of increase in the 
number of acres irrigated was, therefore, greater than 
in the number of irrigators. Washington, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Montana, and Idaho each show an increase 
of over 100 per cent in the number of irrigators, and 
Arizona, Idaho, Washington, Montana, and Wyoming 
an increase of over 150 per cent each in the number of 
acres irrigated. 

Diagram 3, Plate 178, compares the value of irrigated 
crops in 1899 with the cost of irrigation construction. 
The value of the crops exceeded the cost of irrigation 
construction in all of the eleven states and territories, ex- 
cept Arizona, New Mexico, and Wyoming, the greatest 
excess being noted in California, Colorado, and Mon- 
tana. The total cost of irrigation construction was 
$64,289,601, the value of the irrigated crops being 
$84,433,438, an excess of 31.3 per cent over the cost of 
construction. 

Diagram 4, Plate 178, shows the average area of irri- 
gated land on farms in 1889 and 1899 and indicates that 
this average was the greatest in Nevada for both censuses. 
The only states or territories showing a reduction in 
the average area of irrigated land on farms are Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, New Mexico, and Washington, while 
the states showing increases are Nevada, Wyoming, 
and Oregon in the order named. 
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PLATE No. 127 


RELATIVE PROPORTION OF IMPROVED AND UNIMPROVED AREAIN FARMS 
TO THE TOTAL AREA OF THE UNITED STATES:1850 TO 1900 


(EXCLUSIVE OF ALASKA AND HAWAII ) 
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2.VALUE OF FARM LAND WITH IMPROVEMENTS :1850 TO 1900 
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5. AVERAGE VALUE PER FARM OFALLFARM PROPERTY:1850 TO 1900 
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AVERAGE SIZE OF FARMS, 
at the Twelfth Census 
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1. PEACHE S AND NECTARINES 
PRINCIPAL REGIONS OF PRODUCTION: 1900 
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MANUFACTURES. 


The returns of manufactures for the censuses prior 
to 1850 were too defective to be considered as repre- 
senting the true status of the industry, and no compari- 
sons, therefore, are made for the early decades. The 
development of manufactures from 1850 ,to 1900, as 
measured by the increase in capital invested, average 
number of wage-earners, and value of products is repre- 
sented by a series of diagrams on Plate 180. 


’ Caprrat INVESTED. 


The capital invested in manufactures in 1850, when 
reliable data were first obtained, was $533,245,351. 
Fifty years later, in 1900, the capital invested was re- 
ported as $9,846,628,564, an increase of $9,313,383,213, 
or nearly seventeen and one-half times the amount 
invested in 1850. 

Diagram 1, Plate 180, represents, by the length of 
the bars, the capital invested in manufactures at each 
census from 1850 to 1900, and shows the tremendous 
growth from census to census, the greatest increase 
noted, 133.9 per cent, being from 1880 to 1890. 

Diagram 1, Plate 181, represents the capital invested 
in each state and territory in 1900. New York is 
first, with $1,651,210,220; Pennsylvania second, with 
$1,551,548,712; Massachusetts and Illinois following 
with over $775,000,000 each. Nevada reported the 
smallest amount of capital invested in manufactures. 
The combined capital of the first six states shown on 
the diagram—New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Illinois, Ohio, and New Jersey—was $5,911,469,165, or 
60.0 per cent of the total amount reported. 

Diagram 2 on Plate 181 shows the capital invested by 
state groups in percentages of the total investment in 
1900. The Middle states had the largest proportion, 
40.2 per cent of the total amount invested; the Central 
states ranking second, with 28.0 per cent; the New 
England states third, with 16.2 per cent; the Southern 
states fourth, with 9.7 per cent; the Pacific and West- 
ern states following in order with about 3 per cent each. 

The state groups or geographical divisions referred 
to in the discussion of manufactures, and represented in 
diagram 2, Plate 181, and diagram 2, Plate 182, are 
made up as follows: 

New England states—Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 


Middle states—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware, Maryland, and District of Columbia. 

Southern states—Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Central states—Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Lowa, and Missouri. 

Western states—Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Nevada, Utah, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Arizona, and New Mexico. 

Pacific states—Washington, Oregon, and California. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF WAGE-EARNERS. 


Diagram 2, Plate 180, represents the average number 
of wage-earners employed at each census from 1850 to 
1900, and shows a large increase during each decade. 
They have not, however, increased as rapidly as either 
the capital invested or the value of products, due in part 
to the concentration of industries and to the increased 
use of improved machinery, which has enabled the 
manufacturer to increase the average output to each 
wage-earner, 

Diagram 4, Plate 180, represents the proportion of 
the average number of wage-earners employed in man- 
ufactures to the aggregate population at each census 
from 1850 to 1900, and indicates that the proportion of 
wage-earners to population has increased during each 
decade, the greatest increases noted being from 1860 to 
1870 and 1880 to 1890. 

Diagram 1, Plate 182, represents the average number 
of wage-earners employed in manufactures in 1900, by 
states and territories. New York is first, with an 
average of 849,056; Pennsylvania second, with 733,834; 
Massachusetts third, with 497,448; and Illinois fourth, 
with 395,110; Nevada showing the smallest average 
number of wage-earners employed in manufactures, 
601. Thestates in this diagram follow almost the same 
order as for capital invested, diagram 1, Plate 181. 

Diagram 2, Plate 182, shows the average number of 
wage-earners employed in manufactures in 1900, by 
state groups, in percentages of the total number 
employed. The Middle states lead, with 37.3 per cent 
of the total number employed, followed by the Central 
states, with 27.7 per cent; the New England states, 
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with 17.8 per cent; the Southern states, with 12.3 per 


cent; the Pacific states, with 2.7 per cent; and the 


Western states, with 2.2 per cent. 

Plate 183 represents the proportion of average num- 
ber of wage-earners employed in manufactures to total 
population in 1900, by states, and is of interest in show- 
ing the proportion of the population in each state em- 
ployed in this branch of industry. Rhode Island, with 
23.1 per cent, or over one-fifth of its total population 
engaged in manufactures, is first; Connecticut, with 


19.5 per cent, second; Massachusetts, with 17.7 per | 


cent, third; New Hampshire, with 17.1 per cent, fourth; 
and New Jersey, with 12.8 per cent, fifth. Delaware, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Maine follow in order, 
each with over 10 per cent. The remaining states shown 
on the diagram reported less than 10 per cent of their 
population employed in manufactures, North Dakota, 
with less than 1 per cent, having the lowest percentage. 


VALUE OF PRODUCTS. 


Diagram 3, Plate 180, shows, by the length of the bars, 
the value of products at each census from 1850 to 1900, 
the black portion of the bar representing the cost of 
materials. The value of products has advanced from 
$1,019,106,616 in 1850 to $13,039,279,566 in 1900, a 
proportional increase much less than that shown for 
capital invested. The greatest increase reported for a 
single decade was $4,002,858,092, or 74.5 per cent, from 


1880 to 1890, the increase from 1890 to 1900 being | 


$3,666,842,283, or 39.1 per cent. 

Plate 184 represents the value of products of manu- 
factures, by states and territories, from 1850 to 1900, 
at each census for which these values could be obtained, 
arranged in the order of the value of products of the 
specified states in 1900. New York is first, with 
$2,175,726,900, over $340,000,000 more than Pennsyl- 
vania, the second state in order. The diagram shows 
very effectively the great increase in nearly every state, 
from census to census, and the enormous value of the 
products of New York and Pennsylvania as compared 
with Utah, South Dakota, North Dakota, and other 
states. 

Plate 185 is a map showing the value of products of 
manufactures per square mile at the Twelfth Census, 
prepared by dividing the value of the gross product in 
each county by its land area. The counties were then 
grouped according to the value of their products in six 
divisions. Those counties having products valued at 
less than $1,000 per square mile were left uncolored, 
and the counties in the five higher divisions were shaded 
to agree with the legend. The heaviest shade (vy), indi- 
cating those counties in which the products of manu- 
factures were $100,000 and over per square mile, is 


STATISTICAL ATLAS. 


cating values of products from $10,000 to $25,000 
and from $25,000 to $100,000 per square mile, are 
found principally in West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa. 
The location of an important city in nearly every por- 
tion of the country is marked by the dark patch of color 
representing its manufactures and covering the county 
in which it is located. As similar maps have not been 
prepared for previous censuses, it is impossible to com- 
pare what might be termed the advance of the frontier 
line of manufactures, but, as estimated by the move- 


ment of the center of manufactures, this line has evi- 


and retained this position in 1900. 


| 


found principally in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode | 


Island, southern New York, New Jersey, and Pennsy]- 


vania, and marks the regions where manufactures was | 


the most important industry. Shades 1 and ty, indi- 


dently progressed south and west, since 1850, from its 
early home in the New England and Middle states. A 
comparison of this map with Plate 13, representing 
the density of population per square mile in 1900, 
brings out, the fact that the most densely populated 
areas show the greatest value of products of manufac- 
tures per square mile. 

Plate 186 represents the value of products in seven- 
teen states leading in manufactures, from 1870 to 1900, 
their position, and the changes in rank which have 
taken place during the different decades. New York 
has been first since 1870, and Pennsylvania second. 
Massachusetts, fourth in 1900, was third in 1870 and 
1880, but in 1890 was displaced by Hlinois, which in 
1870 was sixth, advancing to fourth place in 1880 and 
third in 1890. Ohio, fourth in 1870, was fifth in 1880, 
which position it retained in 1900. Missouri, fifth in 
1870, fell to eighth place in 1880, but advanced to 
seventh in 1890, which position it still held in 1900. 
New Jersey, seventh in 1870, advanced to sixth in 1880, 
Connecticut, eighth 
in 1870, advanced to seventh place in 1880, dropped to 
tenth in 1890, and to eleventh in 1900. The remaining 
states also show great changes in rank from census to 
census. 

Plate 187 represents, by the black and the white 
bars, the value of products of manufactures and agri- 
culture per capita of the population in 1900, arranged 
in the order of the per capita value of products of manu- 
factures, and brings out clearly the relative value of 
products of these two industries, by states and territories. 
Rhode Island is first, with the greatest per capita value 
of manufactures, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, und New York following in order. It will be 
noted that generally the state with a large per capita 
value of manufactures had a small per capita value of 
agriculture. Only fifteen states and territories show 
greater per capita values of agriculture than of manu- 
factures. 

Plate 188 represents the per capita value of products 
of manufactures and agriculture for 1890. A compari- 
son of the two diagrams, Plates 187 and 188, shows that 
each state and territory represented, except two, Mas- 
sachusetts and Oregon, has increased its per capita 
value of products of manufactures, and that each state 
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and territory shown has increased its value per capita 
of agricultural products. 

Plate 191 represents the value of all manufactured 
products and the proportional value of fourteen speci- 
fied groups from 1880 to 1900, This diagram is based 
on the values given in the comparative summary of 
groups of industries (Twelfth Census, Volume VII, 
table Lvim, page cxlv). The value of the total prod- 
ucts of the fourteen groups is represented by the entire 
area of the circles, and the proportion in each group by 
the size of the sectors. The increases for the groups 
iron and steel and their products, chemicals and allied 
products, and metals and metal products other than 
iron and steel, from census to census, are especially 
noticeable. 

Diagram 1, Plate 192, represents, by the black and 
the white bars, the value of products of manufactures in 
1900 and 1890, for fifteen groups of industries, thus 
comparing graphically the value of products and the 
increase in each group. Food and kindred products, 
iron and steel and their products, textiles, and metals 
and metal products other than iron and steel, especially, 
show large increases. In total value of products, food 
and kindred products is first, with $2,277,702,010; iron 
and steel and their products second, with $1,793,490,908; 
and textiles third, with $1,637,484,484. 

Plate 189 represents the proportion of urban to total 
products of manufactures, by states and territories, in 
1900, and shows that urban manufactures comprised 
over 90 per cent of the total value of products in Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, Illinois, Connecticut, and New 
York, and over 80 per cent in Nebraska, Ohio, Mis- 
souri, Indiana, Kansas, and Colorado. In only fourteen 
of the states and territories represented was the value 
of urban products less than 50 per cent of the total. 

Diagram 1, Plate 190, represents the value of prod- 
ucts of manufactures in the leading manufacturing 
cities in 1900. The enormous production of New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, as compared with 
that of the other cities of the United States, is clearly 
shown, as well as the relative importance of these 
cities in the value of their manufactured products. 

Near large manufacturing cities, but outside of their 
corporate limits, are located many manufacturing 
establishments which are practically a continuation of 
the manufacturing industries of the cities, and in order 
to give some idea of the amount of manufactures in 
one hundred counties in which such cities are located, 
these counties were grouped, and the capital, wages, and 
value of products from 1860 to 1900 represented by dia- 
gram 2, Plate 190. The tremendous increase in capital 
invested, from $1,715,376,089 in 1880 to $4,214,105, 971 
in 1890, and to $6,057,636,400 in 1900; and the increase 
in value of products from $3,578,959,287 in 1880 to 
$6,399,356,466 in 1890, and to $8,196,331,427 in 1900, 
are well brought out. 

Diagram 3, Plate 190, represents the value of prod- | 
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ucts of urban and rural manufactures, by state groups, 
for 1900, and shows, first, the great value of products 
in the Middle and Central states, and second, the large 
proportion which the urban formed of the total in these 
states. 

Diagram 2, Plate 192, represents the capital, wages, 
and value of products for urban and rural districts in 
1900, and shows graphically the relative importance of 
urban and rural manufactures, the urban capital being 
79.2 per cent of the total, the wages 83.1 per cent, and 
the value of products 81.1 per cent. Taken collectively, 
capital, wages, and value of products of urban manu- 
factures were more than four times the rural. 


CENTER OF MANUFACTURES. 


In order to ascertain the position of the center of 
manufactures at each census from 1850 to 1900, as 
shown on Plate 179, the gross value of products was 
distributed by square degrees, and the remainder of 
the computations made as in computing the center of 
population. (For full description of the method of 
computing the center see page 37.) Thecenter of manu- 
factures, therefore, is really the center of the value of 
its gross products, and as the value of products is 
representative of the industry, so the movement of the 
center of manufactures, during each decade, can be 
considered as the movement of the entire industry. 

Plate 179 is a sketch map on which is indicated, by 
symbols, the location of the center of manufactures at 
each census from 1850 to 1900, and the center of popu- 
lation from 1790 to 1900, bringing out clearly the 
steady westward movement of both manufactures and 
population. 

The center of manufactures in 1850 was in Pennsyl- 
vania, 41 miles northwest of Harrisburg, and the center 
of population at the same census was located 23 miles 
southeast of Parkersburg, in the present state of West 
Virginia, 240 miles southwest of the center of manu- 
factures. In 1860 the center of population had ad- 
vanced 81 miles nearly due west, while the center of 
manufactures had moved in a westerly direction 100 
miles. From 1860 to 1870 the center of population 
moved nearly 42 miles north of west, while the center 
of manufactures moved slightly west of north 18 
miles. From 1870 to 1880 the center of population 
moved south and west 58 miles, while the center of 
manufactures moved north and west 30 miles. From 
1880 to 1890 the center of population moved slightly 
north of west 48 miles, while the center of manufactures 
moved south of west about twice that distance. From 
1890 to 1900 the center of population moved almost 
directly west 14 miles, while the center of manufactures 
moved ina parallel line nearly 40 miles, or over twice 
the westward movement of the center of population. 
In general, the center of manufactures has followed the 
center of population in its westward movement, but 
not always along parallel lines, the greatest variations 
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noted being from 1860 to 1870 and 1870 to 1880. From 
1850 to 1860, 1880 to 1890, and 1890 to 1900 the center 
of manufactures made a greater western advance than 
the center of population. The total westward move- 
ment of the center of manufactures from 1850 to 1900 
was 255 miles, and the westward movement of the 
center of population during the same period 243 miles, 
indicating that the movements of manufactures and 
population are closely related. 


SELECTED INDUSTRIES. 


Plate 193 represents the value of products of certain | 


manufacturing industries at each census, from 1850 to 
1900, for which returns were available, arranged in the 
order of their values in 1900, and shows graphically the 
increase in each industry during the different decades, 
displaying a most remarkable growth in every industry 
represented. The value of iron and steel products ad- 
vanced from $207,208,696 in 1870 to $804,034,918 in 
1900, while slaughtering and meat packing increased 
$773,580,791 since 1850, when the value of its products 
was $11,981,642. Lumber and timber products also 
show a great increase, reporting $60,413,187 in 1850 
and $566,832,984 in 1900. 

The series of diagrams presented on Plates 198 to 203, 
inclusive, represent, by the length of the bars, the value 
of products of the leading manufacturing industries in 
each state and territory reporting products of consider- 
able value in 1900. These diagrams are supplemented 
by a series of small maps, or cartograms, Plates 204 to 
207, inclusive, showing, by shades of color, in four 
groups described at the bottom of the plate, the value 
of products of the most important manufacturing indus- 
tries per square mile of land area, as reported at the 
Twelfth Census, thus comparing value of products with 
area. This method, while not presenting exactly the 
importance of each industry in each state and terri- 
tory, is the only practicable means of representing the 
density of manufactures and the geographical location 
of the great centers of production. 


LUMBER AND TIMBER PRODUCTS. 


Plate 194 represents the value of lumber and timber 
products at each census, from 1850 to 1900, for those 
states in which the industry was of importance, the 
states being arranged inthe order of the value of prod- 
ucts in 1900. The diagram indicates the growth of the 
industry in each state from census to census, and the 
great value of production in the states of Wisconsin, 


Michigan, and Minnesota, as compared with the other — 


states. It also-shows the increase of this industry from 
1880 to 1890 in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Washington, 
and in Michigan from 1860 to 1890, Michigan’s de- 
crease of $28,831,449 in value of products, from 1890 
to 1900, almost equaled the gain of $30,672,041 from 
1880 to 1890. 


STATISTICAL ATLAS. 


Plate 195 shows, by the length of the bars, the value 
of products in the three branches of the lumber indus- 
try—logging camps, sawmills, and planing mills—by 
states and territories, for 1900. Michigan leads with 
$20,462,235 in the value of products of logging camps, 
and with $42,517,495 in sawmills, while New York, with 
$33,149,801, leads in the value of planing-mill products. 
Diagram 2 represents for logging camps, sawmills, and 
planing mills the proportion which the cost of materials 


bears to the gross product, and the relative value of 


the gross product of each class. 

Plate 196 is a map showing, in shades of color, in 
four groups, the value of lumber and timber products 
per square mile of land area in each county, at the 
Twelfth Census, and may be termed a ‘‘deforesting” 
map of the United States, showing, as it does, where 
forests have been leveled to produce the 35,000,000 
feet of lumber reported in 1900. Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and Washington, the leading 
lumber states, have the largest areas of the heaviest 
shade. The map also shows that, with the exception 
of the Pacific states, the principal regions of produc- 
tion were east of the ninety-fifth meridian. 

Diagram 1, Plate 202, represents the value of lumber 
and timber products, by states and territories. Wis- 
consin is first, with a valuation of $57,634,816; Michigan 
second, with $54,290,520; Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and 
Washington following in order, with over $30,000,000 
each. The Central states reported lumber and timber 


_ products with a value of $224,421,780, or 39.6 per cent 
of the total. 


Cartogram 3, Plate 207, shows, in four shades of 
color, the value of lumber and timber products per 
square mile in each state and territory, the state being 
taken as the unit. The heaviest, or fourth shade, indi- 
cating a value of products of $1,000 or more per square 
mile, is found only in Wisconsin and New Hampshire. 
The entire eastern half of the United States is covered 
by the third and fourth shades, showing that the prin- 


cipal regions of production, with the exception of 


Washington and Oregon, were in the East, the produc- 
tion in the arid and semiarid states being very small, 


TEXTILES. 


Diagram 4, Plate 198, represents the value of prod- 
ucts of the textile industry for each state in which it 
was of importance. Massachusetts, with products val- 
ued at $21,612,791, is first; Pennsylvania, with 
$157,333,201, is second; New York, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, New Hampshire, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Maine, and Georgia following in order, 
each of these states reporting products with a valuation 
of over $20,000,000. The value of products for each 
of the remaining states appearing in the diagram was 
less than $10,000,000, The great importance of the 
textile industry in the New England and Middle states 
is shown by the immense value of products reported in 
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1900 for those divisions. The returns also indicate that 
this industry has become one of the most prominent in 
the Southern states. 

Cartogram 1, Plate 205, indicates, by shades of color, 
the value per square mile of textile products in each 
state and territory. The map shows that the New Eng- 
land states (except Maine and Vermont), Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, and South Carolina 
had the greatest value of products and that the textile 
industry was practically confined to the region east of 
the Mississippi river. 


COTTON. 


Plate 197—cotton production, exports, and consump- 
tion from 1850 to 1900—represents, by the total area of 
the circles, the amount produced at each census, and by 
the size of the sectors, the proportion exported and the 
proportion used for northern and southern consump- 
tion. The increase in production during each decade, 
except from 1860 to 1870, and the rapid increase in the 
amount consumed at home, due principally to the 
increase in southern consumption, is especially notice- 
able. Southern consumption increased 168.7 per cent 
from 1890 to 1900, while northern consumption, during 
the same period, increased only 9.3 percent. The fall- 
ing off in production and consumption of cotton from 
1860 to 1870, due to the Civil War, is clearly indicated. 


COTTON GOODS. 


Diagram 5, Plate 198, represents the value of cotton 
goods in those states leading in their manufacture. 
Massachusetts leads with a value of products nearly 
four times as great as that of South Carolina, the sec- 
ond state in rank. North Carolina, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, and New Hampshire follow in the order 
given, each reporting products of cotton manufactures 
valued at more than $20,000,000. 

Cartogram 2, Plate 205, shows, in four shades of color, 
the value of products of manufactures of cotton goods 
per square mile in each state and territory. The heay- 
iest shade, indicating the greatest valuation per square 
mile, covers New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, and Rhode Island only. The next shade, repre- 
senting a valuation from $100 to $1,000 per square 
mile, indicates that this industry was also of great im- 
portance in the Middle and Southern states. 


WOOLEN GOODS, WORSTED GOODS, WOOL HATS, AND 
SHODDY. 


Diagram 1, Plate 199, represents the value of prod- 
ucts of the manufacture of woolen goods, worsted 
voods, wool hats, and shoddy in the states leading in 
their manufacture, and brings out clearly the great 
yalue of wool manufactures of Massachusetts ($73,536, - 
659), Pennsylvania ($50,053,698), and Rhode Island 
(839,187,522), as compared with the remaining states. 


New York, Maine, Connecticut, and New Jersey, in the 
order named, were the only additional states reporting 
products valued at more than $12,000,000. 

Cartogram 3, Plate 205, presents, in four shades of 
color, the value per square mile of the products of 
wool manufactures represented in diagram 1, Plate 
199, and shows that the greatest value of products, as 
compared with area, was in Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, the 
remaining New England and Middle states showing 
smaller values per square mile. 


HOSIERY AND KNIT GOODS. 


Diagram 2, Plate 199, represents the value of prod- 
ucts of hosiery and knit goods in the principal pro- 
ducing states, New York being first with $35,886,048, 
and Pennsylvania second with $21,896,063. No other 
state approached these two in value of products. 

Cartogram 5, Plate 205, shows, in shades of color, the 
value of hosiery and knit goods products per square 
mile, the entire area of heavy production being confined 
to the New England and Middle states. 


SILK AND SILK GOODS. 


Diagram 8, Plate 199, represents the value of prod- 
ucts of manufactures of silk and silk goods in the states 
reporting products valued at more than $400,000. New 
Jersey is first, with a value of $39,966,662; and Penn- 
sylvania second, with $31,072,926, each of these states 
having a valuation more than double that of New, York 
($12,706,246), the next state in rank. The value of 
products in the four states—New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
New York, and Connecticut—formed 89.6 per cent of 
the total value of silk and silk goods reported in 1900. 

Cartogram 4, Plate 205, shows, in shades of color, the 
value of products of silk and silk goods per square mile, 
and indicates that the greatest values were in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, the value per square mile in 
the remaining states being very small. 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S CLOTHING (FACTORY PRODUCT). 


Diagram 4, Plate 199, represents the value of men’s 
and women’s clothing (factory product) in the states 
leading in clothing manufacture. The immense value 
of the product of New York, $233,370,447, as com- 
pared with that of other states, is very effectively 
shown. Illinois with $47,153,491, Pennsylvania with 
$35,083,623, Ohio with $24,366,595, Maryland with 
$20,013,401, Massachusetts with $15,032,604, and Mis- 
souri with $12,049,989, follow New York in the order 
named, and were the only states reporting a value of 
products of more than $10,000,000. 

Diagram 5, Plate 199, compares graphically the val- 
ues of men’s and of women’s clothing (factory product) 
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in twenty-two cities, the uncolored bar representing the 
value of men’s clothing and the black bar that of 
women’s, and shows the relative importance of each 
branch of this industry for the cities specified. The 
tremendous value of the production of New York, as 
compared with that of the other cities, is well brought 
out. The value of women’s clothing exceeded that of 
men’s in only two of the cities represented, Cleveland 
and Newark. In New York they were nearly equal, 
but in the remaining cities the value of men’s clothing 
largely exceeded that of women’s, Rochester, Milwau- 


kee, Utica, Louisville, St. Joseph, St. Paul, and Kansas | 
City, Missouri, reporting little or no manufacture of | 


women’s clothing. 
Diagram 6, Plate 199, presents, in the same manner 
as diagram 5, the relative importance of men’s and 
women’s clothing (factory product) in the thirteen states 
leading in their manufacture. The value of manufac- 
tures of men’s clothing exceeded that of women’s in 
every state represented. A comparison of the two 
diagrams shows that the principal city in each of these 
states manufactured nearly the entire product. 
Cartogram 6, Plate 205, shows, in shades of color, the 
value of products per square mile of the manufactures 
of men’s and women’s clothing (factory product), and 
gives a general idea of the geographical location of the 
centers of production of the clothing industry. 


and Illinois, with a larger value of products than Mas- 
sachusetts or Maryland, falling in the next group, owing 
to their large areas. 


FLOURING AND GRIST MILL PRODUCTS. 


Diagram 1, Plate 200, represents the value of flour- 


Massa- | 
chusetts, New York, and Maryland show the heaviest 


production as compared with area; Pennsylvania, Ohio, _ milk per square mile in each state and territory. 


_ heavy shade covering the New England states (except 
| Maine and Rhode Island), New York, Pennsylvania, 
| Delaware, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and lowa 


ing and grist mill products for those states and terri- — 


tories leading in this industry. Minnesota is first, with 
a valuation of $83,877,709, which is almost double that 
of the second state, New York ($42,796,340). 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, and Wiscon- 


sin follow closely, each reporting products valued at | 
| Texas is second, with $1,184,332; New York third, 
with $1,051,372; and Illinois fourth, with $990,827. 


more than $25,000,000. 

Cartogram 1, Plate 204, shows, in shades of color, 
the value of flouving and grist mill products per square 
mile. The wide distribution of the heavy shades indi- 
cates that this industry was of importance in nearly 


every state and territory, only eight falling in the low- 
The greatest values per square mile were | 


est group. 
found in the New England, Middle, and Central states. 


SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT PACKING. 


Diagrams 2 and 3, Plate 200, represent the value of 
products of slaughtering and meat packing in twenty- 
seven states and thirteen cities, and compare effectively 
the value of products of each of the thirteen cities with 
that of the state in which it is located, showing, also, 


Ohio, 


the relative importance of this industry in each city. | 


STATISTICAL ATLAS. 


The value of products reported for Chicago and East 
St. Louis was 98.7 per cent of the total for the state of 
Illinois; that of Kansas City, Kansas, was 95.3 per cent 
of the total for the state of Kansas; and that of South 
Omaha was 95.2 per cent of the total for the state of 
Nebraska. The great value of products of Illinois and 
Chicago, as compared with other states and cities, is 
clearly presented. 

Cartogram 38, Plate 204, shows, in shades of color, 
the value of slaughtering and meat-packing products 
per square mile. The darkest shade, indicating the 
greatest value of products as compared with area, 
covers the states of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, Indiana, and Illinois, while Kansas, 


| Nebraska, and Missouri were thrown into the next 


lower group by their large areas. 
CHEESE, BUTTER, AND CONDENSED MILK. 


Diagram 1, Plate 198, represents the value of prod- 
ucts of cheese, butter, and condensed milk in the states 
leading in this industry. New York is first, with 
$26,557,888 and Wisconsin second, with $20,120,147. 
Iowa with $15,846,077, Illinois with $12,879,299, and 


| Pennsylvania with $10,290,006, were the only addi- 


tional states reporting products valued at more than 
$10,000,000. 

Cartogram 2, Plate 204, shows, by shades of color, 
the value of products of cheese, butter, and condensed 
The 


indicates that this industry was of importance in these 
states. 
MANUFACTURED ICE. 


Diagram 8, Plate 198, represents the value of manu- 
factured ice in the ten states leading in its manufacture. 
This industry naturally had its inception in the South, 
but has extended to the North, Pennsylvania reporting 
in 1900 the greatest value ot products, $2,038,504. 


Of the ten leading states only four are in the South. 
ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS. 


Diagram 2, Plate 198, represents the vaiue of alco- 
holic liquors (distilled, malt, and vinous) in the states 
leading in their manufacture. New York is first, with 
products valued at $58,282,253; Illinois second, with 
$57,955,162, the difference between them being slight. 
Pennsylvania, with $34,574,158, is third, and far below 
New York and Illinois in the value of its liquor prod- 
ucts. Ohio, Indiana, and Wisconsin follow in the 
order named, each reporting liquors valued at more 


- than $22,000,000. 


Cartogram 4, Plate 204, shows, by shades of color, 
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was valued at $35,585,445. 
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the value per square mile of alcoholic liquor products. 
The heavy shade, indicating the areas in which the 
value of products was greatest and the industry most 
important, covers Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, and Illinois. New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Missouri, and Kentucky fall in the 
group with products valued at from $100 to $1,000 per 
square mile. 


IRON AND STEEL. 


Diagram 1, Plate 201, represents the value of iron 


‘and steel products (blast furnaces, rolling mills, and 


forges and bloomeries) in the nineteen states leading in 
this industry. Pennsylvania is first, with products 
valued at $434,445,200, or 54.0 per cent of the total 
valuation; Ohio is second, with $188,935,256; and Ili- 
nois third, with $60,303,144; the value of products of 
these three states forming 78.8 per cent of the total. 
The diagram brings out the great value of products in 
Pennsylvania as compared with other states. 

Cartogram 1, Plate 207, shows, in shades of color, the 
value of iron and steel products (blast furnaces, rolling 
mills, and forges and bloomeries) per square mile, and 
indicates the regions in which this industry was of the 
greatest importance. The states showing the greatest 
value of products per square mile are Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ohio, and Illi- 
nois. The remaining states in which this industry was 
important, with products valued at $100 to $1,000 
per square mile, are Connecticut, New York, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama. 


COKE. 


Diagram 2, Plate 201, represents the value of prod- 
ucts of coke in the eight states leading in its manufac- 
ture. The total output of coke at the Twelfth Census 
Pennsylvania, the state 


leading in its manufacture, reported products valued at | 


$22,282,358, or 62.6 per cent of the total. Alabama, 


West Virginia, Colorado, Virginia, and Tennessee fol-_ 


low in the order of the yalue of their products, these 
states, with Pennsylvania, reporting over 91.6 per cent 
of the total for the United States. 

Cartogram 2, Plate 207, shows, in shades of color, 
the geographical distribution of this industry. The 
areas of the darkest shade, indicating the greatest value 
of products per square mile, $100 to $1,000, are con- 
fined to the states of Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama, and Colorado are the 
only remaining states showing coke products valued at 


more than $10 per square mile. 
CLAY PRODUCTS. 


Diagram 3, Plate 201, represents the value of clay 
products (brick, tile, pottery, terra cotta, and fire-clay 
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| products), by states and territories. The statistics of 


the Twelfth Census cover all the wares known as clay 
products—that is, those in which the essential raw 
material is clay. This industry is an extensive one, 
products having been reported from nearly every 
state and territory. Ohio, with products valued at 
$16,480,812; Pennsylvania, with $14,081,844; New Jer- 
sey, with $10,786,673; New York, with $8,073,769; and 
Illinois, with $7,224,915, were the only states reporting 
products valued at more than $7,000,000. 

Cartogram 5, Plate 204, shows, in shades of color, 
the geographical distribution of the centers of the 
manufacture of clay products, the greatest values per 
square mile being shown in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. The wide distribution of the 
darker shades indicates the extensive character of this 
industry. 

GLASS. 


Diagram 4, Plate 201, represents the value of prod- 
ucts of glass manufacture, including glass cutting, 
staining, and ornamenting. The states most prominent 
in this industry were Pennsylvania, with products valued 
at $23,274,113; Indiana, with $14,757,883; New York, 
with $6,316,214; New Jersey, with $5,345,425; Ohio, 
with $4,789,952; and Illinois, with $3,992,736, these 
six states reporting more than nine-tenths of the total 
production. 

Cartogram 6, Plate 204, shows, in shades of color, 
the geographical distribution of the value of products 
of glass manufacture, the shade indicating the greatest 
value of products being confined to the states of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana. 


LEATHER. 


Diagram 5, Plate 201, represents the value of prod- 
ucts of leather (tanned, curried, and finished) in the 
states leading in its manufacture. Pennsylvania is first, 
with a value of products of $55,615,009. Massachu- 
setts, with $26,067,714; New York, with $23,205,991; 
Wisconsin, with $20,074,373; and New Jersey, with 
$13,747,155, were the only additional states reporting 


_ products valued at more than $12,000,000. 


| 
| 


Cartogram 5, Plate 206, shows, in shades of color, 
the value of leather products per square mile. The 
darkest shade, indicating the greatest value of products 
as compared with area, covers Massachusetts, Pennsy]- 
vania, New Jersey, and Delaware. This industry was 
widely extended and was of importance in a number of 
states of the New England, Middle, and Central divi- 
sions, as indicated by the area covered by the heavier 
shades. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Diagram 6, Plate 201, represents the value of manu- 
factures of boots and shoes (factory product) in certain 
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states. Massachusetts leads, with products valued at 
$117,115,248; New York is second, with $25,585,631; 
New Hampshire third, with $23,405,558; and Ohio 
fourth, with $17,920,854; Pennsylvania, Maine, Illinois, 
and Missouri following in the order named, each report- 
ing products valued at more than $10,000,000. The 
immense value of boots and shoes manufactured in 
Massachusetts, as 
effectively shown. 

Cartogram 6, Plate 206, shows, in shades of color, the 
value of boots and shoes (factory product) per square 
mile. The darkest shade, indicating the greatest value 
of products per square mile, covers Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire only. Maine, Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Ohio, Illinois, and Missouri are in the group 
having products valued at from $100 to $1,000 per 
square mile. The value of products, as compared with 
area, in the South and West was very small. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


Diagram 2, Plate 202, represents the value of prod- 


ucts of agricultural implements in the states leading in 
their manufacture. 
ued at $42,033,796, more than treble those of Ohio 
($13,975,268), the second state in point of production. 
New York, Wisconsin, Indiana, and Michigan follow 
in order, each reporting products valued at more than 
$6,000,000, These six states reported in 1900, 86.1 per 
cent of the total value of products. 

Cartogram 4, Plate 207, shows, by shades of color, 
the value of manufactures of agricultural implements 


compared with other states, is | 


_ square mile. 


_ and Illinois with $12,422,927. 
Illinois is first, with products val- | 


STATISTICAL ATLAS. 


CARRIAGES AND WAGONS. 


Diagram 4, Plate 202, represents the value of products 
of the manufactures of carriages and wagons in the 
states in which this industry was of importance. Ohio 


leads with products valued at $15,919,173, closely 


followed by New York, with $13,068,385; Indiana, 
with $12,742,243; and Michigan, with $11,205,602, the 
only states reporting products valued at more than 
$10,000,000. 

Cartogram 5, Plate 207, shows, in shades of color, the 
value of manufactures of carriages and wagons per 
The dark shade, indicating the states in 
which this industry was most prominent, covers the 
southern New England states, and New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and the Lake states. 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS. 


Diagram 1, Plate 203, represents the value of chem- 
icals and allied products in those states reporting prod- 
ucts valued at over $200,000. New York leads with 
$40,998,911; followed by Pennsylvania with $32,154,223; 
New Jersey with $26,763,856; Ohio with $13,307,431; 
These were the only 
states reporting products valued at over $10,000,000. 

Cartogram 2, Plate 206, shows, by shades of color, the 
value per square mile of chemicals and allied products, 
and marks, by the darkest shade, the states in which 
their manufacture was of greatest value as compared 
witharea. Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and New Jer- 
sey were the only states showing products valued at 


_ $1,000 or more per square mile. 


per square mile and marks the regions in which the | 


value of production, as compared with area, was great- 
est. The industry was most important in New York, 


Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Illinois, these | 


being the only states which reported in 1900 products 
valued at more than $100 per square mile. 


CARS (CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIRS). 


Diagram 3, Plate 202, represents the value, by states 
and territories, of steam and street railroad cars (con- 
struction and repairs). Pennsylvania is first, with a 


_ California following in order. 


PETROLEUM REFINING. 


Diagram 2, Plate 203, represents the value of products 
of petroleum refining in the five states for which the 
production was shown separately. Pennsylvania leads 
with $34,977,706, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and 
The value of products 


in these five states was $100,906,544, or 81.4 per cent 


product of $63,570,599; Illinois second, with $42,541,876; 


New York third, with $24,937,964; Indiana fourth, with 
$19,248,999; and Ohio fifth, with $17,704,588, the value 
of products for these five states being 51.6 per cent of 
the total for the United States. 


Cartogram 6, Plate 207, shows, in shades of color, the | 


value of products of manufactures of cars per square 
mile. The darkest shade, indicating the greatest value 
of products as compared with area, is found only in 
Pennsylvania and Delaware. The wide distribution of 
the heavier shades indicates the extent of the industry, 
only a few Western states and territories showing a pro- 
duction of less than $10 per square mile. 


of the total amount reported. 

Cartogram 1, Plate 206, shows, in shades of color, the 
value of products of petroleum refining per square mile. 
The heavy tints, indicating the regions in which the 
industry was of greatest importance, cover only four 
states—New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio—sHowing that the principal production was con- 
centrated in a comparatively small area. 


PAPER AND WOOD PULP. 


Diagram 3, Plate 203, represents the value of prod- 
ucts of paper and wood pulp manufactures in the states 
leading in this industry. The five states reporting 
products valued at more than $10,000,000 each, were 
New York, with $26,715,628; Massachusetts, with 
$22,141,461; Maine, with $13,223,275; Pennsylvania, 
with $12,267,900; and Wisconsin, with $10,895,576. 


Cartogram 3, Plate 206, shows, by shades of color, 
the value per square mile of paper and wood pulp 
manufactures, the heavy shades, found principally in 
the New England, Middle, and Lake states, marking 
the area in which this industry was of greatest im- 
portance. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


Diagram 4, Plate 203, represents the value of the 
combined products of the three classes of printing and 


products valued at more than $450,000. The five states 
reporting products valued at more than $20,000,000 were 


-publishing—newspapers and periodicals, book and job, | 


and music—for those states and territories reporting shows that it was of great importance in nearly every 


New York ($95,232,051), Illinois ($39,449,032), Penn- | 
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sylvania ($36,455,629), Massachusetts ($29,372,314), and 
Ohio ($20,391,868), their combined values forming 63.5 
per cent of the amount reported for the United States. 

Cartogram 4, Plate 206, shows, by shades of color, the 
value of products of printing and publishing per square 
mile, the heaviest shade indicating those states in which 
the value of products was greatest as compared with 
area. Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and New York 
were the only states reporting products valued at $1,000 
or more per square mile. The wide distribution of the 
heavier shades indicates the extent of the industry and 


state and territory, only nine states and territories re- 
porting products valued at less than $10 per square 
mile. 
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VALUE OF PRODUCTS OF MANUFACTURES BY STATES AND TERRITORIES 
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VALUE OF PRODUCTS OF MANUFACTURES IN THE SEVEN TEEN LEADING STATES:1870 TO 1900 
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1. VALUE OF PRODUCTS IN CERTAIN MANUFACTURING CITIES: 1900 
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1. VALUE OF PRODUCTS OF MANUFACTURES FOR GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES:1900 AND 1890 
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VALUE OF PRODUCTS OF CERTAIN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES: 1850 -1900 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


LEATHER(TANNED, 
IRON AND STEEL é CURRIED AND FINISHED) 
ie) 100 200 300 400 500 600 700 800 ° 100 200 
i900 1900 
1890 1890 
1880 1880 | ¥ 
1870 1870 
1860 
1850 
SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT PACKING ! 
° 100 200 300 400 500 600 700 800 
1900 PAPER AND WOOD PULP 
1890 : ° 100 200 
1880 1900 
1870 1890 
1860 | ' | 1880 
1850 ‘ 1870 
' | 1860 
1850 
LUMBER. AND TIMBER | 
ie] 100 200 300 400 500 600 
1900 SILK 
1890 : ° 100 200 
1880 | 1900 
1870 1890 
1860 | i 1880 
1850 / 1870 
1860 ; 
1g50 
FLOUR AND GRIST MILLS | | 
Oo 100 200 300 400 500 600 
1900 AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
1g90 ie) 100 200 
1880 1900 
1870 1890 
1860 1880 
1850 1870 
1860 
9 5 1s50 I: | 
CLOTHING, (MEN'S AND WOMENS) 
° 100 260 300 400 , 
1900 } CLAY PRODUCTS 
1890 | 0 100 200 
isso | | 1900 
1870 | | | 1890 a 
1860 REE } i880 = 
1850 | | | | 1870 — | 
| 1g60 | 
1850 F | 
LIQUORS (DISTILLED,MALT AND VINOUS ) 


i) 100 200 300 400 


1900 5 if tos HOSIERY AND KNIT GOODS 
———————— ee mane = 
| | 


°o 


1880 a | | | | 1900 
370 TT | | | : 1890 
660 —_ / 1880 
18s0 = | | | | 1870 
| | | 1860 B 
1850 | 
COTTON GOODS | 
fo) 100 200 300 400 
1900 ~~ GLASS 
18390 re) 100 200 
1880 1900 
1870 1890 
i860 | | 1880 
1850 | | | 1870 | 
| | | 1860 | 
fens al | 
CARS (STEAM RAILROAD) | 
ie) 100 200 300 400 
1900 
1890 
1880 | 
1870 | 
1860 | | | 
1850 | | | 
| | 
WOOL MANUFACTURES 
ie] 100 200 300 400 
1900 “Sagres 
1890 [ 
ig8o | 
1870 | 
1860 
1850 | 


JULIUS BIEI 
4 


#1850 contains no vinous Liquors. 


PLATE No. 194 


PRODUCTION OF LUMBER AT EACH CENSUS IN EACH STATE IN WHICH THIS INDUSTRY 
IS OF IMPORTANCE:1850 TO 1900 


6 12 
OT RI CT ST LRN 
Sy SRE a ! 
al | 


WASH 


ARKANSAS 


| 
= INDIANA 


| 
| 


TENNESSEE 
[2 2s 


LOUISIANA 


TEXAS | 


18 


NGTON 


NEW YORK 


M 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


WISCONSIN 


24 30 


| 


| MICHIGAN 


INNESOTA 


36 


42 +8 


MISSISSIPPI 


NORTH CAROLINA 


KENTUCKY 


CALIFORNI 


| 


| GEORGIA 


54 


66 


VIRGIN 
° 6 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ca 
| 
| WEST VIRGINIA 


NEW HAMP 


ILLINOIS 


MASSACHUSETT 


| 
VERMONT 


MISSOURI 


SHIRE 


1A 


S | 


JULIUS THEN & CO.LITH. NY. 


MICHIGAN 
WISCONSIN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
MINNESOTA 
INDIANA 
WASHINGTON 
ARKANSAS 
OHIO 
TENNESSEE 
MISSISSIPPI 
LOUISIANA 
KENTUCKY 
WN.CAROLINA 
NEW YORK 
GEORGIA 
MAINE 
TEXAS 
ALABAMA 
VIRGINIA 
WEST VIRGINIA 
MISSOURI 
CALIFORNIA 
FLORIDA 
OREGON 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
ILLINOIS 

IOWA 
MASSACHUSETTS 
S.CAROLINA 
VERMONT 
MONTANA 
MARYLAND 
CONNECTICUT 
COLORADO 
NEW JERSEY 
IDAHO 
ARIZONA 
DELAWARE 
S.DAKOTA 
NEW MEXICO 
WYOMING 
INDIAN TER. 
UTAK 

RHODE ISLAND 
KANSAS 
ALASKA 
OKLAHOMA 
NEBRASKA 
N.DAKOTA 
NEVADA 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA 


1. THE LUMBER INDUSTRY AND ITS PRODUCTS: 1900 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


LOGGING CAMPS SAW MILLS PLANING MILLS 
fo) 10 20 30 


2. MATERIALS AND PRODUCTS :1900 


LOGGING CAMPS SAW MILLS PLANING MILLS 


GROSS PRODUCT 
GROSS} PRODUCT 


as 
< 
a 
Ww 
bE 
< 
= 


es] 
¢ 
or 
Ww 
= 
< 
= 


PLATE No. 196 


a 


———————— 


| |) [ip] Lessthan $ 100 \ 
ER cae LU 

| | WY = 2 AND TIMBER PRODUCTS 
; 100 1 1,000 ; < ‘ Wf : 
|| Gis o $ - eS Lig PER SQUARE MILE 
| a $ 1000 to $2500 SS MN f =75 0) : a at the Twelfth Census 

; ivi $ 2500 and WN j : —~ . \i| 1900 

2500 and over : ; s oa -F 


= Z Rv Ail i Compiled by 
atl P BI REISS ’ \ \\4 HENRY GANNETT, GEOGRAPHER. 
a - : a. ue — 4 oT on? \ ‘= 
us* 7 


93° gi 89° 87° 


JULIUS BIEN & CO.LITH.N.Y 


PLATE No. 197 


COTTON PRODUCTION,EXPORTS AND CONSUMPTION : 1850 TO 1900 


Northern Southern 
Consumpuon Consumption 


a 


NEW YORK 
WISCONSIN 
1owA 
ILLINOIS 
PENNSYLVANIA 
MINNESOTA 
VERMONT 
MICHIGAN 
OHIO 
KANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
NEBRASKA 

MAINE 

* NEW HAMPSHIRE 
S. DAKOTA 

a MASSACHUSETTS 
WASHINGTON 
CONNECTICUT 
INDIANA 
UTAH 
MARYLAND 
OREGON 
COLORADO 
NEW JERSEY 
MISSOURI 
DELAWARE 
NEVADA 
N.DAKOTA 
IDAHO 


MASSACHUSETTS 
PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK 
RHODE ISLAND 
NEW JERSEY 
CONNECTICUT 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
S.CAROLINA 

N. CAROLINA 
MAINE 
GEORGIA 
ALABAMA 
MARYLAND 
VIRGINIA 
VERMONT 
INDIANA 
MICHIGAN 
OHIO 
WISCONSIN 
ILLINOIS 
TENNESSEE 
KENTUCKY 
DELAWARE 
MISSISSIPPI 
CALIFORNIA 
TEXAS 
LOUISIANA 
WEST VIRGINIA 
MINNESOTA 
OREGON 


VALUE OF PRODUCTS OF SELECTED INDUSTRIES :1900 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


8 


NEW YORK 
ILLINOIS 
PENNSYLVANIA 
OHIO 

INDIANA 
WISCONSIN 
NEW JERSEY 
MISSOURI 
KENTUCKY 
MASSACHUSETTS 
CALIFORNIA 
MARYLAND 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
CONNECTICUT 
TEXAS 
TENNESSEE 
COLORADO 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
RHODE ISLAND 
1OWA 
LOUISIANA 
NEBRASKA 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA 
MONTANA 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
GEORGIA 

N. CAROLINA 
OREGON 
DELAWARE 
ALABAMA 
UTAH 
S.DAKOTA 
S.CAROLINA 


— 


1. CHEESE, BUTTER, AND CONDENSED MILK 


i2 


20 


PENNSYLVANIA 
TEXAS 

NEW YORK 
ILLINOIS 
MISSOURI 
OHIO 
LOUISIANA 
TENNESSEE 
INDIANA 
GEORGIA 


24 28 


2. LIQUORS (DISTILLED, MALT. AND VINOUS) 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


3.MANUFACTURED ICE 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
° 4 8 '2 6 20 


4. TEXTILES 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


MASSACHUSETTS 
S.CAROLINA 
N.CAROLINA 
RHODE ISLAND 
PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
GEORGIA 
CONNECTICUT 
MAINE 

NEW YORK 
ALABAMA 

NEW JERSEY 
MARYLAND 
VIRGINIA 
TENNESSEE 
KENTUCKY 
MISSISSIPPI 
INDIANA 

TEXAS 
VERMONT 


120 140 160 180 200 220 


5.COTTON GOODS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
0 20 40 60 80 100 


PLATE No. 198 


JULIUS BIEN & CO_LITH. N.Y, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
PENNSYLVANIA 


RHODE ISLAND 
NEW YORK 
MAINE 
CONNECTICUT 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
VERMONT 
OHIO 
TENNESSEE 
INDIANA 
WISCONSIN 
MARYLAND 
ILLINOIS 
OREGON 
KENTUCKY 
CALIFORNIA 
VIRGINIA 
MICHIGAN 
WEST VIRGINIA 
MINNESOTA 
GEORGIA 
MISSOURI 
1OWA 
N.CAROLINA 


NEW YORK 
ILLINOIS 
PENNSYLVANIA 
OHIO 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MISSOURI 
CALIFORNIA 
NEW JERSEY 
MICHIGAN 
WISCONSIN 
INDIANA 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MINNESOTA 
TENNESSEE 
MAINE 
IOWA 
GEORGIA 
N.CAROLINA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
VERMONT 
CONNECTICUT 
WEST VIRGINIA 
TEXAS 
VIRGINIA 
S.CAROLINA 
ALABAMA 
OREGON 
KANSAS 
WASHINGTON 


: 
| 


TALUE OF PRODUCTS OF SELECTED INDUSTRIE 


1. WOOLEN GOODS,WORSTED GOODS,WOOL HATS AND SHODDY 


NEW YORK 
PENNSYLVANIA 
MASSACHUSETTS 
CONNECTICUT 
MICHIGAN 
RHODE ISLAND 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
WISCONSIN 
INDIANA 
ILLINOIS 
VERMONT 

NEW JERSEY 
VIRGINIA 
GEORGIA 
MARYLAND 
DELAWARE 
MINNESOTA 
TENNESSEE 
S.CAROLINA 


NEW JERSEY 
PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK 
CONNECTICUT 
MASSACHUSETTS 
RHODE ISLAND 
VIRGINIA 
ILLINOIS 


4. MEN'S AND WOMEN'S CLOTHING (TOTAL FACTORY PRODUCT ) 


20 40 50 80 


2. HOSIERY AND KNIT GOODS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


36 42 48 54 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
12 18 24 30 


3. SILK AND SILK GOODS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
10 15 20 25 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


100 120 140 160 {80 


5. MEN’S AND WOMENS CLOTHING (FACTORY PRODUCT) FOR 22 CITIE 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
30 40 Sou 60 


PLATE NC 


5:1900 


60 66 72 


36 


30 35 40 


200 220 240 


70 80 90 100 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
CINCINNATI 
ROCHESTER 
BOSTON 
ST.LOUIS 


MILWAUKEE 


CLEVELAND 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SYRACUSE 
BUFFALO 
UTICA 


LOUISVILLE 


NEW ORLEANS 


DETROIT 


ST. JOSEPH 


ST. PAUL 


PITTSBURG 


KANSAS CITY,MO. 
NEWARK 


(—) Men's 


6. MEN’S AND WOMENS CLOTHING(FACTORY PRODUC? 


MS sowen’s 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
60 80 * 100 120 
la 


NEW YORK 
ILLINOIS 
PENNSYLVANIA 
MARYLAND 


OHIO 


MASSACHUSETTS — 
TE | 


INDIANA | 


MISSOURI 


WISCONSIN 
CALIFORNIA 


KENTUCKY 


NEW JERSEY 


MICHIGAN 


Ss) 


{ 
' 
A 
(Cj MEN’s [EB WOMEN'S , | 


PLATE No. .200 


VALUE OF PRODUCTS OF SELECTED INDUSTRIES:1900 


1. FLOUR AND GRIST MILL PRODUCTS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


o 8 6 24 32 40 48 56 64. 72 80 
MINNESOTA 

Renae a RS | | 
OHIO 
PENNSYLVANIA 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
MISSOURI 
WISCONSIN 
MICHIGAN 


KANSAS 
TENNESSEE (TS SS RES SR 


GS | | 
a 


KENTUCKY 
1OWA 
CALIFORNIA 
VIRGINIA 
TEXAS 

N. CAROLINA 
GEORGIA 
NEBRASKA 
MARYLAND 
WASHINGTON 
NEW JERSEY 
OREGON 
MASSACHUSETTS 
WEST VIRGINIA 
COLORADO 
N.DAKOTA | 
OKLAHOMA 
ARKANSAS 
MAINE 

$. DAKOTA 
ALABAMA 
VERMONT 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
S.CAROLINA 
CONNECTICUT 
RHODE ISLAND | | 
UTAH | 
INDIAN TER 
DELAWARE 
MONTANA 
MISSISSIPPI 
IDAHO 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA 
NEW MEXICO 
ARIZONA 


2.SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT PACKING 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


ie} 30 60 90 120 150 180 210 240 270 300 
ILLINOIS 


KANSAS 
NEBRASKA 

NEW YORK 
INDIANA 
MISSOURI 
MASSACHUSETTS 
1OWA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
OHIO 


CALIFORNIA 
NEW JERSEY © ’ ’ Y ww r NUT ‘ Al « vyryy al 
WISCONSIN 3.SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT PACKING FOR 13 CITIES 
MARYLAND 
MINNESOTA MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
MICHIGAN t) 30 60 90 120 150 180 210 240 270 
KENTUCKY SC ReS may 
SA Re KANSAS CITY, KANS | 
we SOUTH OMAHA 
eas NEW YORK 
CONNECTICUT he “3 
Bee hee EAST ST. LOUIS ILL. 
Petidesese INDIANAPOLIS 
SOMERVILLE 

OREGON MILWAUKEE + 
WEST VIRGINIA ST. Louls 
MONTANA PHILADELPHIA 
VIRGINIA SIEFALG | 

| CINCINNATI | * Including South St Joseph,Mo. 


+Including Cudahy,Wis. 


JULIUS BIEN & CO.LITH.N.Y 


PENNSYLVANIA 
OHIO 

ILLINOIS 

NEW JERSEY 
INDIANA 
ALABAMA 
WEST VIRGINIA 
NEW YORK 
MASSACHUSETTS 
WISCONSIN 
MARYLAND 
VIRGINIA 
KENTUCKY 
COLORADO 
MICHIGAN 
TENNESSEE 
CONNECTICUT 
MISSOURI 
DELAWARE 


OHIO 
PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
MISSOURI 
1OWA 
MASSACHUSETTS 
WISCONSPN 
MARYLAND 
CALIFORNIA 
WEST VIRGINIA 
KENTUCKY 
MICHIGAN 
GEORGIA 
MINNESOTA 
TEXAS 
VIRGINIA 
CONNECTICUT 
COLORADO 
TENNESSEE 
ALABAMA 
NEBRASKA 
KANSAS 
N.CAROLINA 
MAINE 
S.CAROLINA 
WASHINGTON 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
LOUISIANA 
MISSISSIPPI 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA 
ARKANSAS 
OREGON 
MONTANA 
UTAH 
DELAWARE 
N.DAKOTA 
OKLAHOMA 
FLORIDA 
VERMONT 
NEW MEXICO 
ARIZONA 


MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
OHIO 
PENNSYLVANIA 
MAINE 
JLLINOIS 
MISSOURI 
NEW JERSEY 
WISCONSIN 
MINNESOTA 
MICHIGAN 
CALIFORNIA 
CONNECTICUT 
VIRGINIA 
MARYLAND 
INDIANA 
VERMONT 
\OWA 
LOUISIANA 
KENTUCKY 


VALUE OF PRODUCTS OF SELECTED INDUSTRIES :1900 


1. IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
40 80 120 160 200 240 280 320 360 400 440 


2. COKE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
° 4 8 12 16 
PENNSYLVANIA 
i Baa 
| ALABAMA | 
as 
WEST VIRGINIA 
COLORADO 
VIRGINIA 
TENNESSEE | 
OHIO | 
KENTUCKY 


3. CLAY PRODUCTS (BRICK, TILE ,POTTERY, ETC. ) 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 4. GLASS (INCLUDING GLASS CUTTING 


2 4 6 8 10 {2 14 16 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
i) 4 8 12 16 


PENNSYLVANIA 
INDIANA 

NEW YORK 
NEW JERSEY 
OHIO 
ILLINOIS 
WEST VIRGINIA 
MISSOURI 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MARYLAND 
CALIFORNIA 
CONNECTICUT 
WISCONSIN 


5. LEATHER (TANNED, CURRIED, AND FINISHED ) 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
] 6 12 is 24 30 36 42 46 
PENNSYLVANIA . 
MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK 
WISCONSIN 
NEW JERSEY 
DELAWARE 
ILLINOIS 
CALIFORNIA 
MICHIGAN 
OHIO 
VIRGINIA 
KENTUCKY 
WEST VIRGINIA 
TENNESSEE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
INDIANA 
N. CAROLINA 
GEORGIA 
ALABAMA 
CONNECTICUT 
MISSOURI 
| | VERMONT 
RHODE ISLAND 


6. BOOTS AND SHOES (FACTORY PRODUCT) 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
© 20 30 40 50 60 70 so 90 100 no 120 


STAINING, AND ORNAMENTING) 


20 


JULIUS BIEN 


20 


S¢ 


WISCONSIN 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
WASHINGTON 
ARKANSAS 
OHIO 

INDIANA 
TENNESSEE 
LOUISIANA 
TEXAS 

NEW YORK 
MISSISSIPP} 
N.CAROLINA 
KENTUCKY 
CALIFORNIA 
GEORGIA 
MAINE 
ALABAMA 
VIRGINIA 
MISSOURI 
FLORIDA 
WEST VIRGINIA 
OREGON 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
1OWA 
ILLINOIS 
MASSACHUSETTS 
VERMONT 
S.CAROLINA 
MONTANA 
MARYLAND 
NEW JERSEY 
CONNECTICUT 
COLORADO 
IDAHO 
WYOMING 
ARIZONA 
DELAWARE 
S.DAKOTA 
NEW MEXICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
UTAH 
ALASKA 
INDIAN TER. 
KANSAS 


VALUE OF PRODUCTS OF SELECTED INDUSTRIES :1900 


1. LUMBER AND TIMBER PRODUCTS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
ie) 5 10 IS 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 


——————— ore 
| | | 


———— | ey 


To a | 


oS Sy a 
= 2 2 a 
ee 
SIT ORE Trace 2. AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
°2U al a 
2 ae MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
Sn Se ° 4 8 12 . 16 20 24 28 
IAT Se ILLINOIS 
ee OHIO 
feet on fee) | NEW YORK 
ee] | WISCONSIN 
a INDIANA 
Soe MICHIGAN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
MINNESOTA 
| IOWA 
| CALIFORNIA 
| | KENTUCKY 
| MISSOURI 
| GEORGIA 
| MASSACHUSETTS 
TENNESSEE 
| VERMONT 
| VIRGINIA Ss 
MAINE 8 
NEW JERSEY a 
CONNECTICUT 
NEBRASKA 
TEXAS 


3. CARS (CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIRS ) 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


24 30 36 42 48 54 
PENNSYLVANIA : 
ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK 
INDIANA 
OHIO 
MISSOURI : : $ 
MICHIGAN 4.CARRIAGES AND WAGONS 
TEXAS 
CALIFORNIA MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
1°) 3 6 9 i2 
KANSAS arts 
MINNESOTA Neen 
IOWA INDIANA 
WISCONSIN Ee 
VIRGINIA ILLINOIS 
NEW JERSEY PENNSYLVANIA 
MASSACHUSETTS WISCONSIN 
manyEong MASSACHUSETTS 
DELAWARE MISSOURI 
KENTUCKY CONNECTICUT 
{OWA 
Saber NEW JERSEY ee 
COLORADO aR 
TENNESSEE KENTUCKY 
Z Peace =} 
GEORGIA MINNESOTA } 
WEST VIRGINIA CALIFORNIA 
NEBRASKA VIRGINIA PERS | 
CONNECTICUT GEORGIA | H | 
ARKANSAS TENNESSEE | 
WASHINGTON MARYLAND 
N. CAROLINA N.CAROLINA me 
LOUISIANA NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MISSISSIPPI MAINE = 
UTAH RHODE 1SLAND i 
WYOMING ALABAMA = | 
FLORIDA TEXAS = } | 
NEW HAMPSHIRE S.CAROLINA 
NEW MEXICO WEST VIRGINIA | | 
OREGON COLORADO | 
| 
ARIZONA KANSAS 
MAINE LOUISIANA 
VERMONT VERMONT | 
sera Sienincrouieie's fa 
S.CAROLINA soa 
IDAHO SKA | 
ARKANSAS 
FLORIDA i 


PLATE No. 202 


66 


JULIUS BIEN & CO.LITH.NLY. 


PLATE | 


VALUE OF PRODUCTS OF SELECTED INDUSTRIES:1900 


1. CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


2. PETROLEUM REFINING 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
° 6 12 18 24 30 36 
PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW. JERSEY 
NEW YORK 
OHIO 
CALIFORNIA 


3. PAPER AND WOOD PULP 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


NEW YORK 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MAINE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
WISCONSIN 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
OHIO 
MICHIGAN 
INDIANA 
CONNECTICUT 
VERMONT 
NEW JERSEY 
MARYLAND 
DELAWARE 
ILLINOIS 
OREGON 
VIRGINIA 
WEST VIRGINIA 
1OWA 


4. PRINTING AND PUBLISHING (BOOK AND JOB,MUSIC AND NEWSPAPERS ) 


° 

NEW YORK 

PENNSYLVANIA 

NEW JERSEY 

OHIO 

ILLINOIS 

MICHIGAN 

CALIFORNIA 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MISSOURI 

MARYLAND 

VIRGINIA 

S.CAROLINA 

GEORGIA 

INDIANA 

CONNECTICUT 

ALABAMA 

TENNESSEE 

N.CAROLINA 

DELAWARE 

WISCONSIN 

RHODE ISLAND 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

NEBRASKA 

KANSAS 

1OWA 

FLORIDA 

MISSISSIPPI 

VERMONT 

MINNESOTA 

MAINE 

WEST VIRGINIA 

COLORADO 

OREGON J 
NEW YORK 
ILLINOIS 
PENNSYLVANIA 
MASSACHUSETTS 
OHIO 
MISSOURI 
CALIFORNIA 
INDIANA 
MINNESOTA 
MICHIGAN 
1OWA 
NEW JERSEY 
MARYLAND 
WISCONSIN 
TEXAS 
CONNECTICUT 
COLORADO 
TENNESSEE 
NEBRASKA 
KENTUCKY 
KANSAS 
DIST, OF COLUMBIA 
MAINE 
GEORGIA 
VIRGINIA 
LOUISIANA 
RHODE ISLAND 
WASHINGTON 
OREGON 
ALABAMA 
N.CAROLINA 
WEST VIRGINIA 
ARKANSAS 
MONTANA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
§. CAROLINA 
VERMONT 
UTAH 
MISSISSIPPI 
N.DAKOTA 
S.DAKOTA 
FLORIDA 
OKLAHOMA 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


20 30 40 sO 60 7O 80 90 100 


a 


JULIUS BIEN &C 


i -— ti i pt ES eee eed ad r , al . = om 


PLATE No. 204 


VALUE OF PRODUCTS OF MANUFACTURES PER SQUARE MILE: 1900 


1. FLOUR AND GRIST MILL 


2. CHEESE, BUTTER AND CONDENSED MILIC 


3. SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT PACKING 4. LIQUORS (DISTILLED, MALT AND VINOUS ) 


5. CLAY PRODUCTS (BRICK AND TILE, POTTERY ETC.) 


JULIUS BIEN &CO.LITH.N.Y. 


aa ee TE eS nee | a 


’ . see Fee ee Te re 4, ae 


PLATE No. 205 


| 
{ 


VALUE OF PRODUCTS OF MANUFACTURES PER SQUARE MILE: 1900 


1, TEXTILES 


2.COTTON GOODS 


4. SILK AND SILK GOODS 


e 


5. HOSIERY AND KNIT GOODS 6. MENS AND WOMENS. CLOTHING, (FACTORY PRODUCT) 


(J Less than $10 toa square mile [7 $10 to 100 toa square mile [9 5 100 wo 1000 to a square mile GBB $1000 and over 


Juul US BIEN &CO.LI 


iw ne ar : pe x 


, PLATE No. 206. 


VALUE OF PRODUCTS OF MANUFACTURES PER SQUARE MILE: 1900 : 


1, PETROLEUM REFINING 2. CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 


\ 
miss! mee | Ge 


1 


3. PAPER AND WOOD PULP 4. PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


ARK, i x 
- 
_ 158! ALA. \ 


’ iY 
LA. 


6. BOOTS AND SHOES (FACTORY PRODUCT) 


Less than $10 to a square mile 177 $10 to 100 to a square mile 1S s 100 to 1000 toa square mile WEB 51000 and over 


ue ee 6 ee ee as 


PLATE No. 207 


VALUE OF PRODUCTS OF MANUFACTURES PER SQUARE MILE: 1900 


2. COKE 


1, IRON AND STEEL (BLAST FURNACES AND ROLLING MILLS ) 


3. LUMBER AND TIMBER PRODUCTS 4. AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


5.CARRIAGES AND WAGONS 6. CARS ,(CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIRS ) 


(1) Less than $10 toa square mile [53 $10 to 100 toa square mile MBER $100 to 1000 toa square mile HB $1000 and over 
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